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E & G MICROSCOPE LAMP 



Transmitted Illumination 



Opaque Illumination 


The E & G MICROSCOPE LAMP is a hisl.ly efficient, 
low cost unit for precise transmitted, dark field, or oblique 
illumination. It utilizes an inexpensive 6.5 volt 2.75 
ampere automobile headlight type of bulb to give a high 
intensity, point source of illumination, and operates on 
110 volt AC (only) current, with voltage reduced to 6 
volts by a transformer built into the base of the instru- 
ment. Therefore, it is undervolted to give unusually long 
bulb life and the proper color temperature when used lor 
color photography or photomicrography. 

/or 

MICROSCOPY 

MACROPHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 

MICROPROJECTION 


FEATURES 

• The bulb can be focused in a range ot from 6 inches to 
infinity. 

• Has a built-in iris diaphragm which controls the size of 
the spot of light, and an aspheric condenser. 

• Photomicrography or microscopy with either Koehler 
or critical illumination can be readily accomplished. 

• Weighs 5 lbs„ most of which is in the 6" diameter base. 
Once the lamp is placed, it remains stationaiy. 

• The housing is adjustable to any horizontal or vertical 
angle, and can be clamped up to iO" high to permit 
excellent illumination of opaque objects for micro- 
scopy or photography. 



Vertical Illumination 


• Tlie Lamp is attractive black crackle finish, with an 
on-and-olT switch mounted on the base. 


PRICES; A-1-194 E S: G MICROSCOPE LAMP, com- 
plete svith built-in transformer, bulb, and frosted daylight 
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pounds.) 
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Each $1230 
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by Bausch & Lomb for /eUct ntti/ {cH^er Jeim'ce \ 


Lasting Centration and Parfocality 
Insured by B & L Threadless Cells 




E lements of objectives in Bausch &: 

Lomb Laboratory Microscopes arc bur- 
nished into self-centering, diamond-turned, 
thrcatlhss cells. No cement is used. This 
method of mounting eliminates the inaccu- 
rac)', and difficulty of spacing or centering, 
characteristic of screw thread mounts. The 
tolerance required between screw threads 
is not close enough to maintain the high 


accuracy demanded of B&L Microscopes 
at high magnifications. 

Thus, accurate centration and parfocality 
arc biiilt-iii the microscope, rather than 
obtained by adjustments. More reasons 
why you’ll want to make your new labora- 
tory microscope a Bausch & Lomb. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, 776-R St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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ANGLE CENTRIFUGES 

Ask for Bulletin EQ-Sl 
with complete data on all models 



With safety design self-ccntcring device and 
dynamical balance. 13,000 r.p.in. 20,000 X G. 
Cap. 8 X SOcc or 15cc tubes. 



Type G/1, for 6 bottles of 2S0cc each 
18 tubes of 60cc each 

42 tubes of 15cc each 

78 tubes of lOcc each 

Type G/2, for 4 bottles of SOOcc each 


R O S 1 N G E R 
Magnetic Stirrer 
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Ask for Bulletin EQ-ST 

For stirring in open vessels 
or in closed systems under 
any pressure or nmlcr sterile 
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central rotation with sortex 
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siinnllaneous stirring in sceeral small con- 
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A Progress Report 


on Phase jyj[icroscopy 


E ver since American Optical Company tieveloped the first 
phase microscope to be shown in this country, scientists 
have awaited the day when it would be readily available. 

The equipment revealed detail almost invisible under the 
ordinary microscope — particularly in unstained and living 
material. Bacteria, tissue cultures, blood, protozoa, textile 
fibers, minerals, crystalline substances, plastics and other 
transparent materials — all could be studied mote effectively. 

However, much work remained to provide suitable phase 
objectives for many specific purposes. Sales efforts were post- 
poned in favor of continued development. 

After years of research in cooperation with many leading 
sdcntists, the wisdom of this policy was demonstrated at the 
AAAS Cons-cntion in Chicago. Many visitors brought 
their own materials in which significant detail could be seen 
only under the Spencer Phase Microscope. 

The superior results are largely due to the variety of Spencer 
phase ohjectives. For each magnification, there are three differ- 
ent types of objectives — Dark Contrast, Bright Contrast and B 
Minus Contrast, each in three degrees of contrast. More than 
20 in all, they enable the user to select the best equipment for 
his needs . . . and provide flexibility far greater than equipment 
giving only one type of contrast. 

Production is being geared to keep pace with the increasing 
demand for Spencer Phase Microscopes. They will soon be 
available through qualified distributors. VTatch for further 
announcement. 


American ^ Optical 

COMrSNV 

Sdcnttljc Instrument Division 

BofTifo t5, Nrw York 
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MICRO SLIDES, Non-Corrosive, Red Label, A.H.T. Co. Specification. 
Of hard glass, nearly pure white In color and guaranteed against corrosion in any 
climate. Thickness varies between 1.18 and 1.30 mm, with an average of 1.23 mm. 

The glass from which our Slides are made is of superior quality — particularly as to surface 
finish and uniform thickness — so that the two grades arc identical as to stability, optical quality 
and plancnc's of surface, the following classifications depending upon freedom from bubbles, pits, 
nicks and striae and in the finish of the edges: 

Special Slides. With polished edges, slightly beveled on the three-inch edge, and with rounded 
corners. Entirely free from bubbles, pits, nicks and striae. Individually selected and 
offered as, in our judgment, the best micro slide non' available. 

Clinical Slides. With polished edges and rounded corners, i.c. identical with Special slides except 
for the omission of the slight bevel on the three-inch edge and that selection is based upon the 
plate from which the slides arc cut, rather than upon the individual slide, so that an occasional 
slide may be found with a slight defect. Offered as a superior slide for general work. 

' Some Micro Slides show cloudiness near the edge— and sometimes throughout the usable 
surface — as a result of the deposit of powdered glass in solution from the edge-grinding process, 
with too rapid drying and insufficient cleaning thereafter. Our Slides are free from this defect 
because of the procedure followed for cleaning and drying after manufacture. 
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DilTcrcntial Agglutination of Normal and Sensitized Sheep Erythrocytes by 
Sera of Patients with Rheumatoid Arthritis. 


Hakry M. Rosk, Charles Ragan, Elizaheth Pearce, and Miriam Oi-mstead 

Lipman. 

I'Totn ihc Ttrprtr/mcnts of Jlcdi'cinr nrKl Rnctcriolo/ii/. CoJlc^o of Physicimis oorl Siirncojt.^f 
CohimVta Vnh-ersity, and the Edward Pnniels J'axdkncr Arthniia Clinic of the Prrfhylrrion 

Hospital, Ecu' Tori:. 


While performin'; complement fixation 
test.s for rickettsialpox, the convalescent serum 
of a patient was observed to agglutinate the 
unhemolyscd sheep erythrocytes. The patient, 
in addition to having suffered recently from 
the rickettsial infection, was also afilicted with 
rheumatoid arthritis in an active state. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed that the serum of 
this individual would agglutinate normal 
sheep erythrocytes to a dilution of only 1-16. 
whereas the same eiylhrocytcs after being 
“.sensitized" by two unit.s of rabbit anti-sheep 
cell amlMiceptor were agglutinated to a serum 
dilution of 1-204R, a 12S-fold incre.nse in 
titer. study was then made to determine 
under what circumstances a similar phenom- 


enon was produced with the sera of other 
persons. The results of this study indicate 
tliat a 16-fold difference, or more, between 
the agglutination titers of normal and sensi- 
tized sheep erythrocytes, occurs almost ex- 
clusively with the sera of patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis, and that the magnitude 
of the difference in titer usually reflects the 
clinical activity of the disease. The present 
report outlines the method of performing the 
differential sheep cell agglutination test and 
describes the findings in a group of paticnt.s 
with rheumatoid arthritis and a variety of 
other disc.ases. 

^fethods (ittd rials. The t^uspcnsiorts 
of normal .sheep erythrocytes were prcp.ired 
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from fresh, defibrinated blood by washing the 
cells 3 times in saline (0.85 5 ?) solution of 
sodium chloride), packing by centrifugation 
in a graduated tube, and resuspending in 
saline to make a 1.0% suspension by volume. 

The suspensions of sensitized sheep erj'- 
throcytes were prepared in a manner some- 
what similar to that for the Kolmer comple- 
ment fi.\-ation test. Dilutions of rabbit anti- 
sheep cell serum ranging from 1-1000 to 
1-10,000 -were made in saline. Five-tenths ml 
of each dilution was then mixed with 0.5 ml 
of a 2.0% suspension of washed sheep cells 
and to each tube 0.1 ml of a 1-10 dilution of 
fresh guinea pig complement was added. The 
tubes were inspected after incubation in a 
water bath at 37°C for one hour and the 
highest dilution of the serum producing com- 
plete hemolysis was considered to contain one 
unit of hemolysin. For the agglutination test, 
a 2.0% suspension of the cells was mixed with 
an equal volume of rabbit anti-sheep serum 
diluted so as to contain 2 units of hemolj'sin. 
For example, if the unit of hemolysin were 
contained in a 1-4000 dilution of the serum, 
then a 1-2000 dilution would be employed 
for the final preparation of the sensitized 
erythrocytes. 

The sera of the patients were obtained from 
freshly collected venous blood and the comple- 
ment was inactivated by heating at 56°C for 
30 minutes. Serial doubling dilutions of the 
serum were made in duplicate in 2 series of 
12 tubes containing 0.5 ml of saline. To each 
tube of one series was added O.S ml of the 
1.0% suspension of the normal sheep crj-- 
throcytes, and to each tube of the other 
series a similar amount of the 1.0% sus- 
pension of sensitized erythrocytes. Ihe final 
serum dilutions were therefore 1-4, I-S, 1-16, 
1-8192. (For most tests it is unnecessary 
to carrx' out serum dilutions with the normal 
sheep 'erythrocytes beyond a dilution of 


1 - 128 ). , j 

The racks containing the tubes were placed 
first in a water bath at 57 for one hour 
and then in a refrigerator at 4°C overnight. 
Readings were made immcdiateh- .after re- 
moving the racks from the refrigerator by 
Hipping the tubes with the finger and esti- 


mating the degree of agglutination with the 
naked eye. Four-plus agglutination was indi- 
cated b}' a tightly-packed disc of cells and 
one-plus agglutination by finely granular 
clumping. The end-point oif each titration was 
read as the serum dilution in the last tube 
showing one-plus agglutination, and the re- 
sult ivas expressed as the reciprocal of that 
dilution. The agglutination titers of the in- 
dividual sera for normal and sensitized sheep 
cells ivere then compared and the outcome 
of the test w'as recorded as the algebraic 
difference between the titers. For e.xample, 
if the titer was 16 with normal erythrocytes 
and 1024 with sensitized erythrocytes, the 
result was recorded as 64. 


Results. Differential sheep cell agglutina- 
tion tests were performed with the sera of 
110 patients. Table I shows the detailed 
results of the tests in representative cases, 
which illustrate the character of the actual 
findings and indicate the basis for calculating 
the differential agglutination titers. 

In Table 11 are shown the results of the 
differential sheep cell agglutination test in 
the entire group of 110 patients, of whom 51 
had some form of rheumatoid arthritis, IS 
had rheumatic fever, IS had arthritis other 
than rheumatoid or rheumatic fever, and 29 
had no evidence of arthritic disease whatever; 


Khcumatoid Art /iritis. In 27 cases of rheu- 
matoid arthritis with clear-cut subjective 
and objective evidence of active joint disease 
the difference between the titers of the normal 
and the sensitized sheep cells was never less 
than 1 6, and in 23 cases the difference in titer 
ranged from 32 to 512. On the other hand, 
in 16 cases of rheumatoid arthritis all of whom 
apparently were in remission, 1 1 gave differen- 
tial titers of 16 or less, and onlv 5 had titers 
ol o2 or higher. 

The ..era of 3 children with juvenile rheu- 
mamid arthritis {Stills disease) were e.x- 
amined One of these children, in remission, 
had a differential titer of 4. while the other 
2^ whose disease w;is active, gave values of 


arthritis were of considerable interest 
pccially because of the questionable rel: 
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ship of this disease to typical rheumatoid 
arthritis. Four of these patients had what we 
consider negative tests, with titers of 8 or 
less. The remaining patient had a titer of 128, 
and this individual was the only one with 
evidence of peripheral joint involvement. 

Rheumatic Fever. In 1 5 cases of rheumatic 
fever, most of them active with elevated sedi- 
mentation rates and antistreptolysin titers, 
the sheep cell agglutination test never gave 
differential titers e.\'ceeding 8. Several of these 
patients were suffering from the adult type 
of rheumatic fever which is often difficult to 
distinguish clinically from rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. 

Arthritis Other Than Rheumatoid Arthritis 
and Rheumatic Fever. Fifteen patients were 
studied in this group, with the following diag- 
noses: Undifferentiated arthritis of mild 
character, 5 cases; degenerative joint disease 
(osteoarthritis), 2 cases; dermatomyositis, 2 
cases; lupus erythematosus disseminatus, 2 
cases; and one case each of gonococcal arthri- 
tis, gout, arthritis associated with lympho- 
granuloma venereum, and Sudek’s atrophy. 
None of these patients had titers e.\'ceeding 8. 

Other Disease Without Evidence of Arthri- 
tis. There were 29 patients in this group, all 
of whom were patients on the general medical 
wards, with a variet)' of diseases none of 
which was associated with any arthritic in- 
volvement. Two of these patients were found 
to have a differential agglutination titer of 
16, while the remaining 27 all had a titer of 
8 or less. Three cases of infectious mono- 
nucleosis were included, which are assigned 
a separate place in Table II. 

Correlation of Differential Sheep Cell .-Ig- 
glutiuation with Erythrocyte Sedimentation 
Rate and Streptococcal Agglutination. Er\'- 
throcyte sedimentation rates were performed 
by the Westergren method in nearly all pa- 
tients at about the same time that blood was 
drawn for the differential sheep cell agglutina- 
tion test. .As might be e.xpected, most of the 
patients with active rheumatoid arthritis who 
had high differential agglutination titers also 
had high sedimentation rates. Howe%'er, manj’’ 
of the other patients e.xhibited equally high 
serlimentalion rates but had differential ag- 


glutination titers of less than 16. Consequent- 
h', it would appear that there is no correlation 
between the height of the sedimentation rate 
and the results of the differential sheep cell 
agglutination test. 

It is well established that many patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis, especially those 
with active, progressive disease, possess an 
antibody in their serum which will agglutinate 
Group A hemolytic streptococci.^-- Indeed, 
the streptococcal agglutination test is em- 
ployed as an adjunct in the diagnosis of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Streptococcal agglutina- 
tion tests were performed in all of the cases 
of rheumatoid arthritis and the results were 
compared with those of the differential sheep 
cell agglutination test. In general, the patients 
with active rheumatoid arthritis with differ- 
ential agglutination titers of 16 or higher also 
gave positive streptococcal agglutination 
tests. However, there was no correlation be- 
tween the positivity of the two reactions and, 
in addition, several cases of active rheuma- 
toid arthritis with high differential sheep cell 
titers had either negative or doubtful strepto- 
coccal agglutination tests. It therefore seems 
probable that the substance in the serum re- 
sponsible for the differential agglutination of 
normal and sensitized sheep erythrocytes is 
different in nature from that responsible for 
the agglutination of Group A hemolytic strep- 
tococci. 

Recent reports have suggested that the 
agglutination of streptococci by the sera of 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis is a non- 
specific or panagglutinative effect, since the 
same sera may also agglutinate collodion 
particles." In our e.xperience we have found 
no direct relationsliip between these reactions."* 
Furthermore, with 10 sera selected at random 
from the present group of patients, the differ- 
ential sheep cell agglutination titer bore no 
relation to the agglutination of collodion 

I Nicliolls, E. E., nnd .Stiinsbr, W. .T,, .1. Clin, 
hivctt., 1031, 10, .32,3. 

- D.iwson, lit. II., OtmsU'nd, M., and Boots, 
1?. H., ,r. Immiirto!., 1932, 215, 187. 

3 \V.alli.s, A. D., Am. J. 3Ied. Sci., 194G, 212, 71.3. 

< Lipinan, M. O., Cos'S, ,T. A., .Ir., anti li.ag.aii. C., 
in preparation. 
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particles, either plain, coaled viith nutrient 
broth, or coated with the broth filtrate of 
cultures of hemolytic streptococci. 

The Scrum Fraction Containing Agglutinin 
jor Sheep Cells. Differential sheep cell ag- 
glutination tests were carried out nith the 
electrophoretically separated beta-gamma 
globulin fractions of the serum from cases 
of active and inactive rheumatoid arthritis, 
and the results are shorvn in Table III. It will 
be observed that the differential agglutination 
of normal and sensitized erythrocytes by the 
purified globulin fractions resembles that seen 
with the whole serum of similar cases. 

Discussion. When fresh, heat-inactivated 
human sera are tested for their ability to ag- 
glutinate both normal sheep erythrocytes and 
sheep erythrocytes “sensitized” by their e.Y- 
posure to small amounts of rabbit anti-sheep 
cell scrum, the sensitized erythrocytes are 
almost always agglutinated to a higher titer 
than are the normal etythrocytes. With the 
sera of patients suffering from rheumatic 
fever, various arthritic disorders other than 
rheumatoid arthritis, and diseases unassociated 
with joint involvement, the difference between 
the agglutination titers of normal and sensi- 
tized sheep erythrocytes is usually of a low 
order and thus far has not been obseiwed to 
exceed an algebraic difference of 16. These 
findings are in marked contrast to those with 
the sera of patients suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis, especially when the disease is in an 
active state. In such patients the differential 
titer is never lower than 16 — the upper limit 
of the “normal” values — and is usually con- 
siderably higher. On the other hand, in 
patients with clinically inactive rheumatoid 
arthritis, the differential agglutination titer 
falls rvithin normal limits in the majority of 
casc.s. The conclusion therefore seems valid 
that one of the unique features of active 
rheumatoid arthritis is the presence in the 
scrum of a substance which will agglutinate 
sensitized sheep erythrocytes to a markedly 
higher titer than it will agglutinate normal 
sheep erythrocytes. This substance occurs 
in the globulin fraction of the serum and does 
not seem to be associated with factors which 
.are ri'sponsible for alterations in the sedi- 
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ship of this disease to typical rheumatoid 
arthritis. Four of these patients had what vre 
consider negative tests, with titers of 8 or 
less. The remaining patient had a titer of 128, 
and this individual was the onl)’^ one with 
evidence of peripheral joint involvement. 

Rheumatic Fever. In 1 5 cases of rheumatic 
fever, most of them active with elevated sedi- 
mentation rates and antistreptolysin titers, 
the sheep cell agglutination test never gave 
differential titers e.xceeding 8. Several of these 
patients were suffering from the adult type 
of rheumatic fever which is often difficult to 
distinguish clinically from rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. 

Arthritis Other Than Rheumatoid .Arthritis 
and Rheumatic Fever. Fifteen patients were 
studied in this group, with the following diag- 
noses; Undifferentiated arthritis of mild 
character, 5 cases; degenerative joint disease 
(osteoarthritis), 2 cases; dermatomyositis, 2 
cases; lupus erythematosus disseminatus, 2 
cases; and one case each of gonococcal arthri- 
tis, gout, arthritis associated with lympho- 
granuloma venereum, and Sudek’s atrophy. 
None of these patients had titers exceeding 8. 

Other Disease Without Evidence of Arthri- 
tis. There were 29 patients in this group, all 
of whom were patients on the general medical 
wards, with a variety of diseases none of 
which was associated with any arthritic in- 
volvement. Two of these patients were found 
to have a differential agglutination titer of 
16, while the remaining 27 all had a titer of 
8 or less. Three cases of infectious mono- 
nucleosis were included, which are assigned 
a separate place in Table II. 

Correlation of Differential Sheep Cell Ag- 
glutination with Erythrocyte Sedimentation 
Rate and Streptococcal Agglutination. Er\'- 
throcyte sedimentation rates were performed 
b}’' the Westergren method in nearh' all pa- 
tients at about the same time that blood was 
drawn for the differential sheep cell agglutina- 
tion test, .^s might be e.xpected, most of the 
patients with active rheumatoid arthritis who 
had high differential agglutination titers also 
had high sedimentation rates. However, many 
of the other patients e.xhibited equally high 
sedimentation rates but had differentia! ag- 


glutination titers of less than 16, Consequent- 
ly, it would appear that there is no correlation 
between the height of the sedimentation rate 
and the results of the differential sheep cell 
agglutination test. 

It is well established that many patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis, especially those 
with active, progressive disease, possess an 
antibody in their serum which will agglutinate 
Group A hemolytic streptococci.^-- Indeed, 
the streptococcal agglutination test is em- 
ployed as an adjunct in the diagnosis of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Streptococcal agglutina- 
tion tests were performed in all of the aises 
of rheumatoid arthritis and the results were 
compared with those of the differential sheep 
cell agglutination test. In general, the patients 
with active rheumatoid arthritis with differ- 
ential agglutination titers of 16 or higher also 
gave positive streptococcal agglutination 
tests. However, there was no correlation be- 
tween the positivity of the two reactions and, 
in addition, several cases of active rheuma- 
toid arthritis with high differential sheep cell 
titers had either negative or doubtful strepto- 
coccal agglutination tests. It therefore seems 
probable that the substance in the serum re- 
sponsible for the differential agglutination of 
normal and sensitized sheep erythrocytes is 
different in nature from that responsible for 
the agglutination of Group A hemolytic strep- 
tococci. 

Recent reports have suggested that the 
agglutination of streptococci by the sera of 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis is a non- 
specific or panagglutinative effect, since the 
same sera may also agglutinate collodion 
particles."’ In our e.xperience we hav-e found 
no direct relationship between these reactions."* 
Furthermore, with 10 sera selected at random 
from the present group of patients, the differ- 
ential sheep cell agglutination titer bore no 
relation to the agglutination of collodion 

1 Nicholls, E, E., .nnd St.ninsby, "W, .T., J. Clin. 
Invest., 1931, 10, 323. 

~ D.iwson, M. H,, Ohnstoad, M., anil Boots, 
R. n., J. Immunol., 1932, 1S7. 

3 W.iH!s, A. D., Am. J. .Vcd. Sci., 194C, 212, 71,3. 

•* Lipmnn, M, 0., Coss, .T. A., .Tr., and Ungnn, C., 
in pro]).ar.nfion. 
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TABLE I. 


Turnover of Plasma Pliospliolipids in a Normal and a Diabetic Dog. 





Plasma phospholipid 



Plasma phospholipid 

turnover rate, 
mg phosphorus 


Body wt, 

turnover time. 

Dog 

kg 

hr 

per hr 

P-70 Normal 

10 

10.8 

G.9 

K-70 Depancreatized without insulin 

6.2 

8.6 

7.9 


Injected plasma contained 5,800 r.u. pliospliolipid P*2 per cc and 2,480 r.u. acid-soluble 
P32 per ec. 

At the end of the period of observation, the plasma of the depancreatized dog contained 
580 mg % of total fatty acids and 12 mg % phospholipid phosphorus. Its liver contained 
12% fatty acids. 


total-fatty acids, phospholipid P^^, and phos- 
pholipid P^-. The results are recorded in Table 
I. In Fig. 1 a semi-log plot has been made 
for the values of plasma phospholipid P*- 
against time. 



The disappearance of intravenously injected 
labeled phospholipids from the circulation (semi- 
log plot). 

• Normal dog. 

O Depancreatized dog I1-70. 


In a previous communication'* it was shown 

(A) 


S ^ e " 

f f 


in which x = amount of pliospliolipid P"- 
prcsenl in the entire circulating fluid 
f = amount of circulating fluid 
c = a constant 

r = total amount of phospholipid phos- 
phorus present in the entire circulating fluid 
p =; rate of phospholipid phosphorus turn- 
over 

t = time after injection of phospholipid 
P=-. 

r 

Since the turnover time' (tt) equals ~ we 
can also write 


f-f e-i 

(B) 


(c) 


The turnover time (tt) may conveniently 
be obtained from Fig. 1 or 2 as follows: At 
half-time (tj^,) the phospholipid P''- per cc 
plasma (Xy^) is exactly half that at zero time 
(to). Hence from equation C it follows that 


-A = ^ 

2 


or 


t. l.hb- ti . 

t 2 


CD) 

(E) 


The half time can be read from the curves in 
Fig. 1 and 2 and the turnover time calculated 
by means of equation E. The turnover rate 
can next be calculated from tlie relation: 


tt = - (F) 

P 

The total amount of phospholipid P^‘ present 
in the entire circulating fluid, i.c., r, can be 
found if the circulating volume (f) and the 
concentration of phospholipid P^* in plasma 
r . 

(-) are known. At “'zero time” the amount 
of phospholipid P'*- present in the circulation 
(= x„) is equal to the amount of phospho- 
lipid P^- injected. The circulating volume 
can be found by dividing the amount of 
phospholipid P"- injected by the concentra- 
tion of phospholipid P'*- in plasma at zero 

f Turnover time of ptosnia is tbe 

time ro<jniro<l for the foriii.otion of .on .onionnt of 
pliospltolipia cqunl to that present in plasm.o. 
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mentation rate of erythroci’tes or the ag- 
glutination of Group A hemolytic strepto- 
cocci. It is probably unrelated to the con- 
glutinin reaction of Bordet and Gaj’“ since 
complement is not required for its effect. 
The precise nature of the substance and its 
significance ivith regard to the rheumatoid 
state remain to be determined. In an3' event, 
the present observations indicate that the 
sheep cell differential agglutination test maj' 
be of value in determining the activity status 
of patients suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. 

•"Bordet, .T., ,oiid Gay, F. P., Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 
1900, 20, 407. 


It ma\- also prove to be helpful as an aid in 
the differential diagnosis between rheumatoid 
arthritis and other diseases with arthritic 
manifestations, such as rheumatic fever. 

Summary. A differential sheep cell ag- 
glutination test is described wherein the ag- 
glutination titers of human serum for normal 
and sensitized sheep erythrocytes are com- 
pared. High differential titers have been found 
to occur almost solely with the sera of patients 
suffering from active rheumatoid arthritis. 
Some of the features of this serological phe- 
nomenon are pointed out, together with its 
possible practical applications. 
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Phospholipid Metabolism in Diabetes: Turnover Rale of Plasma Phospho- 
lipids in Completely Depancreatized Dogs, 

I. L. Chaikoff, D. B. Zilversmit,* and C. Entensian. 

From the Division of Physiology of the University of California Medical School, Berl-cley. 


The increased amounts of fattt" acids that 
appear in both liver and plasma of dogs 
deprived of all islet tissue indicate that dia- 
betes in this animal is characterized b}' a 
severe disturbance in fat metabolism.^'- It 
is shown here, however, that the turnover of 
plasma phospholipids is not altered in the 
diabetic dog. Apparently, plasma phospho- 
lipids do not participate in the redistribution 
of fat that occurs in the diabetic dog. 

Experimental. Depancreatized Dogs. After 
complete e.\xision of the pancreas the dogs 
were injected with insulin and fed twice daily 
a mi.vture containing lean meat, raw pancreas, 
sucrose, and vitamin supplements.® 

Synthesis of Labeled Plasma Phospholipids. 
To provide labeled plasma phospholipids, 2-3 
millicuries of radioactive phosphate were ad- 

* Fellow of the .-tmcrleaii C.'incer Society (rec- 
ommended by the Growth Committee). 

1 Gibbs, G. E., and Chaikoff, I. L., Endocrin- 
ology, 1941, 20, SS5. 

2Bloor, IV, It., Gillette, E. JI., and .Tames, M. S., 
J. Biol. Chem.. 1927, 75, G. 

3 Montgomery, 31. L., Entenman. C.. .iiid 

Chaikoff, I. L., Am. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 210. 


ministered by stomach tube to fasted normal 
dogs. Twenty-four hours later the dogs were 
bled, the heparinized blood centrifuged, and 
the pla.sma containing the radioactive phos- 
pholipid separated. 

Methods of .Analyses. Phospholipid and 
phospholipid P®® were determined in plasma 
in a manner described elsewhere.'' The method 
used for determination of plasma total-fatty 
acids has also been recorded elsewhere.® At 
the end of the period of observation, the whole 
liver was e.xcised, thoroughly' ground, and 
analy'sed for its total-fatty acid content.® 

Experiment J. SO cc of plasma containing 
labeled phospholipids were injected intra- 
venously into a normal and a depancreatized 
dog, the latter of which had been deprived 
of insulin but not food for 3 days. Samples 
of blood were removed from both dogs at 
several intervals and the plasma analj'sed for 

Zilversmit, D. B., Entcnm.-iii, C., Fi.sliler, 31. C., 
.and Cliaikoff, I. L., .7. Gen. Physiol, 1943, 2(1, 333. 

•"•CImikoff, I. Ij., and Kaplan, A., J. ISiol. Chem., 

1934, 10(!, 207. 

0 Kapl.-iji, A., ."ind CJi.'iikoff, I. L., .7. ISinl. Chem., 

1935, 108, 201. 
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liver, then the normal turnover of plasma 
phospholipid phosphorus would have been 

increased by an additional!^ X 31 or 24 

mg per hour.* The results obtained here 
clearly demonstrate that such an increase in 
the turnover of plasma phospholipid P did 
not occur. Hence, it w’ould appear that plasma 
phospholipids do not participate in the dis- 
turbance in fatty acid metabolism encountered 
in the diabetic state. 

The view that phospholipids are concerned 
with fatty acid transport is widely held today. 
Such a function for phospholipid, however, 
has received no support from several tj-pes 
of studies carried out recently in this labora- 
tory: 

In the diabetic dog there is reason to believe 
that considerable amounts of fat migrate from 
depot to liver. Yet, as noted above, the rate 
of turnover of plasma phospholipid in this 
condition was no greater than normal. 

In dogs in which the liver is e.vcised the 
concentration of plasma phospholipids re- 
mains constant, and their turnover practically 
stops.® This finding and other evidence show 
not only that plasma phospholipids are syn- 

t In tlio phosjiliolipul molecule 520 iiig of fatty 
aci(l» arc associated svitli 31 mg of pliospliorms. 

s Kiitciimaii, C'., ChaikofT, I. L., and Zilversmit, 
D. B., J. JHol. C/icm., 1040, 1««, 15, 


thesized in the liver, but that this organ is 
the only one concerned with their utilization. 
These studies thus fail to support the concept 
that fatty acids are transported between liver 
and other organs via phospholipids. 

Recent unpublished obser\'ations dealing 
with the mechanism of action of choline® 
are also pertinent here. It was shown that 
choline does not aft'ect the turnover rate of 
plasma phospholipids, but that it does stimu- 
late the turnover of lecithin within the liver 
itself. This seems to indicate that phospho- 
lipids, while mediating the lipotropic action of 
choline, do not bring this about by increasing 
the transport of fatty acids. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
studies on the turnover rate of the small 
intestine’s phospholipids in the fasted and 
fat-fed dog and rat.’® Here again it appeared 
that phospholipids are not instrumental in 
the transport of fatty acids across the in- 
testinal wall. 

Summary. The rale of turnover of plasma 
phospholipids is not increased above normal 
in the diabetic state. This and other evidence 
reviewed here fails to support the concept that 
phospholipids are agents for the transport of 
fatty acids. 

3 Zilversmit, D. B., Entcnman, C'., and Cimikoff, 
I. Iv., in press. 

10 Zilversmit, D. B., Cliaikoff, I. L., and Entcn- 
mnn. C., J. Viot. Chem., 1D4S, 17B, 03". 
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Administration of Chloromycetin to Normal Human Subjects. 
Herbert L. Lev, Jr., Joseph E. S.madel, and Tiio.mas T. Crocker. 

/■'rom the Department o/ rira.s nnd Dirt-rttsinl nisra.ccf. .Irnip Mnlinil Department Hmenrch 
and Graduate .‘Schmd, Arm;/ .Vcdicnl Center, Wo-diine/ton, D.C. 


The need for information on the results 
of administration of Chloromycetin to normal 
human beings became evident shortly after 
the chemotherapeutic properties of this anti- 
biotic were fir.«l noted;’-® this became im- 
perative recently when an opportunity pre- 

1 Pmadfi, ,T. E., and .Tack«on. E, B.. .‘•'nVjifr, 
IPtT, 10(1, 4tS. 


sented itself for a field trial of the drug in 
the treatment of patients with typhus fever.® 

SEIiriick, .T., Earlz, Q. B., Smiili. I!. Xt.. .To.«lyn, 
D. A., and Burkholder, B. I!., .‘teienre, I!)47. 10(1, 
417. 

•1 Smade), .T. E.. Leon, .\. B., I>-y. H. I.,, .Tr., .and 
V.nr('la, O., Br.oc. Soc. E.vp. Bioi.. .^^-n Xtrj.,, 1P4S. 
08 , 12 . 
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time (y). The value for y can be read from 

the intersection of the extrapolated cur\-e 
with the “Y” axis. 

From Table I it is apparent that the turn- 
over rate of plasma phospholipid in the 
diabetic dog did not differ much from that of 
the normal. The values obtained for the 
normal dog are in good agreement with those 
reported earlier.'* 

Experiment 2. In the next experiment the 
turnover of plasma phospholipid was com- 
pared in the same depancreatized dog (1) 
while it was under insulin control and (2) 
4 days after insulin injections had been dis- 
continued. The results are recorded in 
Table II and Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. 

The dis.appear.anee of intT.iTcnously injcctcil 
laljolcd phospholipids from the circuhotion (semi- 
log plot). 

Dog A B C 

With insulin ■ 9 A 

Without insulin □ O A 

Discussion. The discontinuation of insulin 
administrations in the 4 depancreatized dogs 
resulted in an accumulation of 12-16% fatty 
acids in their livers (Table II). A transfer 
of fat from depot to liver has been suggested 
as the mechanism by which this type of fatty 
liver develops." It can be calculated that an 
average of approximately 400 mg of fatty 
acids were deposited per hour in these livers. 
If phospholipids ser\'e as vehicles for carr>’- 
ing this extra amount of fatty acids to the 

7 Best, C. II., Jm. J. JJipcst. iJts., IPIO, lU, I;!*'). 
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tion, urine was collected for 24-hour periods 
in order to permit estimation of the total 
daily urinary excretion of Chloromycetin. The 
hemoglobin levels, red and while blood cell 
counts, and differential leukocyte counts were 
obtained by the usual clinical laboratory 
methods. 

Rrsulfs. In the first test 2 normal male 
subjects received a prolonged course of 
Chloromycetin beginning with a single dose of 


1.0 g which was followed by 1.0 g daily for 
10 days; the latter was given in divided doses 
of 0.2 g ever}' 4 hours except at 4:00 a. m. 
In a second test one of the volunteers from the 
first e.\periment and another subject received 
an initial dose of 2.0 g followed in 8 hours by 
a single 0.5 g dose. 

Values for tlie levels of Chloromycetin in 
the blood and urine of the volunteers in the 
first lest are given for the early portion of 
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Pio. 1. 

The present report summarizes the observa- were determined in samples collected at in- 
tions on three volunteers who were treated tervals throughout the study * A modification 
with Chloromycetin. of the method of Joslyn and Galbraith'' which 

Materials and Methods. The oral route was employs inhibition of growth of Shigella para- 
selected for administration of Chloromycetin dyscntcriac (Sonne) was used for these micro- 
to volunteers not only because of its great biological assays. Blood and urine specimens 
convenience but also because of experimental taken for such assays were obtained in the 
evidence which indicated that the drug was following sequence: the patient voided, was 
effective by this route in treating infected tiled, and then the urine sample for assay 
mice.' Tablets containing O.I g amounts of 'fas collected within a few minutes. In addi- 
crystalHne Chloromycetin were supplied for “ .The nutl.ors w.si. to thank Miss A. n. Cr«i^ 
the trial b\ the Research Laboratories of who assisted with tlie Cliloromrcetiu .iss.'ivs. 
Parke, Da%’is and Company. r Josl™, I). a., ami Galbraith, M., Jiorsnnal 

Levels of Chloromycetin in blood and urine coimminication, 2i October, i!ii7. 
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tion, urine was collected for 24-hour periods 
in order to permit estimation of the total 
daily urinary excretion of Chloromycetin. The 
hemoglobin levels, red and white blood cell 
counts, and differential leukocyte counts were 
obtained by the usual clinical laboratori’ 
methods. 

Raiilts. In the first test 2 normal male 
subjects received a prolonged course of 
Chloromycetin beginning with a single dose of 


1.0 g which was followed by 1.0 g daili' for 
10 days; the latter was given in divided doses 
of 0.2 g every 4 hours except at 4:00 a. m. 
In a second test one of the volunteers from the 
first experiment and another subject received 
an initial dose of 2.0 g followed in 8 hours by 
a single 0.5 g dose. 

Values for the levels of Chloromycetin in 
the blood and urine of the volunteers in the 
first test are given for the early portion of 
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the course of treatment in Fig. 1. The peak 
values for both blood and mine were recorded 
for the first specimen collected after the 
initial dose, i.c., at 2 hours. Subsequently, 
the blood levels steadily fell in both subjects 
and detectable amounts of drug were not 
demonstrable at 8 hours or thereafter. The 
urine levels of drug were approximately 200 
y/cc at 2 hours; they fell to approximately 50 
y/cc at 8 hours and remained at about that 
level for the next 10 days of treatment. 
During and immediately following the test 
no significant changes occurred in the blood 
of either subject as revealed by determination 
of hemoglobin, erythrocytes and leukocytes 
and by examination of blood smears. Urin- 
alysis on the third day of therapy showed 
no abnormalities. 

Data on the volunteers who received an 
initial dose of 2.0 g of Chloromycetin plus 
0.5 g 8 hours later are given in Fig. 2. 
Relatively high levels of drug were found 
in the blood of both volunteers only 30 min- 
utes after the antibiotic was first given by 
mouth; furthermore, at this time drug was 
already present in the urine in appreciable 
amounts. The blood levels were still well 
above 10 y/cc at 2 hours and were above 


5 y/cc at the end of 8 hours. Urine levels were 
at their maxima at 2 hours reaching values 
of 670 and 380 y/cc, respectively, in the 
subjects. The amounts diminislred rapidly in 
successive samples and dropped to about 10 
y/cc at 8 hours. 

Approximately 10% of the total amount of 
Chloromycetin given daily was recovered in 
an active form in the urine of both groups of 
volunteers. 

No symptoms or signs of toxic effects at- 
tributable to the drug were observed by the 
3 volunteer physicians either during the treat- 
ment or subsequently. 

Conclusion. These limited trials indicate 
that Chloromycetin can be given orally to 
normal adult males in single doses of 2.0 g, 
or in daily doses of 1.0 g for 10 days without 
untoward reactions. The presence of ap- 
preciable amounts of drug in the blood and 
urine of volunteers 30 minutes after oral 
administration of Chloromycetin indicates that 
the antibiotic is absorbed rapidly from the 
gastrointestinal tract of man. Excretion or 
inactivation of the drug occurs rather rapidly, 
hence, in order to maintain appreciable levels 
of the antibiotic in the blood, frequent ad- 
ministration of the drug is indicated. 
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Chloromycetin in the Treatment of Patients with Typhus Fever. 

Joseph E. Smadel, Aebert P. Leon, Herbert L. Ley, Jr., and Gerardo Varela. 
From the Armi/ itcdical Dcpartmmt Research and Graduate School, .irmtj Medical Center, 
TTashinffton, D.C., and the Institvto dc Salubridad }i Enfcrmedadcs Tropicttlcn, itcxico, D.F. 


Recent reports indicate that Chloromycetin 
is effective in the treatment of e.xperimental 
infections caused by R. prowazeki'-- and R. 
mooscri as well as other rickettsial and viral 
agents.- Data reported elsewhere^ show that 
Chloromycetin can be given to normal men 

1 Etirlich, .T.. Bartz, Q. R., Smith, R. M.. .Tostyii, 
T>. A., .and Burkholder, P. R., Science, 1947, 100, 
417. 

2 Smndd, J. E., and Jackson, E. B., Science, 
1947, 100, 41S. 


without untoward effects and that the levels 
of drug in the blood and urine of treated 
persons can be followed. This paper summar- 
izes the information gained from the study of 
a small group of patients with uphus fever 
who were treated with Chloromycetin. 

Materials and Methods. The patients 
studied in the current investigation were hos- 

3 Ley, H. L., .Tr., Sniadcl, ,T. E., and Crocker, 
T. T., Proc. Soc. Exi'. Biol, .vxn Mrn,, lOtS, 
« 8 , 9 , 
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pitalized in Mexico, D.F.* Crystalline 
Chloromycetin prepared in 0,1 g tablets for 
oral administration was supplied by the Re- 
search Laboratories of Parke, Davis and 
Company. Chloromycetin levels in the blood 
and urine of patients were determined by a 
modification of the method of Joslyn and 
Galbraith.^ Specific rickettsial complement- 
fixation and agglutination tests were per- 
formed according to the standard procedure 
of the Army Medical Department Research 

* The aiitliors vrisli to tlmiik Dr. Samuel 
Mornnes, Chief of the Infectious Disease Service, 
Hospital General, Dr. F, Ijopcr. Clares. Chief of 
the Infectious Disease Service, Hospital del Nifm. 
anil Dr. I.uis Memlcr, Chief, Infectious Disease 
Hospital, .Seguro Social, for their interest in the 
present work ami for permission to report the 
olwervations made on their wards. 


and Graduate School.^ The results of the 
Weil-Felix tests recorded on the graphs were 
done by the technique employed at the 
School;’ comparative studies in which sera 
were tested with proteus antigens prepared at 
the School and at the Institute by the tech- 
niques employed in both laboratories gave 
comparable results. Leon’s technique,® for 
the demonstration of specific typhus antigen 
in the urine of early typhus patients, was 
employed in two of the treated patients and 

■1 .Toslyn, D. A., .and G.albr.aith, M., pcrson.al 
commnnic.ation, 24 October. 1947. 

-"■Plotz. H., "The Rickeltsi.ac,” chapter ,12 in 
Lahnralorti .IfrUioJ.? of (he VnilreJ StnUx Arm;/, 
cilitcd by Simmons. .T. S., and Gentzkow. C. .T., i.ea 
and Febiger, rinladelphia. 1944, pp. .'j.Sh-.'iiS. 

ADeiin, A. P., Per. Inst. Snluh. i; Knf. Trap., 
1942, S. 201. 
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Fig. 2. 


found to be positive in each instance. 

Results. Five patients with typhus fever 
were treated with Chloromycetin. More com- 
plete and definitive information was obtained 
on the 3 adults than on the 2 children; there- 
fore, each of the former will be discussed in 
some detail while the latter will be presented 
briefly. Data on the first patient A.F., are 
given in Fig. 1. This man received an initial 
dose of 1.0 g of drug by mouth on the morning 
of the fifth day of illness and subsequently 
was given 0.2 g every 4 hours throughout the 
ne.vt 3 days and part of the fourth day. The 
levels of ChIorom\xetin in the blood and urine 
of this patient ranged around values of 5 and 
100 Y per ml. respectively. During the course 
of therapy the white blood cells diminished 


progressively from 5,700 on the fifth day of 
disease to 2,900 on the eighth da}’. At this 
point ideas were entertained about the possible 
relationship between the drug and the leuko- 
penia. These were dismissed mn the ninth 
day when the patient’s white cell count rose 
to 6,900 while he was still on therapy. There 
was a reduction in the hemoglobin content 
of the blood between the fifth and seventh 
days, however, it was assumed that the p.")' 
tient actually had a moderate anemia at the 
onset of his illness and that the initial value 
of 12.2 g was dependent upon hemoconcentra- 
tion during the period of high fever. The 
serological data presented in Fig. 1 indicate 
that this patient had epidemic typhus. It is 
difficult to say how much patient A.F. was 
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Fig. 3. 


benefited by treatment with Chloromycetin, was followed by administration of 0.2 g every 
In retrospect, it was the impression of the 4 hours until the morning of the 13th day of 
group that patient A.F. had been treated with her illness. The blood level of Chloromycetin 
doses of drug which were too small and that reached 11.5 y per ml on the morning of the 
the antibiotic had been given for too short a second day of treatment and remained in this 
period of time. range the next day, but subsequently dropped 

Patient R.L., whose record is summarized to a value of about one y per ml, see Fig. 2. 
in Fig. 2, lived with patient A.F. Her disease, The urine level ranged around 100 y per ml 
characterized initially by feverishness and for several days but reached 220 y per ml on 
headache, began on the day that patient A.F. the seventh day of treatment. The abrupt 
was hospitalized. She had a cutaneous rash return of the patient’s temperature and pulse 
when admitted on the fifth day of her illness, to the normal range following administration 
Leon's test performed with a sample of her of Chlorom 3 xetin at first led to the suspicion 
Urine taken on the morning of the sixth day that she did not have t\-phus, but the sero- 
gave a po.sitive reaction: a Weil-Felix test on logical data subsequently indicated that this 
.scrum obtained at this time was positive at woman was infected with R. proivazcki. Other 
a dilution of 1/40. The patient was given clinical abnormalities abated more slowlv 
2.0 g of Chlnrom\-cclin at noon on Uie sixth than the fever; thus, on the morning of the 
day. .\t 1:00 p. m. she vomited and was seventh day when the temperature was 37'’C, 
promptly given 0.5 g of Chloromycetin. This the rash remained unchanged, the patient 
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complained of headache and insomnia, and 
she still had flushed facies and conjunctival 
injection, as well as slight tremor of the 
tongue. The following day the patient was 
much improved and on the ninth day after 
onset she had no complaints, the rash was 
fading, and the conjunctival injection as 
well as the tremor and dryness of the tongue 
were gone. On the 12th day the patient was 
cheerful and sat up in bed. She was discharged 
from the hospital on the ISth day after 
onset. 

Patient D.G.M. was admitted to the hospi- 
tal on the seventh day of an illness which ap- 
peared U-pical of typhus fever. He was ex- 
tremely ill with a fever of 40' C and had an 
extensive, discrete macular rash which was 
not yet hemorrhagic. The Weil-Felix test 
at this time was positive at a dilution of 
1/640. At 1:00 p. m. on the eightli day of 
illness the patient was given 1.5 g of Chloro- 
mycetin by mouth, this w'as repeated at 2:00 
p. m. Subsequently ho received 0.2 g everj' 
2 hours day and night until the morning of 
the 11th day at which time the dosage was 


reduced to 0.2 g every 3 hours. The following 
day the drug was further reduced to 0.2 g 
e%’ery 4 hours and the drug was discontinued 
on the morning of the 14lh day. The blood 
level of Chloromycetin rose rapidly and 
reached a value of 40.5 y per ml at 8:00 a. m. 
on the morning of the second day of therapy; 
similarly the urine level had risen progressive- 
ly and reached a value of 400 y per ml at 
this time, (See Fig. 3.) During the next few 
days the blood level of drug ranged between 
10 and 5 y per m! and the urine around a 
value of 100 y per ml. Although the tempera- 
ture dropped to 38‘’C on the morning after 
therapy was begun, the patient showed no 
other obvious evidence of improvement; the 
semidelirium continued, the rash had become 
petechial in some areas, the conjunctivae were 
still markedly injected, and fine tremors of 
the tongue and extended fingers continuetl 
unabated, furthermore, that afternoon the 
temperature returned to 40°C. On the morn- 
ing of the tenth day the temperature w.ls 
37.5'C, the cutaneous lesions were unchanged 
and delirium still persisted. Despite the pos- 
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sibility that the tlrug therapy might be con- any role in producing the patient's confused 
tributing to the delirium, Chloromycetin was mental state. The improvement from the 11th 
continued. The next day the patient's tempera- day ’ivas obvious. It was the impression of the 
ture was normal and he was lucid; therefore, group that this patient represented an ex- 
it i.s assumed that the drug had not played tremely severe case of epidemic tj’phus, in 
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whom the prognosis on the eighth day was 
ominous, who recovered more rapidly than 
one would have expected. 

Fig. 4 summarizes the data on temperature, 
pulse and serological response of an untreated 
adult case of epidemic U^phus observed in the 
Hospital General during the period of study. 

During the investigation 7 cases of tjphus 
fever were followed in the Hospital del Nino. 
On the basis of serological findings, 4 of these 
subsequently were proved to be murine t\phus 
and 3 epidemic typhus. One child with each 


type of disease was treated with Chloro- 
mycetin; the detailed records on these 2 
treated children are illustrated in Fig. 5 and 
6, respectively. Fig. S also contains informa- 
tion on the 3 untreated children who had 
murine typhus, and Fig. 6 the data on the 
2 untreated children with epidemic U^ihus. 
In general, the children received orally 
amounts of drug which were comparable to 
that given to adult patients on the basis of 
body weight. Thus, patient P.G.P. received 
about as much as A.F., the first patient treated, 
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and patient R.A.S. was given a dosage inter- 
mediate between that given to adults A.F. 
and R.L. T\'phus fever in children is generally 
so mild that evaluation of any therapeutic 
agent is extremely difficult even when large 
numbers of cases are investigated. It was our 
impression that Chloromycetin therapy pro- 
duced no untoward effects in these children 
and may have been of some benefit. 
Conclusion. On the basis of these limited 
observations, it may be concluded that the 
administration of Chloromycetin to patients 
with typhus fever is a relatively safe pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, the chemotherapeutic 
effect obtained in the few patients treated was 


suffidentlj’’ encouraging to warrant further 
tests with the drug. It is suggested that 
Chloromycetin be employed in oral treatment 
of the next group of patients to be studied 
according to the following schedule; an initial 
dose of 40 mg per kilo body weight followed 
by a total daily dose of 35 mg per kilo body 
weight, given in divided amounts at 2-hour 
intervals, until obvious improvement in the 
patient’s condition is noted; subsequently 
maintenance dose of 20 mg per kilo body 
weight per day given in divided amounts at 
4'hour intervals, until the 13th or 14th day 
after onset. 
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Active and Inactive Murine Poliomyelitis Virus as Interfering Agents 
Against Poliomyelitic Infection in Monkeys.* 

CtAUS W. JUNGEBLUT. 

From the Dcpnrtmcnt of Bacteriology, College of Phyaicinns and Surgeons, Cohimhin Univer- 
sity, yew Tori: City. 


It has previously been shown that live 
mouse-adapted human poliomyelitis virus has 
the ability of interfering with the propagation 
of simian poliomyelitis virus in rhesus mon- 
keys. Such interference is demonstrable (a) 
by the intracerebral injection of a mixture of 
murine (SK, MM) and simian (.Aycock, 
RMV) virus, or (b) by the peripheral ad- 
ministration of large amounts of murine virus 
during the early incubation period of polio- 
myelitic infection.* The mechanism of this 
antagonism is not knowm even though several 
hypotheses have been advanced as possible 
e-xplanations.--* 


* Aided bv gmnts from t!ic Pliilip Il.-iiison 
Hips, .Tr., Memori.nl Fund .and from anonymous 
donor.s, 

1 .lungi'Wnt, C. W., and SSanders, M., J. Prg. 
Mcil., Ipdn, 72. t07 ; S.nndcrs, M., .and .lungcbtut, 
C. W,, ,T. Prp. ilcil., 1042, T.l, 031 ; .Tuncebliit, 
C. W., rind Snndors, M., J. prp. Med., 1042, 
T«, 127. 

-.lunRpblut, C. W., .7. Bxp. Med., 104.">, 81, 275. 

^Gnrd, S.. Acta Med, Seand., 1044, 110. 27. 


In an attempt to throw more light on this 
problem it seemed of interest to investigate 
whether the interfering effect can be elicited 
with inactivated or attenuated murine virus 
as well as with active virus. The following 
report deals with an e.xploration of this 
question. The murine virus used w'as the AOI 
strain, the simian virus was the Aycock 
strain. The methods chosen for inactivation 
were (a) desiccation, (b) e.xposure to radio- 
active sodium, (c) ultraviolet irradiation, and 
(d) chlorination. 

Methods: Desiccation. Brains from infected 
mice were harvested at the height of paralysis, 
placed in an open Petri dish, and dried in a 
desiccator over sodium hydroxide at 57°C., 
20-22°C or 4°C for various lengths of time. 
The procedure was carried out either in vacuo 
or in nitrogen atmosphere. It was found that 
the virus preseivcd its full virulence (K)-® 
to 10-*® i.c. or i.p.) for the longest period 
tested. I.c. 20 days, when dried in the icebox 
at A'C. .At room temperature (20-22°C.) the 
virus suffered a progressive loss of virulence 
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which began at 5 days and became more 
marked at 10-15 da\-s; after 29 days drying 
the remaining potency was such that mice 
could only be infected intracerebrally with 
a lO"^ dilution. This inactivation, however, 
could be largelj’ prevented by diying in ni- 
trogen atmosphere. When desiccation was 
carried out in the incubator (37“C) a rapid 
loss of virulence occurred so that- virus dried 
for 5 da\'s was barely infectious in a lO"^ 
dilution by intracerebral lest; the same dose 
produced no s 3 Tnptoms after intraperitoneal 
inoculation. Virus thus attenuated was used 
for the later experiments. 

Exposure to radioactive sodium. A 10% 
virus suspension, prepared from freshlj' 
harvested infected mouse brains, was com- 
bined in equal volumes (1 ml) with radio- 
active sodium (Na-'') in isotonic sodium 
chloride solution at pH 5-6.* The amounts of 
radio-sodium used varied from 20 to 120 mg 
NaCl and the radioactivity from 1 to 10 milli- 
curie, as measured with the Geiger-Muller 
counter at the time of initial contact with the 
virus. After various periods of contact, rang- 
ing from 24 hours to one week in the icebox, 
the preparations were sampled and viral 
potenej’’ was determined. Within the first 48 
hours there was little if any loss of virulence. 
After 96 hours contact, some of the prepara- 
tions had deteriorated to the extent that only 
10'’^ dilutions were infectious for mice, while 
other preparations apparently had retained 
their full virulence. No further change oc- 
curred after longer contact up to one week. 
Virus titrations could only be carried out by 
the intraperitoneal route, since intracerebral 
injections proved toxic for mice. Since the 
procedure gave extremely irregular results 
in repeated tests and failed to yield prepara- 
tions which were non-infectious in a 
dilution by intraperitoneal test in mice, none 
of these preparations were employed in later 
experiments. One more reason for abandoning 
these preparations was the fact that virus 

t The sodium isotope used in these experi- 
ments was prepared in the Radiation Labora- 
tories ot tlic riiysies Department, Columbia Uni- 
versitT, and was kindly supplied by Dr. Allan 
F. Reid. 


attenuated by radioactive sodium proved 
capable of causing a lethal burn in the brain 
of a monkej’ following intracerebral injection, 
even though the mixture, through standing 
for 4 da\'s, had lost the greater part of its 
initial radioactivity. 

Ultraviolet irradiation. Through the cour- 
tesj' of Dr. S. 0. Levinson of the Michael 
Reese Research Foundation, Chicago, an op- 
portunity was afforded to test several murine 
virus preparations which had been inactivated 
by flash exposure to extreme ultraviolet ir- 
radiation with the high power, low pressure 
lamp used by the Chicago group of workers. 
The exposure time varied from 0.2 to 0,5 
second. Preparations irradiated for 0.3 sec- 
ond proved uniformly non-infectious for mice 
in lO"' dilution by i.c. or i.p. test. 

Chlorination. Solutions of sodium hjpo- 
chlorile were prepared which contained vari- 
ous amounts of the substance ranging from 
42 parts per million to 4200 parts per million. 
Equal volumes of the NaClO solution and of 
a non-centrifuged 10% viral mouse brain 
suspension were combined and samples were 
tested at different lengths of contact for 
infectivity in mice. It was found that con- 
centrations of 42, 420, 1250 and 2100 ppm 
had caused no deterioration of potency. How- 
ever, concentrations of 3150 ppm regularly 
inactivated the vdrus completely after 30-45 
minutes contact in the icebox, as determined 
b}^ i.c. and i.p. tests in mice. Material thus 
prepared, without neutralization of the resid- 
ual chlorine, was used for later experiments 
in monkej’s. 

Interference experiments in monkeys. A 
number of e.xperiments were run in which 
rhesus monkeys, following intracerebral in- 
fection with 50-100 minimal paralytic doses 
of Av'cock virus (0.5 ml 1:100 glyccrinatcd 
cord suspension) received daily injections by 
peripheral routes (intravenous, intraperiton- 
eal) of massive doses (10-15 ml of 10% viral 
mouse brain suspension) of murine virus 
inactivated by desiccation, by ultraviolet ir- 
radiation or by chlorination. These injections 
were commenced on the day of infection and 
maintained during the incubation period of the 
disease, but in no case e.vceeding 12 days. 
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An appropriate number of monkeys, infected 
intracerebrally with the same dose of Aycock 
virus, and left either untreated or treated with 
lOfc normal mouse brain suspension, with 
chlorinated normal mouse brain suspension, or 
with sodium hj^pochlorite solution (3150 
ppm), accompanied these experiments. To 
provide a basis for comparing the relative 
efficacy of the several inactivated virus prep- 
arations with that of active virus, a number 
of monkeys were included which received 
similar injections of unmodified 10% viral 
mouse brain suspension following intracerebral 
infection with the same dose of Aycock virus. 
The results are brought together in Table I. 

It appears from the data given in Table 
I that monkeys which had received ultra- 
violet-irradiated or desiccated MM virus 
developed paralysis in the same manner as 
did the corresponding control animals. When 
chlorinated INIM virus was used as interfering 
agent there was some evidence of slight but 
irregular protection. Thus, of a total of 16 
monkeys treated in this manner, 5 animals 
(31.2%) escaped paralysis, whereas all of 
19 control monkeys succumbed to the disease. 
By contrast it will be seen that in a group of 
24 monkeys which had received unmodified 
murine virus, 16 animals (66.6%) remained 
free from paralysis as compared with a mor- 
bidity rale of 100% in a control group of 
19 untreated monkeys. The latter figures are 
in close agreement with the experience pre- 
viously collected in similar e.vperiments. 

In order to determine whether the results 
obtained with chlorinated murine virus could 
be duplicated in monkeys infected with a 
larger dose of simian virus, the experiment 


was repeated with another group of monkeys. 
The interfering agent was again MM virus, 
inactivated by chlorination (2600-3500 ppm 
sodium hspochlorite) , but the infecting dose 
of Aycock virus ranged from at least 50-1000 
minimal paralytic doses (0.5 ml of 1:100 to 
1:2000 fresh monkey cord suspension). An 
adequate number of untreated control mon- 
keys accompanied this e.xperiment. The results 
are shown in Table II. 

It will be seen from Table II that all of 
the treated monkes’s developed the tjpical 
disease as did the corresponding control ani- 
mals. 

Conclusions. The sum total of the work 
reported leads to the conclusion that MM 
virus, inactivated by e.xposure to various 
phj’sical and chemical agencies, is unable, as 
a rule, to prevent the development of paralysis 
in monkeys infected with simian vims under 
the conditions employed in these tests. The 
slight and irregular protection obsemed on 
occasion with the use of chlorinated murine 
virus is exceptional and operates only against 
limited doses of simian virus. The results are, 
therefore, in marked contrast with the high 
rate of non-paralytic survival that is obtain- 
able when unmodified active virus is used as 
interfering agent in comparable amounts. 
While interference with active murine virus 
still offers the only successful approach — 
known at present — to a prevention of the 
e.xperimental disease, the fact that inactiva- 
tion of the virus causes a definite qualitative 
or quantitative alteration of the effective 
interfering factor opposes serious difficulties 
to a possible application of this method for 
human use. 
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Studies on 3, 4-Dimethyl-5-Sulfanilamido-Isoxazole (Nu-445) in Humans.* 

Stanley J. SarNoff.* (Introduced by G. L. IMaison.) 

From the First Medical -Service, Mount Sinai Sospital, Fete Tori: City. 


Sarnoff, Freedman and Hyman^ reported 
on the activity of a new sulfonamide, 3,4- 
dimethyl-S-sulfanilamido-isoxazole (Nu-445) t 
in urinary tract infections with B. proteus. 
This sulfonamide derivative was found to be 
characterized by low toxicity and by a high 
solubility at pH 6.0 to 7.5,= the latter greatly 
diminishing the danger of crystallization in 
the urinary tract. The compound seemed 
suitable for the treatment of urinary infec- 
tions because of its in vitro activity against 
the gram-negative organisms frequently oc- 
curring in urinary tract infections.^ 

Our encouraging early studies were sub- 
sequently confirmed by Haines and Micelli,® 
Narins,^ and Lazarus and Schwarz.® A less 
optimistic report has been published by 
Rodgers and Colby.® 

The clinical therapeutic work described 
above^ was preceded by pharmacological 
studies in humans. These were mainly con- 
cerned with the absorption and elimination 
of the drug after oral and parenteral admin- 
istration and the toxicology of the new prod- 
uct in human beings. 

The results are presented in this paper. 

Determination in blood and urine. Nu-445 


* Tilts study iv.ss .sided by .i grant from the 
Elsa and William Mcnkc Fund. 

t Present address is the Department of Physi- 
ology, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston. 

} Supplies of this compound ivcrc obtained for 
study from Hoffmann-La Roebe, Xuticy, N..T. 

1 Sarnoff, S. ,T., Freedman, M. A., and Hj-man, 
A. A., .7. Vrol., 19-lG, Tw, 417. 

- Schnitzer, 11, .T., Foster, R. H. K., Ercoli, N., 
Soo-Hoo, G., Mangicri, C. N., and Boo, M. D., 
J. I’harm., 1P4G, 88, 47. 

3 Haines, IV. H., and Micolli, S., Frtinsylvania 
Mai. J., 1P47, 50, 1328. 

* Xarins, E., ,7. Vml, 1P4S, 50, 02. 

Ti Eazarus. .1. A., and Schwarz, L. H., in press. 

eiiodgcr.s, R. and Colby, F. H., ,7. Urol., 
104S, .50. G.'.P. 


may be determined by the method of Bratton 
and Marshall." A solution of the lithium salt 
of Nu-44S served as the standard. 

Mode of admi7iistratio7i. Like other sulf- 
onamides, the oral tablet is 0.5 g. Parenteral 
administration is facilitated to a considerable 
degree by the use of the lithium salt of Nu- 
445. Made up as a 10% solution, each ampule 
contains 10 cc, or 1 g, and may be injected 
intravenously or intramuscularly without un- 
toward effects. 

Intravenous administration. Three patients 
of varying weights were given 4 g (40 cc of 
the 10% solution) of the lithium salt of 
Nu-445 intravenously. The injection was 
completed in 3 minutes. There were no un- 
toward reactions. Blood and urine levels 
were determined at regular intervals during 
the 24-hour period following the injection. 
The results of the blood level determinations 
are given in Table I. Renal e.xcretion of the 
drug was in evidence 30 minutes after the 
injection, and the average level in the urine 
for the ensuing 24-hour period was 500 mg %. 
Excretion was not complete 24 hours after 
the injection at which time the determinations 
were discontinued. The figure of 500 mg % 
refers to total drug, 35% of which was 
present in the acetylated form. This is in 
agreement with the laboratory data of 
Schnitzer, ct al.- who found 32% of the e.x- 
creted sulfonamide to be in the acetylated 
form. 

Inframusadar administration. Three g (30 
cc of a 10% solution) of the lithium salt of 
Nu-445 were administered intramuscularlj’, 
15 cc into each gluteal region. The data in 
Table I indicate that the concentration in 
the blood was somewhat lower than after 
the higher intravenous dose. What is ordinar- 
ily thought to be a therapeutic sulfonamide 

r Bratton, A. C., ami Marshall, E. K., .)r., 
J. Biol. Chnn.. 10,3P, 128, 5.37. 
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TABLE 1. 

Biooil Level of Xa-'!4u After Single Boses Administered bv tbe Oral, Tntranmseular, ami 

Intravenous Eoutc. 


Avg blood level (mg 


Bose, g Bmite patients 


br 

2-3 Ur 

4-5 Ur 

S-O Ur 

24-30 ill 

3 per o.v 3 

free 

5.8 

13.S 

16.0 

11.0 



total 

6.5 

15.3 

IT.O 

12.T 

— 

4 ' ' ■ ' 3 

free 

6.S 

0.0 

14.6 

0.2 

.3.8 


total 

7,5 

12.0 

10.6 

16.0 

3.S 

3 intrnxiiusc. 1 

free 

10.0 

15.0 

13.0 

10.0 

3.0 


total 

10.0 

IG.O 

16.0 

14.0 

. 0.0 

4 mt raven. 3 

free 

3S.0 

26.0 

IS.G 

0.0 

‘ 2.0 


total 

3S.0 

26.0 

20.0 

14.0 

3.3 

level was, however, maintained for an 

8- to 

Multiple 

oral doses were 

first- 

tried by 

9'hour period, and even after 24 hours ap- 

adopting a 

dosage 

schedule of 2.0 

•g even' 

preciable blood concentrations were 

Still 

8 hours. This would confer several advantages 


present. The acetylation varied from 0 to 
50%. The average concentration in the urine 
was 150 mg %, 46.5% of which was present 
in the acelylaled form. Excretion was not 
complete after 31 hours at which time ob- 
servations were terminated. 


in that it would halve the number of medica- 
tions by the nursing personnel, and allow an 
8-hour period during which the patient’s 
sleep would not be disturbed. Table II indi- 
cates that such a dosage schedule does not 
allow the blood level to fall below the desired 


Oral administration. Single oral doses of 
3.0 and 4.0 g each were given to 2 groups of 
3 patients. In the first group (3.0-g dose), 
food had been withheld for 12 hours, while 

TABLE II. 

Variation in Blood Level Over tlie S-Hour Period. 
Patient Has Been Becciving 2 Grains Ku-145 per 
0.1 Every 8 Hours for 24 Hours. 

P.ntioiil A P.aticnt B 


isru-445 
per os 

Time 

Free 
mg % 

Total 
mg % 

Free 
mg % 

Total 
mg % 


12 

13 

17 

13 

IS 

2g 

rt 

10.5 

14 

10 

16 


4 

20 

OO 

16 

20 


6 

10.5 

20 

15 

10 


S 

12 

14 

11.5 

16 

2g 

10 

10 

14 

11 

15 


the other group received the drug coincident 
with the noonday meal. The results of the 
blood levels as given in Table I do not seem 
to indicate that the presence of food in the 
stomach greatly alters the absorption. Ade- 
quate blood concentrations were maintained 
for a period of 2 to 9 hours. Urine determina- 
tions were carried out on specimens obtained 
4 and 8 hours after the ingestion of 3 g per 
os in 3 patients. An average value of 236.6 
mg % of total drug was found, 32.8% of 
which was in the acetylated form. 


concentration at any time during the 8-hour 
period. 

It seemed desirable to study dosage sched- 
ules in which a high initial dose was followed 
by the continued administration of smaller 
doses over a longer period. The blood levels 
observed in patients while on 3 different 
dosage schedules are given in Table III. Blood 
samples were taken midway between doses. 
The figures show that a consistent level was 
maintained for the entire period of medica- 
tion. Twenty-four hours after discontinuation 
of the drug, the concentration of the drug in 
the blood was found to be quite low. Urine 
samples taken during the period of treatment 
showed an average concentration of 425.5 mg 
%, 34.8% of which was present in the ace- 
tylated form. Twenty-four hours after the 
administration of the drug was stopped, the 
urine concentration dropped to 12- IS mg % 
total drug, 59% of which was acetylated. 
Traces of diazotizable material could still he 
demonstrated in the urine of a patient 3 days 
after a total dose of 46.0 g, over a 7-da.v 
period, had been given. 

Spinal fluid. Since the activity of Nu-445 
against the meningococcus was found to he 
similar to that of sulfadiazine,* the rapidity 
of its entry into the spinal fluid and tbe 
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TABLE III. 

Blood Level of Xu-445 After Different Oral Dostige Selicdules. 


Dosage 

Xo. of 
patients 



Avg blood level in 

1 mg 

9f after days 


' 1 

f> 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s' 

4 g initial 

1 

free 

12.0 

12..5 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

1.5* 

I g every 4 lir 


tot.al 

12.0 

IS.O 

16.0 

14.0 

14.0 

18.0 

10.0 

1.5* 

3 g initial 

3 

free 

IC.O 

12.3 

15.0 

13.8 

15.8 

1.7* 





2 g every S lir 


total 

19.3 

17.0 

IS.O 

18.0 

19.0 

2.5* 

— 

• 

.3 g initial 

n 

free 

10.7 

11.0 

12.3 

13.0 

12.0 

— 

— 



1 g every 0 lir 


total 

16.7 

16.0 

17.5 

17.0 

17.0 

— 

— 




* Alcdicafion discontii\ucd tlie niglit before. 


eventual level it attains there are of some 
importance. Table IV indicates that, within 
2 to 3 hours after its intravenous or oral 
administration, the drug begins to enter the 
spinal fluid. In 2 patients with normal central 
nervous systems the eventual levels attained 
were low, being 1.2 mg and 1.0 mg while 
blood levels were 7.5 and 11.5 mg %, respec- 
tively, of the free drug. However, in one 
patient with meningococcus meningitis the 
intravenous injections of 4 g and continued 
oral doses resulted in blood levels of between 
28-30 mg % free and 37-40 mg % of the 
total drug. There was clinical and hematologic 
evidence of severe dehydration in this patient. 
At this time the spinal fluid levels were 8 
mg % free and 36 mg *fo total Nu-445. \ 
subsequent spinal fluid level determination 
revealed 5 mg % free and 12 mg % total 
drug. Recent evidence indicates that the bar- 
rier between blood and spinal fluid is ap- 
preciably altered in the presence of inflam- 
mation. 

Toxicity iit the human. Xu-445 was ad- 
ministered in varying doses to 37 patients. 
Other than the 6 patients %vho were given 
single doses at various times for the purposes 
of absorption studies, this group received 
total doses ranging from 17 to 93 g over 
periods ranging from 4 to 20 da}-s. No alkali 
therapy was given. No attempt was made to 
control the hydration of the patient in order 
to duplicate the various conditions which one 
might e.^pcct to encounter clinically. 

One significant fall in hemoglobin. 22^. 
w.as encountered in a patient with ulcerative 
colitis and a 4-}- guaiaic test in the stool 


during the entire course of drug administra- 
tion. One moderate depression of the white 
blood cell count occurred in a severely debil- 
itated individual with pyelonephritis in whom 
a provisional diagnosis of Hodgkin’s disease 
had been made. One patient e.vperienced a 
2° rise in temperature coincident with the 
onset of drug administration. He was in his 
6th postoperative day, but no evidence of 


TABLE rv. 

Early Spinal Fluid Levels After Oral and Paren- 
teral .Administration of Xu-445. 



Dose 

Hr after 
administration 

Mg% 

Free 

Total 

4 

g. p.o. 

2.5 

0.25 

0.25 

4 

ff 

3.5 

0.025 

0.025 

4 

Jt 

2.8 

0 

0.15 

4 

g i.v. 

2.0 

0.4 

0.8 

4 

ff 

2.0 

0.5 

0.75 


infection was present and the fever was at- 
tributed to the drug. 

One patient had reacted with severe urti- 
caria and vomiting to as little as one g of 
sulfadiazine on 3 different occasions, but did 
not react to full doses of Nu-445 over a 
period of 2 weeks. A second patient had 
experienced severe headache, nausea, and 
vomiting with the previous administration 
of either sulfadiazine or sulfathiazole. The 
first dose of 4 g of Nu-445 was followed by 
a moderate headache, but this disappeared 
in 24 hours and no further reaction was noted 
while the patient was on full doses. 

Crystalluria was not observed in any pa- 
tient despite the fact that no alkali was given. 
Hematuria attributable to the drug was not 
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TABLE I. 

Blood Level of Xu-4-15 After Single Boses Administered by tlic Oral, Intraimiseular, mid 

Intravenous Ronlc. 


Xo. of 


Dose, g 

Rmife 

p.aticnts 


n 

per os 

3 

free 

total 

4 

f } >f 

3 

free 

total 

3 

intr.iiiiusc. 

1 

free . 
total 

4 

intravni. 

3 

free 

total 


level was, however, maintained for an S- to 
9-hour period, and even after 24 hours ap- 
preciable blood concentrations were still 
present. The acetylation varied from 0 to 
S0%. The average concentration in the urine 
was 150 mg %, 46.5% of which was present 
in the acetylated form. Excretion was not 
complete after 31 hours at which time ob- 
servations were terminated. 

Oral adminhlratiou. Single oral doses of 
3.0 and 4.0 g each were given to 2 groups of 
3 patients. In the first group (3.0-g dose), 
food had been withheld for 12 hours, while 

TABLE II. 

V.'iri.'ition in Blood Level Over the 8-Hour Period. 
P.sticnt H.os Been Bcceiving 2 Gr-nnis Ku-445 per 
o.t Every 8 Hours for 24 Hours. 

P.iticnt A Patient B 


K’u-445 


Free 

Total 

Free 

Total 

per os 

Time 

mg % 

mg % 

mg % 

mg% 


12 

13. 

17 

13 

18 

2g 

O 

10.5 

14 

10 

10 


4 

20 

OO 

IG 

20 


G 

16.5 

20 

15 

1!) 


8 

12 

14 

11.5 

IG 


10 

10 

14 

11 

35 


the other group received the drug coincident 
with the noonday meal. The results of the 
blood levels as given in Table I do not seem 
to indicate that the presence of food in the 
stomach greatly alters the absorption. Ade- 
quate blood concentrations were maintained 
for a period of 2 to 9 hours. Urine determina- 
tions were carried out on specimens obtained 
4 and S hours after the ingestion of 3 g per 
os in 3 patients. An average value of 236.6 
mg % of total drug was found, 32.8% of 
which was in the acetylated form. 


Ayr Wood level (mg 


Vi Iw 

2-3 lir 

4-5 lir 

S O hr 

24-30 hr 

5.8 

13.8 

10.0 

11.0 



G.5 

15.3 

17.0 

12.7 



G.S 

0.0 

14.0 

0.2 

3.8 

7.5 

12.0 

10.0 

10.0 

.3.8 

10.0 

15.0 

13.0 

10.0 

3.0 

10.0 

IG.O 

IG.O 

14.0 

, 0.0 

38.0 

2G.0 

IS.G 

9.0 

' 2.0 

38.0 

2G.0 

20.0 

14.0 

T-.-. ■ 3.3 


Multiple oral doses were first' ’-'tried by 
adopting a dosage schedule of- 2.^1 'g everj' 
8 hours. This would confer several advantages 
in that it would halve the number of rnedica- 
tions by the nursing personnel, and allow an 
8-hour period during which the patient’s 
sleep would not be disturbed. Table II indi- 
cates that such a dosage schedule does not 
allow the blood level to fall below the desired 
concentration at any time during the S-hour 
period. 

It seemed desirable to study dosage sched- 
ules in which a high initial dose was followed 
by the continued administration of smaller 
doses over a longer period. The blood levels 
observed in patients while on 3 different 
dosage schedules are given in Table III. Blood 
samples were taken midway between doses. 
The figures show that a consistent level was 
maintained for the entire period of medica- 
tion. Twenty-four hours after discontinuation 
of the drug, the concentration of the drug in 
the blood was found to be quite low. Urine 
samples taken during the period of treatment 
showed an average concentration of 425.5 mg 
%, 34.8% of which was present in the ace- 
tylated form. Twenty-four hours after the 
administration of the drug was stopped, the 
urine concentration dropped to 12-18 mg % 
total drug, 59% of which was acetylated. 
Traces of dfazotizable material could still he 
demonstrated in the urine of a patient 3 days 
after a total dose of 46.0 g, over a 7-day 
period, had been given. 

Spinal fluid. Since the activity of Nu-445 
against the meningococcus was found to be 
similar to that of sulfadiazine,- the rapidity 
of its entry into the spinal fluid and the 
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a local anesthetic like procaine hydrochloride 
(I) to substitute for acetylcholine chloride 
(A) in the nerv'e tissue: 

H 

C2H3 

/ 

il i \oH5 

0 Cl 

CH, 

I CH;, 

(A) CH3— C— O— CHnCHok'^ 

■ II ■ 'IV 

0 Cl 

However, it is hazardous to ignore the ex- 
treme differences in physiological and chem- 
ical properties beUveen quaternary ammonium 
salts and salts of tertiary amines. A study of 
quaternary ammonium derivatives closely re- 
lated to acetylcholine chloride and to procaine- 
hydrochloride should shed some light on the 
problem. 

If the theoiy cited is to be accepted, the 
ner\-e “receptor” cells must be assumed to be 
unable to distinguish between a tertiarj"^ 
amine salt and a quaternary’ ammonium salt; 
quaternary ammonium salts of the local 
anesthetic esters should either antagonize or 
potentiate the acetylcholine effect. 

The compounds used in this study were 
procaine hydrochloride (I) and the following 
closely related products, in which only the 
H or Cl groups attached to the terminal 
X of I were varied: 

I. Cnlt-, CoH.-,. It. Cl Procaine hydrocliloridc 

II. C.jU-,. Cnllj, I Procaine ctliiodido 

III. G.!!-, C.II-, Cfla, I Proc.ainc metliiodide 

IV. CH;s. Cli;,, !!, Cl 

V. CIl^, CII;st CIla> ^ p-Aininobcnzoylcholinc 
iodide 

VI. CH.V CH-. Coll-, I 

Compounds I and IV are hydrochlorides 
of tertiary amines, the rest quaternary am- 
monium derivatives. I, II, and R", were first 

1 Thimann, K. V., Aro7i, Biochem., 1943, 2, S7. 
-Kapp. G. \V., and Wessinper, G. D., The Burr., 
1944. 44. r,S. 

a Scimelcr, F. \V., .7. C/icm. Kducation, 1943, 
22, .SSS. 

4 Nacliinansolin, D., in I’iiysical-Chem. Meclian- 
i.'in of Xorvo .\c(ivity, .Inn. .rlcud. Scienre, 194T, 
•t7. 393. 



prepared by Einhorn.® Compound HI was 
furnished by ^Ir. F. X. Minard. Compounds 
V and VI which appear to be new, were 
characterized as follows: 

V. p-dimethylaminoetliyl p-aminotenzoate 

metliiodide. m.p. 254-0°. Anal, calcd. for 
CjoHjjjXoOoI: 27, 8.00. Found: X, 8.08. 
VI. / 3 -dimetliylaminoethyl p-aminolienzoate 

ctliiodide. m.p. 113-6°. .Anal, calcd. for 
jXoOoI : X, i.C9. Found: X, i.oS. 

Rapp and Wessinger- had described a 
marked diminution of the depressor effect 
of acetylcholine by a preceding (presumably 
very large) dose of procaine. Their paper 
refers to only one experiment in a dog and 
does not state the amount of procaine given. 
Hence it seemed desirable to repeat their 
e.xperiment. In our tests 5 dogs weighing 
7-10 kg and 2 cats of 3.2 kg and 2.5 kg were 
used. Four dogs and 2 cats were under 
Pentobarbital (Nembutal) anesthesia; one 
dog had been decerebrated under ether. 
-Acetylcholine, 1-5 y, was injected repeatedly 
i.v. in order to cause reproducible blood 
pressure drops of 30-50 mm Hg. .After this 
effect had been established, procaine hydro- 
chloride was given i.v. and followed im- 
mediately b}' repeated acetylcholine injections. 
No change in response to acetylcholine was 
seen in the cats following the administration 
of 10-20 mg procaine hydrochloride. The 
same result was seen in the 4 anesthetized 
dogs when 40-50 mg of procaine hydrochloride 
were used; however, 100 mg in one of the 
dogs caused a reduction of response to 
acetylcholine by about 30%. In the decere- 
brated animal 40-60 mg of procaine hydro- 
chloride inhibited acetylcholine action b\’ 
30-50% respectively. (See Fig. 1, part I) 
In only one of the dogs (6 kg) under nembutal 
anesthesia did we succeed in obtaining a 
significant decrease of the tj-pical depressor 
effect of acetylcholine by smaller doses of 
procaine (4-10 mg) during one part of the 
experiment. We were unable to detect the 
circumstances which caused or prevented this 
responsiveness: anesthesia and height of blood 
pressure were not involved. Procaine hvdro- 
chloride itself in doses below 100 mg did 
not cause a visible effect upon the blood 

3 Einiiorn, .A., .4nn., 1909, 371, 223. 
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observed, nor was there any evidence of renal 
irritation. 

Thirty cc of a 10% solution of the lithium 
salt were injected intramuscularly (15 cc into 
each buttock) in 3 patients. The injection was 
tolerated well in each case and no subsequent 
discomfort was noted. 

One patient, not included in the above 
group, afforded the opportunity for massive 
oral and intravenous therapy. Subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis with Bacillus prolctis had 
■been present for several months. In view of 
the activity of Nu-44S against this organism 
in the genito-urinary tract‘ and m vitro, it was 
thought worthwhile to attempt massive thera- 
py in this case. After a 4-g initial dose, 1 g 
every 4 hours was administered for 4 days, 

2 g every 4 hours for 4 more days, and then 

3 g every 4 hours for 10 days. No reactions 
were noted. While the patient was receiving 
this oral dose, 18 g of the lithium salt of 
Nu-445 were given intravenously over a 
period of 4 hours. Two days later, with the 
patient stilt on the same oral dose, 12 g were 
given intravenously in 10 minutes. Pallor 
and sweating were noted for a few hours after 
this last dose and crystalluria and microscopic 
hematuria were noted for the ensuing 3 days. 
This was accompanied by a transient rise in 
the blood urea nitrogen. It is doubtful if the 
usual clinical requirements would ever indicate 
the' administration of even a fraction of the 
dose administered to this patient. 

Two other patients not included in the 


above group who had been hospitalized be- 
cause of recent coronary occlusions, had fatal 
recurrences while receiving drug therapy. 
There was post-mortem confirmation in one 
of these. A third patient, recovering from a 
recent, severe, postoperative pulmonarj- 
embolization was being treated with Nu-445 
in an attempt to clear his urinarj’ tract of a 
Bacillus protcus infection, and while under 
treatment sustained a fatal recurrence. 

Summary. A new sulfonamide preparation 
has been presented which, on the basis of 
its high solubility in buffer solution, would 
be e.xpected to greatly diminish the danger of 
sulfonamide crystallization in the kidney, with 
or without the concomitant administration of 
alkali. Neither crystallization nor the signs 
of renal irritation in the absence of crystalliza- 
tion were observed (e.xcept in the patient to 
whom enormous doses were administered). 
The antibacterial activity in vivo and in vitro 
and The low to.xicity in the e.vperimental 
animal combined to recommend an investiga- 
tion of the clinical pharmacology of this 
compound. The blood and urine levels attained 
were found to be satisfactory and it was 
found possible to achieve and maintain these 
levels with an 8-hour dosage schedule. The 
entry of this drug into the spinal fluid of the 
normal individual is low, but in the presence 
of meningeal inflammation it was markedly 
increased in the one patient studied. The tox- 
icity of the compound is low. 
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Action of Quaternary Ammonium Salts and the Theory of Competitive 
Inhibition of Acetylcholine. 

^1. B. ilooRE, R. K. Richards, and K. E. Kueter. 

From the Department!! of Organic Chemistry and of Pharmacology, Ahhott Pcscarch Lahora- 

tones, Korth Chicago, JU. 

In several publications*--'^ attempts have sumes acceptance of the acetylcholine theor}' 
been made to explain local anesthesia as a for the transmission of impulses' along the 
competitn-e inhibition of acetylcholine action ner\-e fibre and the nerve ends. Some assume 
upon the neiwe. The theory, of course, as- that similarity in chemical structure enables 
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cast serious doubt upon a role of acetylcholine 
and its esterase in the mediation of conduc- 
tion along the nerve fiber, Nevertheless, the 
importance of this substance in the mediation 
of the stimulus at nerve endings cannot be 
completely excluded. In our experiments xve 
were not uniformly able to repeat the in- 
hibition of the depressor action of acetyl- 
choline by procaine as reported by Rapp and 
Wessinger, but it appeared that under the 
influence of relatively large doses of procaine 
a moderate decrease of the acetylcholine effect 
could be obtained. Our results on the isolated 
rabbit intestine were completely negative in 
this respect. We doubt that the above data 
can properly be interpreted as supporting 
the theory of a competitive inhibition of 
acetylcholine by procaine on the nerve ends. 

.■\s pointed out, procaine is the hydro- 
chloride of a tertiary amine and cannot 
justly be considered a quaternary ammonium 
compound; II, III, V, and VI are true 
quaternary ammonium derivatives, and are 
therefore chemically more like acetylcholine 
than procaine; this is particularly true of 
compound V which contains 3-methyl sub- 


stituents as does acetylcholine. None of the 
quaternary derivatives possessed the effect 
typical of acetylcholine, nor did they interfere 
with its action upon blood pressure or iso- 
lated rabbit intestine. The compounds exerted, 
in many respects, rather a marked nicotine- 
like effect. 

If partial inhibition of acetylcholine action 
by procaine is to be ascribed to similarity in 
chemical structure, such inhibitory effects 
should logically be expected to increase in the 
case of the closely related quaternary am- 
monium derivatives. This w^as not observed. 

Summary. The methyl and ethyl quaternary 
ammonium salts of procaine and of the 
analogous compound in which the ethyl groups 
are replaced by methyl groups were prepared. 
They were studied pharmacologically, especial- 
ly with regard to their ability to modify some 
of the effects of acetylcholine, and their 
properties were compared with those of the 
hydrochlorides of the tertiary amines. No 
support was found for the theory that in- 
hibition of acetylcholine action in this series 
is dependent upon similarity in chemical 
structure. 
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Fate and Distribution of Penicillin in the Body. I. Circulation of Penicillin 

in the Lymph.* 

R. J. ScHACHTER. (Introduced by N. Ercoli.) 

From the Department of Pharmncohpy and Chemotherapy, ITornfr Institnte for Therapeutic 


jRcscnrcJi, Kew 

The presence of penicillin in the urine*" 
and in the tissues-''-'* long after its disappear- 
ance from the blood stream, posed a number 
of questions concerning the fate and distri- 
bution of the antibiotic in the bodj'. This 

* Fart of this matcri.al was prosented at the 
Meeting of the Amei'icBn Scic'wtic? of Bsperi- 
niental Biology, Atlantic City, May. 1P4S. 

I Rotnanshy, M. .T. and Rittman, G. E. Xfic 

.r. lotr,, s.-w, sir. 

eCoim. KornbUth. B. A., Gruenptcin. I., 

Thoinmin, K. .1. and Freund, .1, Pnoc. Soc. Esr, 
Biou .tx-n Mr.n., 194.-,, .TO, 14.',. 


York dtp. 

led US to Study the penicillin content of the 
lymph and its relation to the blood levels. 

We expected to find an explanation for the 
missing correlation between blood, urine, and 
tissue levels in the lymphatic circulation. 

Material and Methods. Dogs of various 
breeds, of 9-12 kg body weight, were anes- 
thetized with either nembutal (35 mg/Icg, 

a ErooU, N., llucpcr, W. C., Laudif, E., Lewis, 
M. K. and Schwartz. B. S. .4m. ,J. }ted. Sci., 1P4S, 
215. 

4 Schwartz, B. S., Lewis. M. X., Wliitclicad, >r. 
and Ercnli, N., in press. 
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Doc, G kilo, decorcliroted blood pressure taken from the carotid arterr. A r= "> gamma 
acetylcholine. P = 40 mg procaine HCI. Ill — 4 mg cpd. No. III. 


pressure in dogs. At 100 mg it produced a 
slight and transitory depression. If any effect 
upon the response to acetylcholine occurred, 
it lasted but 3 minutes. 

Similar experiments were carried out with 
compound IV. When this dimethyl analogue 
of procaine was injected in doses of 50 mg 
in a cat weighing 2.5 kg, no reduction or an 
only insignificant one, in the tyTiical response 
of blood pressure to acetylcholine occurred. 

.■\cetylcholine is known to cause a marked 
contraction of the isolated rabbit intestine 
in vitro by peripheral parasympathicotropic 
stimulation. When 1.0 mg procaine hydro- 
chloride was added to a bath containing 20 
cc of Tyrode solution, a moderate reduction 
in tone and amplitude of contractions oc- 
curred, but the response to 20 y acetylcholine 
remained unimpaired. 

Richards, Roth and Kueter*"’ have reported 
that compound II possesses definite nicotine- 
like properties and produces a marked pressor 
effect frequently followed by a short depressor 
phase in dogs; in cats the depressor action 
prevailed. Further work, which will be de- 
scribed elsewhere in detail, indicates that 

e Rickards, R. K., Rotli, L. tV., and Kuetcr, 
K. E., Fat. Prnc., 1047, 0, 304. 


compounds III, V, and VI have a similar 
pressor effect in both species. These substances 
are completely devoid of local anesthetic 
activity, but have curare-like properties. 

The action of acetylcholine upon blood 
pressure was studied in 2 anesthetized cats 
and 3 anesthetized and one decerebrated dog 
before and following single or repeated doses 
of 1-4 mg of Compounds II, III, and V, im- 
mediately after the blood pressure had re- 
turned to the base line and then again about 
1-2 minutes later. In no case did we notice 
a change of the typical acetylcholine effect. 
Fig. I, part 11 shows a ti^pical experiment 
using Compound III. The same results were 
obtained with Compounds II, V, and VI. 

In experiments on isolated rabbit intestine, 
analogous to those described above, Com- 
pound II did not exert an effect in doses of 
1.0 mg. Compound V produced a transitorj’ 
stimulation, and neither affected the typical 
response of the gut to acetylcholine. 

Discussion. Recent publications such as 
the ones by Gerard' and Heymans,® have 

z Gerard, R. W., in Rliysic.al-Cltcmical Mechan- 
ism of Nerve .Activity, Anu. X(ic Tort: AeaH. 
Scir}we, 1047, 47, 575. 

Ilcymans, G., and .T.acob, F., Arch. Intern. 
riiarm., 1047, 74, 2.33. 
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penicillin determination, the dilution method,’”' 
with defibrinated rabbit blood as indicator of 
hemolysis and /3 hemolytic streptococcus 
strain 4 (Group A, Type 3)>, received in 1946 
from Dr..'R.’ J. Schnitzer; was used as test 
organism. ’ With his "inethod penicillin con- 
centrations of O.Ol'S-O.OS u/cc, are detectable. 
The tissues collected at the end of the experi- 
ment were mechanically ground, taken up in 
2 volumes of phosphate buffer (pH 6) and 
assayed for penicillin. Crystalline potassium 
penicillin G was administered in saline by 
various routes and by repository injection. 
For the latter purpose, we injected (intra- 
muscularly) a suspension of crystalline peni- 
cillin in oil plus epinephrine, which gives a 
high prolongation of blood and organ levels.® 
(.■\ commercial preparation — “Inlraciilin” — 
containing 300,000 u penicillin and 0.3 mg 
epinephrine per cc oil, was used.) 

1. Pciiidllhi ill Aqueous Medium, (a) Par- 


r- Raiiimelk.am]). C. H., Tnoc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
.\X!> Mr,n., ol, o.',. 


enteral administration. total of 23 dogs were 
anesthetized and prepared for collection of 
blood and lymph samples. Table I shows the 
results of experiments in dogs treated with 
20,000 units of penicillin, either intramuscu- 
larly or intravenously (approximately 2000 
u/kg). By both methods of administration 
the retention of penicillin in the Ijunph was 
longer than in the blood. The lymph and 
blood level curves did not show the same 
general direction. One and one half 
hours after injection, the penicillin content of 
the blood was rapidly descending; this was 
not the case in the lymph, as appears in Fig. 
1. The duration of detectable penicillin levels 
in the blood, lymph, and organs is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. (b) Intraduodcnal admin- 
istration. After laparotomy, the aqueous solu- 
tion was injected into the duodenum with 
a hypodermic needle. A 9.5 kg dog, treated 
with 1,000,000 units, showed a high penicillin 
blood concentration (0.5 u/cc) within 5 min- 
utes after adminbtration; in hour the 
concentration increased to 4.0 u/cc. .-Vfter S 
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TABLE I. • 


Penicillin Content of the L^^nJ^!l and Serum 

in Dogs Treated with 20,000 u. PeniciHin in Saline. 

BorNo. Route 

Ilr 

X'nits/ec 

Serum 

Lympli ■ 

1 Intramuscular 

2% 

.0 

2.0 


4-u 

0 

.n 


7 

0 

2.0 

11 

0 

.03 

.125 


7 

0 

.03 

17 

7 

.03 

.00 


8 

.03 

0 

23 

31/' 

.00 

.125 


4 

0 

.00 


5 

0 

.00 

10 Intravenous 

.3 

.125 

.25 


4 

0 

.125 


5 

0 

.00 


6 

0 

.03 

14 

3 

2.0 

4.0 


o 

1.0 

2.0 


i.v.) or sodium phenobarbital (120 to 160 
mg/kg, i.p.). A glass cannula was inserted 
and tied into the thoracic duct at its entrance 
into the vein and the lymph was permitted 
to flow continuously. Samples of blood (fe- 


moral vein) and lymph (cannula) were taken 
periodically and assayed for penicillin. To 
rule out the possible inherent bacteriostatic 
properties of these fluids, samples collected 
before treatment were used as control. For 
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penicillin determination, the dilution method,® 
with defibrinated rabbit blood as indicator of 
hemolysis and p hemolytic streptococcus 
strain 4 (Group A, Type 3)', received in 1946 
from Dr. 'R.' J. Schnitzer-, iras used as test 
organism, : With his imethod penicillin con- 
centrations of 0.013-0.03 u/cc, are detectable. 
The tissues collected at the end of the experi- 
ment were mechanically ground, taken up in 
2 volumes of phosphate buffer (pH 6) and 
assayed for penicillin. Crystalline potassium 
penicillin G was administered in saline by 
various routes and by repository injection. 
For the latter purpose, we injected (intra- 
muscularly) a suspension of crystalline peni- 
cillin in oil plus epinephrine, which gives a 
high prolongation of blood and organ levels,® 
(.*\ commercial preparation — “Intracillin” — 
containing 300,000 u penicillin and 0.3 mg 
epinephrine per cc oil, was used.) 

1. Poiicillhi ill Aqueous Medhnu. (a) Par- 


naminelk.imii, C. II., I’r.or. Soc. Exp. Ujoi., 
.ssn Mr.n., IIM'.:, .Tl, (l.I. 


enteral admmhiralion. A total of 23 dogs were 
anesthetized and prepared for collection of 
blood and lymph samples. Table I shows the 
results of experiments in dogs treated with 
20,000 units of penicillin, either intramuscu- 
larly or intravenously (approximately 2000 
u/kg). By both methods of administration 
the retention of penicillin in the lymph was 
longer than in the blood. The lymph and 
blood level curves did not show the same 
general direction. One and one half 
hours after injection, the penicillin content of 
the blood was rapidly descending; this was 
not the case in the lymph, as appears in Fig. 
1. The duration of detectable penicillin levels 
in the blood, lymph, and organs is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. (b) Inlradiiodcnal admin- 
istration. After laparotomy, the aqueous solu- 
tion was injected into the duodenum with 
a hypodermic needle. 9.5 kg dog, treated 
with 1,000,000 units, showed a high penicillin 
blood concentration (0.5 u/cc) within 5 min- 
utes after administration; in J/S hour the 
concentration increased to 4.0 u/cc. After 8 
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hours the blood still contained 0.25 u/cc levels were followed immediately after injec- 

penicillin. The penicillin did not appear in tion; in another group, the dogs were anes* 

the lymph until 10 minutes after injection; thetized for cannulation of the thoracic duct 

after this period the lymph level followed the 16 hours after penicillin treatment. During 

blood level for the entire duration of the most of the period when penicillin was still 

obser\'ation (8 hours). In a second dog, detectable in the blood stream, the concentra- 

weighing 9.0 kg, treated with 20,000 u peni- tions in the blood and lymph were of ap- 

cillin, 0.5 u/cc was found in the hanph and proximately the same value. However, toward 
in the serum during an obsen'ation period the end period of the blood level curve, (he 

of 3 hours. A third dog, weighing 12.5 kg lymph concentration was higher in the 

treated with the same dose, showed penicillin majority of cases. In relation to this, the dura- 
in the lymph for the complete observation tion of the penicillin in the lymph was sig- 
period of 7 hours, whereas the penicillin re- nificantly longer than in the blood. The dura- 
mained in the blood for only 6 hours. In this tion of the detectable penicillin levels in the 
experiment the penicillin appeared in the blood, lymph, liver, and kidney is presented 
lymph more than one hour after administra- in Fig. 3. The difference in duration between 
tion. when the blood already contained high blood and lymph was probably greater than 
penicillin concentrations (0.5 u/cc). it would appear from these figures, since in 

2. Repository Treatment. Fifteen dogs were most of these long-lasting e.xperiments the 
injected intramuscularly with 1 to 3 cc lymph level was not followed to the end. 
Intracillin, corresponding to 300,000 to 3, The Time of .-Ippcarancc of Penicillin 
9(X),000 units crystalline penicillin G. In one in the Lymph. In a certain number of experi- 
group of experiments, the lymph and blood ments, the time of appearance of penicillin in 
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TABLE n. 


Time of Appearance of Penicillin in the Lymph and in the Serum. 


Minutes after 
intraniusc, inject. 



Saline, 

20,000 

Procaine penicill,, 
300.000 u 

Intracillin, 
300,000 u. 

0 

Lvmph 


0 

0 

0 


Serum 


0.5 

1.0 

S.O 

10 

Lvmpli 


0.25 

0.125 

0.125 


Serum 


2.0 

2.0 

S.O 

15-25 

Lvmpli 




2.0 

2.0 


Serum 


— 

2.0 

S.O 



TABLE III. 



Organ. Lympli. and Blood Levels of Dogs 

Treated with Peiucillin. 



Assay at end 


u/cc 

u/g 


Dosage, 

of exper. 

r 

\ 

f ^ 

Administration 

X 10,000 

hr 

Blood Lymph Urine 

Liver Kidney 

S.aline i.m. 

O 

oy. 

.25 

.03 

.25 ,5 

>> >> 


9 

.5 

.25 

.5 .12 

’ ’ i.r. 

1 


.25 

.25 S< 

.25 1.0 

Intracillin, i.m. 

30 

23 

.25 

.25 

.5 4.0 



29 

0 

.5 10 

.12* .5 



30 

0 

.015 

.5 0 


90 

36 

.06 

.12 

.125 .125 


* Lung and spleen = 0.12 u/g. 


the blood and lymph was noted. In evert’ case 
studied — as in the previously mentioned intra- 
duodenal experiments — the penicillin appeared 
first in the blood, then, 5 to 10 minutes later, 
in the lymph. (Table II). These results sug- 
gest that the absorption of penicillin takes 
place through the blood capillaries. It is note- 
worthy that the recently described insoluble 
procaine penicillin suspended in oil® gave 
the same result as the soluble salts. 

4. Lymph and Organ Levels. The duration 
of penicillin in the liver and kidneys was 
generally longer than in the lymph. Occasion- 
alh' it was obsen-ed that the duration of the 
penicillin was more prolonged in the liver 
than in the kidneys. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

Conclusions. This study reveals that the 
penicillin lymph level is more prolonged than 
the blood level. The appearance of penicillin 
in the blood earlier than in the lymph "suggests 
that the absorption of penicillin takes place 
through the blood capillaries. It seems to be 
a regular occurrence that penicillin, after its 
passage from the blood into the lymphatic 

<i llnldir, G. L., Broun, E.. .'itid Patcl?1;i. R. A.. 
Vr.oc. Soe. Exp. Bioi,. .\xi> Mni., 1P4S, 07. C. 


sj’stem and into the tissues, is retained longer 
in the last two. 

That there is a definite accumulation of 
penicillin in the organs, particularly following 
repositorj- injection, is clearly demonstrated 
by our data on dogs and further substantiated 
by other rat experiments."* The elimination 
through the lymphatics of this penicillin ac- 
cumulated in the organs might be responsible 
for the prolongation of the Ijnnph levels. 

The penicillin found in the thoracic duct 
reaches the blood stream where, following its 
greater dilution, it becomes bacteriologically 
undetectable. In all probability, this un- 
detectable penicillin is concentrated in the 
kidneys and then reappears in high concentra- 
tions in the urine. 

By analog},', we may assume, from the 
frequent presence of penicillin in the organs 
(liver, kidney) after the end of the detectable 
lymph level, that the penicillin circulation in 
the lymphatic system is probably longer than 
can be demonstrated by the methods used. 

The therapeutic interest of the prolonged 
penicillin Umph level is obvious considerinu 
that the total volumes of the U-mph and of 
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the blood are of the same magnitude," and 
that the “lymph comes closer to reflecting the 
actual environment of the body cells than 
any other fluid that can be collected’’ (Drinker 

' Atjcl, J. J.j Ilanipil, B., Jonas, A, P. and 
Clmliiin, W., Jhdl. Johns Uoiil-ins Unsp., 393S, 
02, 522. 


and Joffey^) . 

The well- known role played by the 
lymphatic system in certain infections adds 
further interest to this observation. 

8 Drinker, C. K., and Joftc.v, J. M. L^nnpiiatic', 
lympli and lympltoid tissue. Harvard University 
Press, Camtiridgc, JIass. 3941. 
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Influence of Sodium Tetrathionate on Rate of Blood Flow to the Digits. 

TRAyiS WlNSOR.* 

From Ihc Cardiovascular Laboratory, Vniversity of Southern California Medical School, 
Ilirmingham Veterans Administration Ifospital, and the Xash Cardiovascular Foundation, 
Hospital of the Good Saiaariian, Los Angeles. 


Sodium tetrathionate (Tetrathione) has 
been used extensively by Theis and Free- 
land,’"* primarily for peripheral vascular dis- 
orders characterized by deficient oxygenation 
of the blood and tissues. Most prominent 
among these are Buerger’s disease.” Theis 
and Freeland’ show, during the active stages 
of thromboangiitis obliterans, either a decrease 
in the oxj'gen capacity or in the degree of 
oxygen saturation of the arterial blood, as 
well as increased sedimentation rates without 
significant departures from the normal in 
erythrocyte counts and hemoglobin percent- 
ages. In these cases venous blood taken from 
the involved extremities was abnormally dark, 
showed an increase in viscosity and sedi- 
mentation rate, rapid coagulation without an 
increase in fibrinogen, increased alkalinity and 
a low degree of o.xygen saturation with a low 
carbon dioxide content. A subnormal content 

* All opinions licUl arc those of the autlior and 
are not neeessarily tliosc of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

1 Theis, F. V., and Freeland, St. It., .Irch. Surg., 

1939. 28, 191. 

- Theis, F. V., and Freeland, M. It., Jrch. Surg., 

1940. -to, 190. 

•"•Theis. F. V., and Freeland, M. It., .Iiiii. Surg., 

1941. 113. 411. 

> Tlieis. F. V., and Freeland. M. It.. Surg., 1942, 
11 . 101 . 

a Itohinowitz. II. M.. .Ini. J. Surg., 1933,21, 2oO 


of the oxidation catalyst, the reduced form 
of glutathione, was noted in the venous blood. 
Sodium tetrathionate administered intra- 
venously was of value in restoring to normal 
these abnormal blood findings. Since this 
work, some controversy over the value of 
sodium tetrathionate in the treatment of 
peripheral vascular disorders has arisen. 

The present studies were carried out to 
determine whether or not sodium tetrathionate 
influenced the rate of blood flow, skin tempera- 
ture, or pulse rate in normal individuals and 
in patients with peripheral vascular disease. 

Methods and Materials. The rate of blood 
flow was determined, using a digital pneumo- 
plethysmogr.iph.® The occluding cuff was 
pl.aced at the ankle or wrist. The venous 
occlusion was accomplished by inflating a 
cuff with approximately 60 mm of mercur\' 
pressure. The rate of volume change was 
measured by taking the angle between the 
base line before and after venous occlusion. 
The volume of the part was measured using 
the volumometer, as described by Curch.” 
The rate of flow was then determined after 
a period of rest, not less than 45 minutes. 
Tracings were taken after the injection of 
10 cc of distilled water intravenously, after 
injection of 0.6 g of sodium tetrathionate in 
10 cc of distilled water, and after placing 

oBurrC G. K., .Im. 7/r.~r7, 194T, 3;5. 4S. 



one arm in water at 4S°C, for a period of 
20 minutes. The flow rate was measured at 
an average room temperature of approximately 
22.5°. The room temperature varied less than 
plus or minus 1.1 °C. 

Skin temperatures were recorded from the 
left index finger and from the left and right 
great toes, using a Micromax automatic re- 
corder. The skin temperature measurements 
were accurate to within plus or minus O.S°C. 
The thermocouple junction was applied with 
Scotcli Tape to prevent evaporation. 

Pulse rates were recorded from the plethys- 
mogram. 

Skin temperatures and flow rates were 
determined simultaneously on the above 
mentioned subjects. The experiments were 
carried out on 10 normal subjects and 10 
patients with arterial arteriosclerotic oblitera- 
tive disc.ase of the lower extremities who have 
had a left lumbar sympathectomy. 


Results, The mean flow rate of 10 normal 
subjects at rest in the left inde.x finger was 
11.6 cu mm, per 5 cc of tissue per second, 
while in the left second toe and the right sec- 
ond toe it was 3.7 and 3.2, respectively 
(Fig. 1). Twenty minutes after the in- 
jection of 5 cc of distilled water the mean 
flow rate of the finger had increased to 
12.6. The flow rates in the toes were es- 
sentially unchanged. The maximum rate of 
flow in the finger was reached 60 minutes 
after injection of sodium tetrathionate, at 
which time the mean flow was 20.8. The 
maximum flow in the lower extremities was 
reached in the right second toe at 40 minutes, 
the maximum being 7.2. Eighty minutes after 
the injection of sodium tetrathionate the 
flow rate in the finger was 17.6, while that 
in the right second toe and left second toe 
was 6.8 and 6.4. respectively. After placing 
the arm in water 45°C, for *20 minutes, the 
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Fig. 2. 

Effect of 0.0 g of sodium tetr.athioiiate given intravenously .oi.d indirect heat on the rate of 
blood flow of patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative disease who have had a left lumbar 
sympathcctoiny. 


mean flow rate of the finger increased to 
24.S, in the right second toe to 9.8, and in 
the left second toe to 7.9. 

Fig. 2 shows the rate of blood flow in 10 
patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative dis- 
ease who have had a left lumbar sympathec- 
tomy. After 45 minutes of rest the mean 
rate of flow in the left index finger was 10.2, 
in the left second toe 6.1, and in the right 
second toe 4.8 cu mm, per 5 cc per second. 
The flow rates twenty minutes after the 
intravenous injection of 5 cc of distilled water 
were 7.2, 5.8 and 5.9, respectively. The intra- 
venous injection of 0.6 g of sodium tetrathi- 
onate produced a gradual increase in flow 
rate in the finger, with maximum at 60 min- 
utes. the average being 11.6 cu mm, per 
5 cc per second. The maximum flow rate in 
the left second toe was reached at 40 minutes, 
the average being 7.2 cu mm, per 5 cc per 
second. .At this time the poorest rate of flow 
w.as delected through the right second toe, 
the average being 3.2 cu mm, per 5 cc per 
second. Eighty minutes after the injection of 
sodium tetrathion.ate the flow rates in the 
left index finger, the left second toe and 


right second toe were 11.2, 6.4, and S.S, 
respectively. Twenty minutes after placing 
the arm in hot water at 45”C, the average 
flow in the finger was 15.8, in the left second 
toe 8.2 and in the right, 5.4. 

Skin temperature measurements from the 
left index finger, the left great toe and right 
great toe were made simultaneously with 
the recording of flow rates (Fig. 3). After 
45 minutes of rest the mean skin temperature 
for 10 normal subjects was 30°, 27.2° and 
26.6°C, respectively. Twenty minutes after 
the injection of distilled water these values 
were 30.6, 27.2 and 26.6°C, respectively. 
Maximum sodium letrathionate effect in 
fingers and toes was noted at SO minutes after 
injection, at which time the values were 31.7, 
2S.S and 27.2, respectively. Twenty minutes 
after placing the right arm in water up to the 
elbow 45°C, these values were 33.4, 31.4 and 
30.5, respectively. During the course of these 
c.vperiments, the room temperature incrc.ased 
appro.ximately 2°C. 

Skin temperatures were carried out on 10 
patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative dis- 
ease who have had a left lumbar sj'mpathec- 
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Fig. 3. 

EfTcct o£ O.C g o£ sodium Ictratluonatc given inlravcnouslv and indirect licat on skin tem- 
peratures of 10 normal subjects. 


tomy (Fig. 4). Temperature readings were 
made from the left index finger, left great 
toe and right great toe. At the end of a 45- 
minute rest period the temperatures were 

28.8, 27.7 and 25.6°C, respectively. Twenty 
minutes after the injection of distilled water 
these values were 28.8, 27.7 and 24.4. Sodium 
tetrathionate produced no significant rise in 
skin temperature throughout an SO-minute 
period on the unsympathectomized lower ex- 
tremity. On the sympathectomized lower 
extremity the rise was less than 0.5 °C. 
Maximum skin temperature on the left index 
finger was reached at 68 minutes after the 
injection of sodium tetrathionate, at which 
time the temperature was 29.4°C. Eighty-four 
minutes after the injection of sodium tetra- 
thionate these values were 28.3, 28.2 and 

23.8, respectively. Twenty minutes after plac- 
ing the right arm in water up to the elbow 


45°C, these values were 32.4, 29.4 and 26.6, 
respectively. The room temperature increased 
less than 2°C, during this experiment. 

The effect of the intravenous injection of 
0.6 g of sodium tetrathionate in 10 cc of 
distilled water on the pulse rate of 10 normal 
subjects, is shown in Fig. 5. Ten cc of distilled 
water produced a fall in the pulse rate of 
2 beats per minute. The lowest average pulse 
rate reached, after injection of sodium tetra- 
thionate, occurred at the end of a 40-minute 
period, at which time the pulse rate had 
fallen 2 beats per minute. .At the end of 60 
minutes, after injection, the pulse rate re- 
turned to the pre-injection level. .After plac- 
ing the arm in hot water for 20 minutes 
there was an increase in pulse rate of one 
beat per minute. 

Discussion. Sodium tetrathionate given 
intravenously to 10 normal subjects produced 
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Fig. 2. 

Effect of 0.0 g of sodium tetrathionate given intravenously ana Indirect lieat on the rate of 
blood flow of patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative disease who have had a left lumbar 
sympathectomy. 


mean flow rate of the finger increased to 
24.5, in the right second toe to 9.8, and in 
the left second toe to 7.9. 

Fig. 2 shows the rate of blood flow in 10 
patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative dis- 
ease who have had a left lumbar sympathec- 
tomy. After 45 minutes of rest the mean 
rate of flow in the left inde.x finger was 10.2, 
in the left second toe 6.1, and in the right 
second toe 4.8 cu mm, per 5 cc per second. 
The flow rates twenty minutes after the 
intravenous injection of 5 cc of distilled water 
were 7.2, 5.8 and 5.9, respective!}'. The intra- 
venous injection of 0.6 g of sodium tetrathi- 
onate produced a gradual increase in flow 
rate in the finger, -with maximum at 60 min- 
utes, the average being 11.6 cu mm, per 
5 cc per second. The maximum flow rate in 
the left second toe was reached at 40 minutes, 
the average being 7.2 cu mm, per 5 cc per 
second. At this time the poorest rate of flow 
was detected through the right second toe, 
the average being 3.2 cu mm, per 5 cc per 
second. Eighty minutes after the injection of 
sodium tetrathionate the flow rates in the 
left index finger, the left second toe and 


right second toe were 11.2, 6.4, and 5.8, 
respectively. Twenty minutes after placing 
the arm in hot water at 45 °C, the average 
flow in the finger was 15.8, in the left second 
toe 8.2 and in the right, 5.4. 

Skin temperature measurements from the 
left index finger, the left great toe and right 
great toe were made simultaneously with 
the recording of flow' rates (Fig. 3). After 
45 minutes of rest the mean skin temperature 
for 10 normal subjects w'as 30°, 27.2° and 
26.6°C, respectively. Twenty minutes after 
the injection of distilled water these values 
were 30.6, 27.2 and 26.6°C, respectively. 
Maximum sodium tetrathionate effect in 
fingers and toes was noted at 80 minutes after 
injection, at which time the values were 31.7, 
28.8 and 27.2, respectively. Twenty minutes 
after placing the right arm in water up to the 
elbow 45°C, these values were 33.4, 31.4 and 
30.5, respectively. During the course of these 
experiments, the room temperature increased 
approximately 2°C. 

Skin temperatures w’ere carried out on 10 
patients with arteriosclerotic obliterative dis- 
ease who have had a left lumbar sympathec- 
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Fig. 5. 

Effect of O.G B of soilium tctrjitliionatc given intr.-ivcnou3ly .ond indirect lie.-it on flic pulse 
rate of 10 normal subjects. 


Again placing the arm in water 45° C, 
below the elbow produced a greater increase 
in the skin temperatures than that produced 
by sodium tetrathionate. Here again, placing 
both arms in water at this temperature above 
the elbow often produces a greater degree of 
temperature rise than that following the inser- 
tion of a single arm in water below the elbow. 
The 1 0 patients with arteriosclerotic oblitera- 
tive disease showed essentially no significant 
increase in flow rates to the lower extremities 
following the injection of sodium tetrathi- 
onate. The rate of flow in the finger increased 
somewhat after the use of intravenous sodium 
lelrnthionate. The increase was less than that 
seen in the normal group. Here again, indirect 
heating increased the flow rates more markedly 
than did sodium tetrathionate. Skin tempera- 
ture measurements showed a slight increase 
in skin temperature of the left index finger 
after sodium tetrathionate. There was no 
significant increase in skin temperature of 
the toes. .After the indirect heating the skin 
temperatures of the fingers and toes increased. 
This would indicate that sodium tetrathionate 
is not useful in increasing the rate of blood 
flow nor in raising the skin temperature in the 
lower extremities in individuals with arterio- 
sclerotic obliterative disease in either an 
unsympalhcctomized lower extremity or in 
a sympathectomized lower extremity. 

It should be painted out that in determin- 
ing the rate of blood flow, the occluding 
cuff w.as placed at the wri.«t or ankle. If the 
cuff h.ad been placed at the base of the finger 
or at the base of the toe. the flow ratc.s would 


have been approximately 3 times greater." 

Lastly, it appears that sodium tetrathionate 
produces a very slight slowing of the pulse 
rate which occurs approximately 40 minutes 
after injection. During these injections no 
toxic effects were encountered. In all instances 
the drug was injected very slowly. Thus, it 
seems that if sodium tetrathionate is of value 
in the treatment of peripheral vascular dis- 
ease, it must act by mechanisms other than 
by increasing the rate of blood flow. 

Summary. The rate of blood flow, skin 
temperature, and pulse rates were determined 
after the intravenous injection of 0.6 g of 
sodium tetrathionate. In 10 normal subjects 
the rate of blood flow and skin temperature 
increased slightly in the left index finger. 
In the lower extremities the rates of flow 
increased to a lesser extent. Indirect heating 
produced a greater rate of flow in the upper 
and lower extremities and increased the 
temperature in the upper and lower extremities 
to a greater degree. In 10 subjects with 
arteriosclerotic obliterative disease who have 
had a left lumbar sympathectomy, the rate 
of flow and skin temperatures through the 
upper extremities were increased slightly. 
However, there was no significant change in 
the lower e.xtremities.' Indirect heating was 
more efficacious in increasing the flow rate 
and skin temperature than was the sodium 
tetrathionate. The pulse rate was slowed 
sli'ahtly. the maximum slowing occurring 40 
minutes after injection. 

ruoi'lv,. ItfiliiTt 11 ., .Ini. lit. I'lio, ;51, J4,;_ 
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Distilled , dmm 

tCesc water ■< Tetratkione *• water 45’c. 



FlC. 4. 

Effect of 0.6 g of sodium tctratliionate given intravenouslv and indirect licat on skin tem- 
peratures of 10 patients witli arteriosclerotic obliterative disease niio liave had a left lumbar 
sympathectomy. 


a definite but slight rise in the rate of blood 
flow in the fingers. In the lower extremities 
the flow rates were increased to a lesser extent. 
After placing the arm in water at 45°C, there 
was an additional increase in the rate of 
blood flow. It should be noted in these experi- 
ments that the room temperature increased 
slightly during the procedure. Thus, the 
evidence seems to indicate that sodium tetra- 
thionate may produce a very slight increase 
in flow rates in normal individuals, particular- 
ly to the upper extremities. This increase in 
rate is not marked, however, as compared to 
the increased flow rates which resulted from 
indirect heating by placing one arm in 
water dS^C. In all instances, the arm was 
placed in water to a level somewhat below 
the elbow. Subsequent experiments have 


shown that incomplete dilatation is ordinarily 
produced b 3 ' this method. The rate of flow 
can be augmented in individuals by placing 
the arm in water 45 “C, with the level of 
the water well above the elbow. A still 
greater rate of flow is recorded when both 
arms are placed in water above the elbow. 
This is particularly true when the patient is 
heavily covered with blankets. Thus, sodium 
tetrathionate must be considered relatively 
ineffective in increasing the flow rates in these 
individuals. The skin temperatures of these 
10 normal subjects increased only slightly, 
approximately 2° after the use of sodium 
tetrathionate. As the room temperature also 
increased slightly during these experiments, 
it is felt that sodium tetrathionate had no 
definite effect upon the skin temperatures. 
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profuse spontaneous sweating. Within 15 to 
30 minutes after cessation of vomiting, how- 
ever, the anhidrotic effect of Dibenamine 
became again apparent. 

Discussion. The known fact that the sweat 
glands, although under the control of the 
sympathetic nervous system, respond to para- 
sympathetic drugs, has long been a puzzle. 
Dale and Feldberg^ have shown in the cat 
that the fibers governing these glands w'ere 
cholinergic. 

In man, parasympathetic drugs alone were 
known to promote or suppress sweat secretion. 
Certain types of sweating in man, however, 
could receive no satisfactory explanation on 
the basis of the concept of the exclusive 
cholinergic innervation. Indeed “cold sweat” 
due to psychic stimulation or that accompany- 
ing the so-called sympatho-adrenal attacks 
in pheochromocytoma, are such examples. In 
the latter case, there is ample evidence to show 
that the clinical manifestations are mediated 
through circulating adrenaline.'*'® The mech- 
anism whereby sweating is induced under 
these circumstances does not seem to be in 
harmony with the cholinergic concept. 

The inhibition of siveating induced by 
Dibenamine appears to be an adrenergic- 
blocking phenomenon. Indeed, it has been 
shown, both in animals and man, that Dibena- 
mine inhibits the pressor effect of epine- 
phrine, neosynephrine or that following 
stimulation of adrenergic fibers.-'®'" In addi- 
tion, myosis in man caused by the adminis- 
tration of Dibenamine is not reversible by 
epinephrine or paredrine while it is by 
atropine.® These facts indicate that Dibena- 

3 Dale, II. n., amt FeWberg, W., J, Physiol., 
1934, 82, 121. 

■* Beer, E., King, I’. H., .and Prinzmct.al, M., 
Jtin. Snrp., 1937, 100, 85. 

s Golclcnbcrg, It., Snyder, C. II., and Ar.mow, 
II., Jr., J. A. .11. A., 1947, 13o, 971. 

9 Nickerson, M., and Goodman, D. S., J. Flinrm. 
and Thernp., 1947, 80, 107. 

7 Ilaiinovici, II., pRoc. Soc. Exr. Biol, and 
Mr.ii., 1947, 04, 480. 

9 Ilaiinovici, 11., nnimldislieil data. 


mine is a specific adrenolytic and sympatho- 
lytic drug. It can therefore be assumed that 
the suppression of sweating by Dibenamine 
is truly an adrenergic-blocking effect. 

The production of sweat by sympathomi- 
metic drugs is a controversial matter. While 
in certain animals (horse, sheep) epinephrine 
induces marked sweating,®'*® in man, it is 
known to fail to do so. hlost investigators, 
with the exception of Freund** are in agree- 
ment on this point. However, sweating in man 
is known to occur after ephedrine*® and 
benzedrine.** 

In this study neosynephrine, a sympatho- 
mimetic drug having many similarities to 
epinephrine, induced moderate sweating. The 
effect of sympathomimetic agents on sweat 
function is under further investigation. 

The production of sweating by mecholyl, 
after Dibenamine, indicates that the cholin- 
ergic fibers remained unaffected by the latter. 
This is another evidence of the specific 
adrenergic-blocking action of Dibenamine. 

From the data presented above it appears 
that, in addition to the knoim cholinergic 
fibers supplying the sweat glands, there is 
also an adrenergic component in the nen'ous 
mechanism of sweating in man. 

I ivisli to express my thanks to Drs. Louis Leiter 
(Medical Division) and H. Houston Merritt 
(Neuro-Psychiatric Division) for permission to 
use patients from their respective divisions for 
this investigation. 

The assistance of Dr. II. E. Jlcdinets is 
acknowledged. 

9 Muto, K., Milt, riiccl. Fa):, Univers. To):ijO, 
1910, 15, 305 (in Kuno, Y., oa). 

».xKuno, T., The Physiology of Suman Per- 
spiradon, London, J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., 1934, 
278 pp. 

10 Langley, J. N., and Bennett, S., J. Physiol., 
1923, 57, 121. 

II Freund, E., irff/i. }:lin. Wchnschr., 1920, 33, 
1009. 

12 Chen, K. K., and Schmidt, C. F., Medicine, 
1930, O, 1. 

13 IVilbur, D. L., JIacLcan, A. I?., and .Mien, 
E. A'., ,T. A. M. A., 1937, JOB, 549. 
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Evidence for an Adrenergic Component in the Nervous Mechanism of 

Sweating in Man.“ 

Henry Hahiovici. 

From ihe Surgical Division, Monicfiore Sospiial, A'oc Tori: City. 


In the course of an investigation on the 
vasomotor effects of Dibenamine^ (N,N- 
dibenzyl-jS-chloroethjdamine hydrochloride) , 
a new adrenergic-blocking agent, it was found 
that spontaneous palmar sweating in man was 
inhibited. The interpretation of this observa- 
tion appeared to be at variance with the 
known concept of the strictly cholinergic in- 
nervation of these glands. 

The apparent discrepancy between our ob- 
servation and the classical concept of the 
nature of the nervous supply to the sweat 
glands prompted this investigation. 

Methods and Jllaterial. A colorimetric 
method, developed by Silverman and Powell,^ 
was used for determining the presence and 
the amount of sweating. Prints of the sweat 
glands were obtained on paper treated with 
tannic acid. The tannic acid reacts with the 
iron of ferric chloride painted on the skin, to 
form a stain on the paper ranging from gray- 
blue to blue-black. The size and intensity of 
the resulting pattern are directly proportional 
to the amount of sweat secreted. 

Sw’eat prints of the palms were taken in 
all instances. Occasionally those of the fore- 
head, cheeks, forearm and plantar region of 
the feet were also taken. In conjunction with 
the study on sweat, measurements of skin 
temperature of the head and the upper and 
lower extremities were recorded in all cases. 
These determinations were made under basal 
conditions. The environmental temperature 
ranged from 72° to 76 °F, with a fairly 

* This investigation was snppoited by the 
Peripheral Vascular Diseases Kesearch Fund. 

1 Trademark, Givaudan-Delatvanna, Inc. Diben- 
amine was supplied by the Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., Dclawanna, X.J., througli the courtesy of 
Dr. W. Gump. 

1 Silverman, J. J., and Powell, V. E., Am. J. 
Med. Sc., 1944, 208, 297. 


constant humidity. Sweat prints and thermo- 
metric changes were recorded before and after 
the administration of Dibenamine. The latter 
was administered by the intravenous route, 
at the dosage of 5 mg per kg of body weight. 
The exact details of the method of adminis- 
tration were reported in a previous publica- 
tion .- 

The anhidrotic effects of this adrenergic- 
blocking drug were studied 52 times in 24 
subjects, using the colorimetric method. In 
addition, at the early stage of this investiga- 
tion, simple clinical obserx-ations of the sup- 
pression of sweating were made 8 times in 
2 other subjects. Eleven of these subjects had 
essential hypertension, 8 had various vascular 
conditions, and 7 had various neurological 
syndromes. 

Results, (a) In subjects exhibiting intense 
or strong spontaneous palmar sweating, 
Dibenamine administration was usually fol- 
lowed either by total or partial suppression 
of sweating. In subjects with moderate or 
faint sw’eat response patterns, Dibenamine 
induced in most instances a complete sup- 
pression of sweating. Concomitant measure- 
ments of skin temperature showed in each 
case a maximum vasodilation of the cutaneous 
vessels of the hands and fingers (90° to 
94°F), 

(b) Intravenous injection of neosynephrine 
(0.5- 1.0 mg) induced moderate sweating. 
After Dibenamine, neosynephrine remained 
without effect on the sweat function. IMecholyl 
(25 mg) given subcutaneously after Dibena- 
mine, induced profuse sweating, mostly on 
the face and on the dorsum of the hands. 

When vomiting, a reflex vagal phenomenon, 
followed the administration of Dibenamine 
it was usuallj' accompanied by marked or 

- Haimovic), H., .and Medinets, II. E., Peoc. 
Soc. Exr. Biol. .\xd Med., 1948, C7, 1C3. 
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TABLE I. 


Onset of Vigorous Intestinal Contractions in Simocephatus vetuhis After Treatment witli 
Prostigniinc of Various Concentrations. 


Prostigmine 

1 X 10-1 

Sec. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-2 

Min. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-3 

Min. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-i 

Min. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-7 

Min. 

.35 

2.5 

6.1 

21 

86 

55 

1.9 

5.6 

25 

78 

• 00 

2.7 

9.1 

11 . 

63 

40 

1.2 

6.4 

24 

88 

63 

l.C 

5.8 

35 

72 


effect of the drug varied from less than one 
minute for an abnormall}’' high prostigmine 
concentration (IX 10"^) to more than one 
hour for more dilute solutions (1 X lO"'). 
This graded action is well illustrated in 
Table I. The analogue of prostigmine, name- 
ly, physostigmine, was observed to produce 
a similar action on the intestine of Daphnia 
vtagtia.^ It stimulated the intestinal peri- 
stalsis in Daphnia vtagna as well as in Simo- 

TABLE II. 

Onset of vigorous intestinal contractions in Simo- 
ccphahis vctuliis after treatment tvith acetylcliolinc 
(1 X lO-r*) and also the time of action of tlie 
same concentration of tlic drug folloiring tlie 
administration of prostigmine (1 X 10-5) for 2 
minutes. 


Acctvlclioline 

1 X 10-5 
min. 

Acetylcliolinc 1 X 10-5 
after treatment with 
prostigmine (1 X 10-5) 
sec. 

12.3 

35 

15.0 

40 

13.0 

38 

19,0 

35 

12.8 

45 

14.0 

00 

17.0 

44 


ccphahis vctulus as powerfully as prostigmine. 
However, the period which elapsed from the 
application of the drug to the onset of the 
vigorous peristaltic waves was found to be 
much longer for prostigmine than for physos- 
tigmine (Table V) for the same concentration 
of the drugs. With every concentration of 
these two drugs, it was observed that the 
amplitude of the peristaltic waves increased 
with the lapse of time. 

Prostigmine and Acetylcholine. Prostig- 
mine causes in Simoccphalus vctulus intensi- 
fication and prolongation of the effects of 

5 Olircslikovc, V.. IHol. ISiilt.. IPIl, 81, los] 


acetylcholine. Individuals which were treated 
with prostigmine prior to the application of 
acetylcholine gave a reaction time for the 
onset of the characteristic effects which was 
considerably less than the time required for 
the action of acetylcholine and prostigmine 
alone. This was found to be true for a wide 
range of concentrations of these two drugs. 
The reduction in the time of action of 
acetylcholine due to prior application of 
prostigmine was found to be considerable. 
When acetylcholine (1 X IW’) was ad- 
ministered to the animal alone the time of 
action was found to be on the average about 
15 minutes. Prostigmine reduced this period 
to less than one minute (Table II). This 
action of prostigmine as well as physostig- 
mine has been e.xplained on the basis that, 
in mechanisms in which the transmission of 
netA'ous impulses have been associated with 
acetjdcholine, they delay the destruction of 
aceti’lcholine by cholinesterase. In view of 
the demonstration by .■\rtemov and IMitro- 
politanskaja’’* of the presence in whole daphnia 
of an acetylcholine-like substance and cholin- 
esterase in the hemolymph of Crustacea, as 
well as the demonstration of the occurrence 
of acetylcholine in the nervous tissue in 
Crustacea, the observations recorded in Table 
11 acquire added significance. In man prostig- 
mine stimulates intestinal peristalsis as 
powerfully as phj-sostigmine.' Prostigmine 
has been recommended by the manufacturers 
for therapeutic use as an intestinal stimulant 
in the case of post-operative intestinal atony, 

PArti'iiiov, N. M., .nnd Mitropolitansk.nj.i, R. 

Pull. <lc Piol. cl. lie ircil. Expfr. V. S S r’ 
-■», 37S. ■ ■’ 

• Ammon, .\., Arch. Gc.i. rhvfiot., 1033 sum 
4S6. 
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Action of Prbstigmine, Garbaminoyl-choline (Doi-yl) and Acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline (Mecholyl) on Intestine of a Gladoceran. 

Robert INIooney and Vasil Obreshkove. 

From ihc Department of Diotogy, Dard Cotlcgc. 


In a previous work it was demonstrated by 
Obreshkove*'- that it is possible to study the 
physiological action of acetylcholine and 
physostigmine by obser\’ing their effects on 
the intestine and the heart of Daphnia vtagna. 
The results obtained were of such a nature as 
to suggest strongly some known facts pertain- 
ing to the role which these drugs have been 
said to play in the transmission of nervous 
impulses. Although there has not been 
demonstrated in Cladocera anything which 
corresponds morphologically to the autonomic 
nervous systems in vertebrates, if the intestine 
of Daphnia magna is touched with a fine 
glass needle at the bend of the digestive tube 
where the intestine enters the stomach, the 
heart immediately stops beating and the 
posterior portion of the digestive tube com- 
mences to exhibit powerful intestinal contrac- 
tions. The heart in this respect behaves like 
the inhibition produced after electrical excita- 
tion of the vagus nerve in vertebrates. These 
and other observations lead us to extend this 
ti-pe of work to other drugs which have been 
said to play a similar role in the body as 
acetylcholine and physostigmine. In this 
work 3 more recently introduced drugs were 
utilized for a study, namely, carbaminoid- 
choline (Doryl), acetyl-B-methyl-choline 
(Mecholyl) and prostigmine. The nature 
of their action was compared with that of 
acetylcholine and physostigmine. Our interest 
is primarily centered on the comparative 
physiological evaluation of these chemicals 
with regard to their stability, potency of 
action, and their pharmacological effects as 
observed on the intestine of the Shnocephahts 
vctulus, a cladoceran. In spite of the com- 
paratively low structural organization of this 

1 Obreslikovc, V., Pnoc. Soc. Exp. Biou. Axn 
^tcD., 1042, -to, 427. 

- Obrcslikove, V., Biot. Butt., 1941. 81, 10.1. 


organism, these drugs induce such unmistaka- 
bly dramatic effects on the musculature of the 
intestine that their action is remarkably 
similar to the therapeutic value ascribed to 
them in the treatment of atony and intestinal 
distention.^ 

Methods. In this work Shnocephahts 
vcftiliis young in their second instar were em- 
ployed. The method of rearing this animal 
and other cladocera, and the method employed 
in the selection of animals which are in the 
same stage of development have been de- 
scribed elsewhere."* The animals were sub- 
jected to experimentation separately; in each 
case a single individual was transferred to a 
micro culture slide for treatment with the 
specific drug employed. Animals which were 
found to be in an excited state (probably due 
to unfavorable culture media) were not ac- 
cepted for the experimental work. Fresh 
solutions of the drugs were prepared daily, 
usually just before their utilization. The 
dilutions recorded in this paper are expressed 
in per cent concentration. 

Results. When a Shnocephahts vctnlus 
young is treated with prostigmine, the muscu- 
lar peristaltic and antiperistaltic contractions 
of the intestine become extremely violent. 
When the drug becomes effective, it exhibits 
an abrupt, powerful contractile wave of con- 
siderable amplitude and the effects persist for 
some hours thereafter. Prostigmine showed 
graded action for a wide range of concentra- 
tions, namely, a definite relation was estab- 
lished between the time which elapses from 
the application of the drug to the onset of the 
initial vigorous peristaltic wave and the con- 
centrations employed. 

The time required to induce the initial 

3 Fraser, F. E., 1U3S, pp. I'-!*"" 

1299. 

4 Obrcslikove, V., Pliy-ciol. /.oot., 1930, 3, 2<1. 
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TABLE IV. 


Onset of Vigorous Intestinal Contr.aetions in Simoccphaliix vctiiliis After Treatment ivith 
Acctylcliolinc, Doryl,* .and Ifeeholylt and the Time of Abolishing flic Characteristic Effects 
by Atropine. 


Aectvlclioliiie 
I'X 10-3 
Sec. 

Atropine 

1 X 10-3 

Sec. 

Dorvl 

1 X io-i 
See. 

Atropine 

1 X lO-l 
Min. 

Mccbolvl 

1 X 10-1 
Sec. 

Atropine 

1 X 10-s 

Sec. 

21 

95 

50 

78 

25 

134 

25 

00 

45 

48 

40 

75 

23 

09 

GO 

110 

33 

82 

20 

133 

46 

117 

35 

240 

27 

90 

42 

134 

28 

.317 

29 

144 

35 

94 

34 

340 


* Doryl — trade name for carbaminoyl-choline. 
f Mccholyl — trade name for acefyl-B-methyl-choIine. 


TABLE V. 

A Comparative Study of the Time of Action in Inducing Vigorous Intestinal Contractions in 
Simoecphalus vcUibts After Treatment with the Same Concentration (1 X KM) of Doryl, 
Acetylcholine, Physostigmine, Prostigmine, and Mecholyl. 


Dorvl 

1 X io-i 
.Sec. 

Acetylcholine 

1 X 10-1 
Min. 

Plivsostigmine 
‘l X 10-1 

Min. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-1 

Min. 

Mccbolvl 

1 X lO'-t 

Min. 

27 

8.2 

9.5 

21 

26 

42 

7.8 

8.8 

26 

14 

52 

8.6 

9.0 

11 

24 

46 

7.8 

9.2 

24 

27 

32 

10.0 

9.0 

35 

40 

35 

7.6 

8.5 

25 

36 

powerful initial peristaltic waves. 

There well as 

the time of the 

re-establishment 


was also observed a very rapid palpitation of 
the anal portion of the digestive tube posterior 
to the constriction, but no rela.vation of the 
sphincter effect appeared as long as the in- 
testine was under the influence of the drug. 
Starr’® reports similar effects induced by 
Doryl and Ritvo’’ by INIechohd on the human 
esophagus and stomach as those described 
above for Mechol)'! on the intestine of the 
Smoccpbalus vctulus. 

In contrast with carbamino3-l-chloride a 
very clear antagonism was found to e.xist 
between acet\'l-B-methj'l-choline and atropine. 
A very weak atropine solution (1 X ICk®) 
very quickly overcame the effects of abnormal- 
ly high concentration of acetyl-B-meth\-l- 
choline (1 X 10’’). This is in marked con- 
trast with the period required to abolish the 
effects produced bj' relatively weak carbamin- 
oyl-choline by strong concentrations of atro- 
pine (Table IV). The time of action of a 
wider range of concentrations of atropine, as 

Starr, J., ^Im. J. J/rd. Sc., 1037, 10.1, 303. 

M Ititvo, M., .Im. .T. Hocnlpau, 103G, BO, SOS. 


strong intestinal contractions b}' acetyl- 
choline following atropine, has been recorded 
for Daplinia magnaP- 

The e.vistence of this marked antagonism 
between acetj-l-B-methyl-choline and atropine 
was further demonstrated. In a series of 5 
experiments a preliminarj’’ application of 
atropine I X 10^ for S minutes prevented 
the appearance of the characteristic effect 
ascribed to this drug. Dlj-erson, Loman and 
Dameshek’® have demonstrated that acetyl- 
B-methyl-choline in the human induces secre- 
tory and vaso-motor effects. They, too, have 
observed that small doses of atropine when 
given prior to the administration of acetyl-B- 
methyl-choline prevented the appearance of 
the characteristic iMecholj-] effects. 

The comparative physiological and pharma- 
cological effects of acetylcholine, prostigmine, 
carbinoyl-choline, and acetyl-B-methyl-choline 
are shown in Table V. From an inspection of 

1= Obrosbkovo, V., Biot. Bull.. 1P41, 81, 105. 

33 Myersou, A., Lomau, .L, and D.amcscbck, V., 
Jw. .7. J/fd. Sci., 1037, 103, I.OS. 
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TABLE III. 


Onset of A'igorous Intestinal Contractions in SiviocephaJus vctuhis After Treatment willi 

Doryl* of Various Concentrations. 


Dorvl 

1 X io-3 

See. 

Dorvl 

1 X ib-t 

Sec. 

Dorvl 

1 X 10-c 

See. 

Dorvl 

1 X 10-9 

Sec. 

Dorvl 

1 X 10-1= 
Sec. 


20 

32 

20 

20 

21 


24 

27 

27 

25 

30 


55 

36 

31 

28 

25 


30 

39 

28 

32 

40 


28 

4o 

24 

35 

30 


35 

28 

35 

24 

33 



* Doryl — trade name for carbaminoyl-elioline. 


and it appears that its effect may be due to 
the potentiation of the aceti'lcholine effects 
normally occurring in the body.® 

Carbaminoyl-dioline (Doryl). Since its 
introduction by Kreitmair,® carbaminoyl- 
choline has been observed to produce the 
same qualitative effects as acetylcholine.® In 
the mammal it has been shown to act typically 
as a mimic of parasympathetic stimulation, 
and its effects, as in the case of acetylcholine, 
are inhibited by atropine. Carbaminoyl- 
choline produces the same effects on the 
intestine of the Simoccp/ialus vetulus as was 
demonstrated for acetylcholine, prostigmine 
and physostigmine. It differs from acetylchol- 
ine primarily in its greater stability, in its 
more powerful action and in its greater effec- 
tiveness as judged by the time which elapses 
between the application of the drug and the 
onset of the characteristic effect. \'’arious con- 
centrations of this drug were employed in the 
experimental work, ranging from concentra- 
tions of 1 X 10^ through 1 X (Table 
III). The drug was so effective and the char- 
acteristic effect was produced with such 
rapidity that the graded action so character- 
istic of acetylcholine and prostigmine could 
not be demonstrated within the range of 
concentrations employed in this work. Very 
dilute solutions (1 X 10-^') produced the 
characteristic effect in approximately the same 
length of time as that of considerably stronger 
solutions (Table III). The action of a com- 
paratively weak solution of carbaminoyl- 

8 Fr.isor, F. E., JJrU. Heel. J., 1938, pp. 1349- 
1351. 

9 Krcitmair, H., Arch. ci. Path. Pharma?:., 1932, 
104 , 340. 


choline required a high concentration of 
atropine (1 X lO"') to abolish its effects. 
Even after the application of very high con- 
centrations of atropine the effects of carb- 
aminoyl-choline persisted in some cases for 
over 2 hours or more before they were 
completely abolished. The effects of stronger 
solutions of acetylcholine ( 1 X 10^) > tin the 
other hand, were abolished in the majority of 
cases in less than 2 minutes by a much weaker 
solution of atropine (1 X The antag- 
onistic effect of atropine on acetylcholine and 
carbaminoyl-choline respectively is shown in 
Table IV. It is evident from an inspection of 
this table that atropine acts more slowly and 
less effectively in antagonizing the action of 
carbaminoyl-choline. It has been said concern- 
ing this drug that it is not susceptible to 
destruction by cholinesterase and that its 
activity is not affected by antiesterase drugs 
such as physostigmine and prostigmine. 

Acclyl-B-tttelhyl-choUnc (Mecholyl). The 
intestine of the Simocephalus vclultis after 
treatment with acetyl - B - methyl - choline 
straightens out as a result probably of the 
much increased muscle tonus of the organ. 
The lumen of the entire digestive tube de- 
creases and there appears a sphincter-like 
constriction just posterior to the rectal region. 
These effects were observed with all the dilu- 
tions employed, and the time of their appear- 
ance was found to vary, as in the case of the 
graded action demonstrated for acetylcholine 
and prostigmine, with the strength of the drug 
emploj'ed. Prior to the formation of the rectal 
constriction, much of the contents of the 
digestive tube is emptied in a few second; 
after the introduction of the drug due to the 
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TABLE IV. 


Onset of Vigorous Intestinal Contractions in Simoccplialns vciulus After Treatment rvitti 
Acetylcholine, Doryl,* and Jfecholylf and the Time of Abolishing tlie Characteristic Effects 
by Atropine. 


Acctvleboline 
TX 10-3 
Sec. 

Atropine 

1 X 10-3 

Sec. 

Dorvl 

1 X io-4 
See. 

Atropine 

1 X 10-1 
Min. 

Mcchoivl 

1 X 10-1 
See. 

Atropine 

1 X 10-s 

Sec. 

21 

93 

50 

78 

25 

134 

2.5 

(iCI 

4.5 

48 

40 

75 

23 

09 

00 

110 

33 

82 

20 

133 

46 

117 

35 

240 

27 

90 

42 

134 

28 

317 

29 

144 

35 

94 

34 

340 


* Doryl — trade name for carbaminoyl-eholinc. 
t Mecholyl — trade name for acetyl-B-methyl-choline. 


TABLE V. 

A Comparative Study of the Time of Action in Inducing Vigorous Intestinal Contractions in 
Himoccphahis vetnliis After Treatment -with the Same Concentration (1 X 10^) of Doryl, 
Acetylcholine, Physostigmine, Prostigmine, and Mecholyl. 


Doryl 

1 X 10-1 

Sec. 

Acctvleboline 
IX 10-1 
Min. 

Pbvsostigmine 

T X 10-1 

Min. 

Prostigmine 

1 X 10-1 

Min. 

Mecbolyl 

1 X 10-1 

Min. 

27 

8.2 

9.0 

21 

20 

42 

7.8 

8.8 

20 

14 

52 

8.0 

9.0 

11 

24 

46 

7.8 

9.2 

24 

27 

32 

10.0 

9.0 

35 

40 

35 

7.0 

8.5 

25 

30 


very powerful initial peristaltic waves. There 
was also observed a very rapid palpitation of 
the anal portion of the digestive tube posterior 
to the constriction, but no relaxation of the 
sphincter effect appeared as long as the in- 
testine was under the influence of the drug. 
Starr’” reports similar effects induced by 
Doryl and Ritvo” bj^ Mecholyl on the human 
esophagus and stomach as those described 
above for INIecholyl on the intestine of the 
Simoccphalus vctulus. 

In contrast with carbaminoyl-chloride a 
very dear antagonism was found to exist 
between acetyl-B-methyl-choline and atropine. 
i\ very weak atropine solution (1 X ICk®) 
very quickly overcame the effects of abnormal- 
ly high concentration of acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline (1 X ICk’). This is in marked con- 
trast with the period required to abolish the 
effects produced by relatively weak carbamin- 
oyl-choline by strong concentrations of atro- 
pine (Table IV). The time of action of a 
wider range of concentrations of atropine, as 

w St.nrr, .1., A m. .1. Ucil. Sc., 1937, 10.1, 393. 

’’IJitvo, JL, .Im. .r. r.ocnipcn., 193C, BO, S6S. 


well as the time of the re-establishment of 
strong intestinal contractions by acetyl- 
choline following atropine, has been recorded 
for Daphnla magm.^- 

The existence of this marked antagonism 
between acetyl-B-methyl-choline and atropine 
was further demonstrated. In a series of S 
e.xperiments a preliminary application of 
atropine 1 X 1 O'" for 5 minutes prevented 
the appearance of the characteristic effect 
ascribed to this drug. Myerson, Loman and 
Dameshek’” have demonstrated that acetyl- 
B-methyl-choline in the human induces secre- 
tory and vaso-motor effects. They, too, have 
observed that small doses of atropine when 
given prior to the administration of acetyl-B- 
methj-l-choline prevented the appearance of 
the characteristic ^lecholyl effects. 

The comparative physiological and pharma- 
cological effects of acetylcholine, prostigmine, 
carbinoyl-choline. and acetyl-B-methyl-choline 
arc shown in Table V. From an inspection of 

1= Obreslikove, V., Biol. Btill., 1941, 81, 105. 

13 Myerson, A., Loman, .1., .and Damesebek, V., 
Am. .L Med. Sc!., 1937, 103, 19S. 
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the table, it is seen that, when individuals 
are subjected to drugs of the same concentra- 
tion (1 X 10^), Doryl produces vigorous 
intestinal contractions in the shortest period 
of time. Acetj’lcholine and physostigmine 
come next in order of effectiveness and appear 
to be equally potent. Prostigmine and acetyl- 
B-methyl-choline are the least effective of 
all the drugs utilized in this experimental 
work. 

Summary. 1. Prostigmine, acetylcholine, 
carbaminoyl-choline and acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline produce in Simoccphahts vetulus 
vigorous intestinal contractions, 

2. The period which elapses between the 
addition of the drugs and the onset of the 
characteristic effect is definitely dependent, 
with the exception of carbaminoyl-choline, on 
the concentration of the drug. 

3. Carbaminoyl-choline did not exhibit a 
graded action within the range of concentra- 
tions employed in this work. 


4. .Atropine blocks the action of the dnigs 
employed in this work. However, it acts 
more slowly and less effectively in antagoniz- 
ing the action of carbaminoyl-choline. 

5. Prostigmine causes intensification and 
prolongation of the effects of acetylcholine 
and it reduces considerably the time which 
elapses between the administration of acetyl- 
choline and the appearance of the vigorous 
intestinal contractions. 

6. In contrast with carbaminoyl-choline, a 
marked antagonism was found to exist be 
tween acetyl-B-methyl choline and atropine. 

7. Carbaminoyl-choline differs from acetyl- 
choline primarily in its greater stability and 
more powerful action. 

8. The action of prostigmine, acetyl-choline, 
carbaminoyl-choline and acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline is remarkably similar in certain re- 
spects to the action ascribed to them on the 
digestive tube for a number of mammals. 
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A Latent Pneumotropic Pasteurella of Laboratory Animals. 

E. Jawetz. (Introduced by N. H. Topping.) 

From ihc Division of Infectious Diseases, National Institute of Rcalth, Bethestia, ilH. 


Laboratory mice are knowm to harbor a 
variety of latent pneumotropic agents includ- 
ing bacteria,^ pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
isms-’*-'* and viruses.®"'" Increasing interest 
in human respiratory infections has led to 
many attempts to adapt agents causing such 
diseases to small laboratory animals. Blind 
passage of lung material by the respiratory' 

1 Dingle, J. H. Biology of the Labomtory 
Mouse, The Blahiston Co., Phila. 1941. Chap. 12, 
pp. 380-474. 

- Sullivan, E. B. and Dienes, L., Proc. Soc. Exp. 
Biol, .oid Med., 1939, 41, G20. 

3 Edward, D. G. F., J. Path, anil Pact., 1940, 
50, 409. 

■1 Edward, D. G. F., J. Path, and Pact., 1947, 
50, 209. 

0 Androwes, C. H. and Glover, K. E., Brit. J. 
Exp. Path., 1945, 26, 379. 


route frequently leads to the production of 
lung lesions in the experimental animals due 
to the activation of latent agents. Eliminating 
such a possibility is an important step in 
ascertaining the relationship of the agent 
studied to the lesions produced. 

In the course of attempts to adapt to Swiss 

e Dochoz, A. E., Mills, K. C., and Mullikcn, B., 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1937, 30, CSS. 

" Gonnert, K., Klin. ITochcnschr. 1941, 20, iC- 

s Gordon, F. B., Freeman, G., and Ctinipib 
J. M., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, axd Med., 193S, 39, 
450. 

n Heinzmann, K., Klin. IVochrnschr., 1941, 20, 
910. 

10 Horsfall, F. L. and Ilalm, E. G., K 
Med., 1940, Tl, 391. 

11 Nelson, J. B., J. Exp. Med. 1937, O.!, S.33. 

in Nigg, C., Science, 1942, 05, 49. 
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mice an agent causing a minor respiratory 
illness in human volunteers’-’’ pneumonic 
lesions were encountered in animals inocu- 
lated intranasally with mouse lung material 
in serial passage. Some animals showed only 
a transient illness between the 4th and I5th 
days after inoculation; others died. In about 
60% of the mice there -was a grey consolida- 
tion of the upper lobes, commonly on the 
left, often with a yellow necrotic nodular 
center. Histologically the lungs showed a 
mononuclear exudate filling alveoli and 
bronchi with large necroses in the center of 
the involved areas. .411 other organs appeared 
normal. 

In smears from consolidated lung areas, 
there were occasional short rods stained red 
by iMacchiavello’s method, and poorly by 
Gram’s. From the lesions a short coccoid bi- 
polar Gram-negative rod was cultured regu- 
larly on simple media. Cultural and bio- 
chemical characteristics suggested a close 
relationship of this organism to the Pasteur- 
ella group. Similar Gram-negative rods have 
been observed by others’'*-’’’-’® in the lungs 
of mice. 

At first the disease could be reproduced 
onlj' by intranasal administration of infected 
Imgs, but not by bacteria-free filtrates or 
pure cultures of the Pasteurella. Yet all at- 
tempts failed to demonstrate other agents 
which might be responsible for the process 
either alone or in combination with the iso- 
lated bacteria. 

With serial animal passage, more of the 
inoculated mice became ill and showed lung 
lesions. In the 14th passage S5% died. The 
Pasteurella recovered from these animals was 
virulent so that intranasal instillation of 
undiluted IS-hour broth (about 5 x lO® 
bacteria) regularly killed 21-day-old mice 
with widespr’ea'd bronchopneumonia in 2-5 
days. Adult mice were somewhat more re- 
sistant. 

IS Ti>npiinf:, N. H. mill 1>. T.. .Sntnpc, 

1017. i-.au. 

i*Aiulro\vos, C. II., I-nUUaw, 1*. P., and Smith, 

hancrU IPlU, y.'O. 

lloylo, li., J. Vath, anil *11. IGo. 

Kairios, A. and Sohwartzcr^ K., Zvnir. 

Aht, 1 . Orirj., IGHG. VA7. Zol. 


A sun^ey of Swiss mice from the breeding 
colonies of the National Institute of Health, 
the Army IMedical School,* and 2 commercial 
breeders indicated that similar organisms 
could be recovered from 70-95% of the lungs 
ground w’ith alundum in infusion broth. The 
same Pasteurella was also recovered from 
70% of the lungs of normal guinea pigs and 
w’hite rats. The organism seems to be ac- 
quired early in life, perhaps transmitted from 
the mother by the respiratory- route, because 
it was recovered 24 hours after birth in the 
respiratory tract of 50% of new-born mice. 

Biochemical and morphological studies 
supported the belief that this organism is a 
member of the Pasteurella group. Serological 
study of 26 strains showed them to belong 
to one group, with only minor antigenic 
differences between strains, but quite distinct 
from such related organisms as P. pcsti, P. 
pscudolubcrculosis, P. mnltodda, HemophUus 
species, .-1. bronchhcpiicm. 

Virulent strains of the organism resulting 
from 2 1 animal passages remained remarkably 
pneumotropic. For 21-day-old mice the LDso 
was 5 X 10'’ organisms and the ID.-;o (produc- 
ing pulmonary consolidation) about 10^ bac- 
teria, administered intranasally under ether 
anesthesia. Ten times larger doses failed to 
produce lesions or death if administered intra- 
venously, intraperitoneally, or subcutaneously 
to young mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, cotton 
rats, white rats, hamsters, and chickens. .After 
intranasal inoculation of sublethal doses into 
y-oung mice the Pasteurella could be recovered 
for 4 days from lungs, liver, spleen, kidney, 
and heart blood. During this period the ani- 
mals were hunched, ruffed, dyspneic, cyanotic, 
anorexic and “chattering." Later the symp- 
toms of illness disappeared and bacteria were 
found only in the lung lesions, often persisting 
for 2 months or longer. 

With intracerebral inoculation of mice the 
LD,-,n was 10* organisms, and death occurred 
within 24-4S hours from a brain abscess 
without systemic di.ssemination of bacteria. 

The following findings seem to establish 
the relationship of this Pasteurella to the 
described disease of mice; 

* Tlironcli tlie courtosr of Dr. .T. E. Smailol. 
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the table, it is seen that, when individuals 
are subjected to drugs of the same concentra- 
tion (1 X 10^) j Doryl produces vigorous 
intestinal contractions in the shortest period 
of time. Acetylcholine and physostigmine 
come next in order of effectiveness and appear 
to be equally potent. Prostigmine and acetyl- 
B-methyl-choline are the least effective of 
all the drugs utilized in this experimental 
work. 

Summary. 1. Prostigmine, acetylcholine, 
carbaminoyl-choline and acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline produce in SimoccphaUis vctultis 
vigorous intestinal contractions. 

2. The period which elapses between the 
addition of the drugs and the onset of the 
characteristic effect is definitely dependent, 
with the exception of carbaminoyl-choline, on 
the concentration of the drug. 

3. Carbaminoyl-choline did not e.xhibit a 
graded action within the range of concentra- 
tions employed in this work. 


4. Atropine blocks the action of the drues 
emploj-ed in this work. However, it am 
more slowly and less effectively in antagoniz- 
ing the action of carbaminoyl-choline. 

5. Prostigmine causes intensification and 
prolongation of the effects of acetylcholine 
and it reduces considerably the time which 
elapses betiveen the administration of acetyl- 
choline and the appearance of the vigorous 
intestinal contractions. 

6. In contrast with carbaminoyl-choline, a 
marked antagonism was found to e.xist be- 
tween acetyl-B-methyl choline and atropine. 

7. Carbaminoyl-choline differs from acetyl- 
choline primarily in its greater stability and 
more powerful action. 

8. The action of prostigmine, acetyl-choline, 
carbaminoyl-choline and acetyl-B-methyl- 
choline is remarkably similar in certain re- 
spects to the action ascribed to them on the 
digestive tube for a number of mammals. 
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A Latent Pneumotropic Pasteurella of Laboratory Animals. 

E. Jawetz. (Introduced by N. H. Topping.) 

From the Division of Infections Diseases, Falional Institute of Health, Bethesila, Hd. 


Laboratory mice are known to harbor a 
variety of latent pneumotropic agents includ- 
ing bacteria,^ pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
isms-'®-'* and viruses.^^- Increasing interest 
in human respiratory infections has led to 
many attempts to adapt agents causing such 
diseases to small laboratory animals. Blind 
passage of lung material by the respiratory 

I Dingle, J. H. Biology of the Labor.itory 
Mouse, Tlio Blakistou Co., Phila. 1941. Chap. 12, 
pp. 3S0-474. 

- Sullivan, E. B. and Dienes, D., Pkoc. Soc. Exp. 
Biol, and Med., 1939, 41, 620. 

3 Edward, D. G. F., J. Path, and Bact., 1940, 
50, 409. 

■* Edward, D. G. F., J. Path, and Bact., 194T, 
59, 209. 

0 Andrewes, C. H. and Glover, E. E., Brit. J. 
Exp. Path., 1945, 26, 379. 


route frequently leads to the production of 
lung lesions in the experimental animals due 
to the activation of latent agents. Eliminating 
such a possibility is an important step in 
ascertaining the relationship of the agent 
studied to the lesions produced. 

In the course of attempts to adapt to Swiss 

0 Dochez, A. E., Jtills, K. C., and Muiliken, B., 
Pboc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1937, 30, 6?3. 

■ Gonnert, E., Klin. TTochcnschr. 1941, 20, 70. 

S Gordon, F. B., Freeman, G., and Clampit, 
J. M., Pkoc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 193S, 39, 
450. 

0 Heinzmann, K., Klin. Wochcnschr., 1941, -9, 
910. 

10 Horsfall, F. L. and Halm, E. G., J. i-H- 
Med., 1940, 71, 391. 

11 Nelson, J. B., J. Ezp. iled. 1937, 65, S33. 

in Nigg, C., Science, 1942, 93, 49. 
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Fio. 1. 

Effect of dcso^-corticosterone acetate on the blood pressure of four patients with hj-per- 
tensive vascular disease. 


in one patient, rose from 2360 cc to 2530 cc 
after one week of DCA, then fell to 2320 cc 
by the end of the second week. Weekly deter- 
minations of serum carbon dioxide content 
revealed rising values with reciprocal de- 
creases in chloride concentration. The urea 
nitrogen and sodium concentration of (he 
serum showed no significant changes, but in 
all instances there was a progressive decline 
in serum potassium to values as low as 2.3 
niilliequivalents per liter (Table I). The in- 
crease in scrum sodium concentration ob- 
served in experimental animals and in certain 
patients with Cushing’s syndrome was not 
noted in this study. Repeated electrocardio- 
grams and teleroentgenograms were unaltered. 

Consistent small increases in “resting’’* 
blood pressure were observed in all 5 cases 
during the first week of DC.A administration. 


Blood pressure levels remained elevated in 3 
patients until the drug was discontinued; but 
in one subject receiving 10 mg per da}' and 
in the subject receiving 20 mg per day the 
blood pressure returned to control values after 
a transitory rise (Fig. 1). The evidences of 
temporary salt and water retention were 
present in all, but disappeared whether or 
not blood pressure changes were sustained. 
The serum volume, determined in a second 
patient who e.xhibited a persistent increase in 
arterial tension, was unchanged before and 
at the close of DC.A therapy. 

Following the cessation of steroid injection, 
the serum potassium concentration returned 
to control values and the carbon dioxide con- 
tent and chloride concentrations reversed 
their trends. There was no evidence of ab- 
normal sodium, chloride or water loss in 
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1. Pure cultures of the virulent organism 
regularly produce the disease. 

2. Mice immunized with living avirulent- 
or killed bacterial vaccines withstand massive 
challenge infection. 

3. Infected mice can be cured by treatment 
with streptomycin 0.1 gAg/day for 4 days. 
The Pasteurella is inhibited by 2-4 units 
streptomycin/cc of medium. If mixed with 
infectious lung suspensions streptomycin 
regularly prevents the lesions and disease due 
to this Pasteurella.^ 

4. Specific antisera protect against the 
disease after inoculation with infectious lung 
material or cultures. 

A full account of this Pasteurella and its 


host-parasite relationships Mill be published 
later. 

, Summary. A latent pneumotropic Pasteur- 
ella was isolated from the lungs of healthy 
laboratory^ animals. In serial passage of lung 
material this organism was responsible for 
striking lung lesions, disease and death of 
Swiss mice. Streptomycin cured infected ani- 
mals and could be used to prevent transfer of 
the latent Pasteurella in serial passage of lung 
material. 

t Tlie Gram-neg.atiTe organism removed ly 
streptomycin from passage lung material by 
McKee and Hale (Science, 1947, 103, 41) may 
have been identical with the Pasteurella described 
here. 
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Effect of Continued Desoxycorticosterone Administration in Hypertensive 

Subjects.*** 

George A. Perera. 

From the Department of 2Icdicinc, Columbia Dniversitij College of Physicians and Siirgeons, 
and the Presbyterian Sospital, Few Xorh City, X. X. 


In hypertensive individuals, as compared to 
those with normal blood pressure, an acceler- 
ated pressor response has been observed fol- 
lowing the subcutaneous administration of 
desoxycorticosterone acetate (DCA),’^ Studies 
are now reported concerning the effects of 
this steroid on the blood pressure, electrolyte 
and fluid balance when injected into patients 
with hypertensive vascular disease for longer 
periods. 

Methods. Two men and 3 women with un- 
complicated hypertensive vascular disease 
were observed on the wards of the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital. The criteria in selection of 
patients and the methods employed were 
identical to those previously described,- all 

* Aided by grants from the National Institute 
of Health (H.S.P.H.S.) and the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation. 

1 Perera, G. A. and Blood, D. W., Ann. Int. 
Med., 1947, 27, 401. 

2 Perera, G, A. and Blood, D. W., J. Clin. 
Invest., 1947, 20, 1109. 


subjects being maintained on a constant 
dietary, fluid and sodium chloride intake. 
Following a 3-week baseline period, DC.'^* 
was injected subcutaneously in doses of 10 
mg daily for 30 days in 4 patients; a fifth 
received 20 mg daily for SO days. 

Results. The e.xpected increase in weight 
and hemodilution which follow DCA injection 
were noted, together with slight reduction in 
urinary volume and evidence of sodium and 
chloride retention.*"^ These alterations were, 
however, limited to the first 7-10 day's of 
treatment, and the weight curve, hematocrit, 
serum protein concentration, urinary volume, 
24-hour urine sodium and chloride values 
returned to baseline levels by the end of 
the second week. Serum volume, measured 
with the blue dye T.1824 at weekly interv'als 

t Desoxycorticosterone acct.nte (Doen) w.as sup" 
plied through the generosity of Dr. K. 
Thompson of Eochc-Oiganon, Inc., Nutley, N. d. 

s Clinton, M., Jr., and Thorn, G. tt'., 

Johns Dopl'ins Rosp., 1943, 72, 255, 
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Method for Determining Amino Acid Adequacy of Liquid Protein 
Hydrolysates in Rats. 

Douglas V. Frost and Harry R. Sandy. 

From the Ahhott Laboratories, Forth Chicago, lU. 


Experiments designed to measure the nutri- 
tive value of hydrolysates given parenterally^ 
and orally- for growth of young rats have not 
met with marked success. The method of 
depletion of adult rats described by Cannon, 
cl ( 7 / 3,4,5 appeared to offer certain advantages. 
Adult protein-depleted rats will voluntarily 
consume large volumes of liquid food,® have a 
great avidity for nitrogenous foods, and typify 
the clinical condition wherein the use of in- 
travenous protein hydrolysates is indicated. 

Method. Young adult male rats, 140-220 g, 
were placed on the following depletion diet for 
12 days; sucrose 83, salt mixture No. 1 
(U.S.P.) 4, agar 1.4, primex 4.2, corn oil 4.2, 
cod liver oil 1.4, choline chloride 0.15, and 
inositol 0.14 g; thiamine hydrochloride 0.6, 
riboflavin 1.2, pyridoxine hydrochloride 0.6, 
calcium pantothenate S.O, nicotinic acid 3.7, 
mixed tocopherols 2.S and ascorbic acid 14 
mg per 100 g diet. Average weight loss was 
24^ of body weight, range 21-28%. The 
non-protein diet was fed ad libitum. The 
5% hydrolysates, or amino acid solutions, 
were fed in drinking tubes attached to the 
cages. Water was not generally supplied to 
groups fed the liquid hydrolysates. 

To avoid the somewhat variable response 
during the first 3 days of the 12-day assay 
period the following practice was adopted. 

1 Ilonvitz, A., Sacliar, L. A., and Elman, It,, 
Troo. .Soc. Exi'. Bion. axd Mf.d., 1842, 49, 118. 

2 Mncllcr, .V. .1., Ini!. Eng. Chem. Anal. Fit., 
1045, 17, G39. 

■iWisslcr, It. tv., tVoolridec, It. L., Steffec, It. 
H., and Cannon, P. It., J. Immunol., 184G, 52, 2G7, 

■1 Frazier, L. E., Wissler, It. W., StcfTcc, C. II., 
Woolridpe, It. L., and Cannon, P. It., J. Xutrition, 
1847. .R!?, 63. 

3 Wissler, B. tV., Rteflce, C. II., WoolridRC, B, 
E., Bcuditt, E. P.. and Cannon, P. B., J. .Ini. 
IVet. Assn.. 1047, 2t{, S41. 

I Adolpli. E. F., Fell. Froe.. 1847. C, G7. 


At the end of the 12 -day depletion the rats 
are offered a standard partial acid hydrolysate 
of fibrin” ad libitum for 3 days. During this 
trial drinking period the rats rapidly increase 
their consumption to 40 cc or more per day. 
The rats are then returned to the non-protein 
diet for 3 days for redepletion. Rats which 
do not respond well can be discarded here. 
When the liquid hydrolysate is again offered 
to rats prepared in this way, they regularly 
consume 40 cc or more per day for 12 days. 

The rats are weighed before the initial 
feeding at the beginning of the 12-day assay 
period, and again 24 hours after the last 
feeding. In this way the possibility of 
weighing just after the animal has consumed 
a large volume of solution is avoided. Be- 
cause no water is offered more concentrated 
hydrolysates are diluted to about 0.65% 
nitrogen before feeding. This level of nitro- 
gen represents about 5% hydrolysate solids. 

In ad libitum feeding trials with acid 
hydrolysates of fibrin rats consumed an 
average of 50-60 cc daily, equal to 0.32-0.4 
g N. Separate e.xperiments indicated that 
the nitrogen efficiency ratio (ratio of weight 
gain to N intake) is at a peak at 0.24 g N 
per day. This level provides the equivalent 
of 1.5 g average protein per day. In the 
present study both ad libitum and restricted 
feeding methods are reported. Continuing 
studies have been carried out chiefly with 
restricted feeding — the depleted rats readily 
consume the allotment of about 35 cc of 5% 
hydrolysate equal to 0.24 g N in 10-20 hours. 

Application. Ad libitum liquid hydrolysate 
feeding was compared with feeding the dried 
hydrolysate added to the diet at a level to 
supply 2% N. Comparison was also made 
with intact fibrin at a level which supplied 

~ Frost, D. V.. lleinsen, ,T., nnil Olsen, B. T., 
-'Irrli. Eioehem., 184G, 10, 215. 
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Desoxycorticosterone in Hypertensii^s 


these patients with a fixed fluid intake except 
during the second iveek of DCA treatment, 
at which time the initial salt and water re- 
tention was disappearing. This is in contrast 
to the excess diuresis and sodium loss pre- 
viously reported in a non-hypertensive.'* 
Discussion. Although the rise in “resting” 

TABLE I. 

Serum electrolyte changes induced by DCA admiu- 
istration in 5 hypertensive patients. 


Sorura determination Start of DCA End of DCA 
(meq/litcr) 


CO-> Coment 

2G.6 

29.7 


25.0 

30.7 


29.7 

31.2 


25.G 

30.4 


33.0 

3S.8 

Cliloridc 

105.8 

102.3 


104.G 

99.6 


102.3 

99.2 


104.0 

99.4 


93.4 

88.4 

Sodium 

1SG.7 

140.1 


140.4 

138.2 


137.9 

139.5 


13G.8 

139.5 


140.4 

140.2 

Potassium 

4.2 

3.4 


4.3 

3.2 


3.3 

2.8 


4.8 

2.9 


3.3 

2.3 ■ 

blood pressure. 

observed within a 

few days 

after the sustained administration of DCA in 

hypertensive subjects, has been 

confirmed. 

the increase may be temporary or 

may con- 

tinue to be apparent throughout the period 

of daily drug administration. Salt and water 


•tZierler, K. L., and Lilientbal, J. L., Jr., Am. 
J. Uc(h, 19-lS, 4, 18G. 


retention does not appear to be the sole 
determining factor, as it is transitory* even in 
the presence of persistent increases in blood 
pressure above baseline values. 

The fact that the pressor response to DC.\ 
is a matter of days rather than of hours 
suggests that a direct humoral effect is not 
responsible. This is further confirmed in pr^ 
liminary studies following the single intra- 
venous injection of deso.xycorticosterotie 
glucoside (Ciba) to hypertensive patients in 
doses from 5 to 30 mg; no significant change 
in blood pressure was obsert'ed with this 
preparation in 3 subjects over a SO-minute 
period of sphygmomanometric readings taken 
every minute (excluding the transitorj* eleva- 
tion which may arise immediately after the 
introduction of the needle).® 

Summary. The daily injection of DC.A, in 
5 patients with uncomplicated -hypertensive 
vascular disease for periods of 30 days or 
more, produced a transitory rise in “resting" 
blood pressure in all instances, a sustained 
increase during the period of drug administra- 
tion in but 3 of the 5 subjects. 

The continued injection of DCA was asso- 
ciated with a progressive drop in serum po- 
tassium concentration, an increase in carbon 
dioxide content and a fall in chloride con- 
centration. Salt and water,-, retention, on the 
other hand, was observed only- during the first 
7-10 days of treatment, ■with reversal .t® 
control levels thereafter. . , , , 

The pressor action of DCA does riqt appear 
to be due to a direct humoral "mechanism 
dependent on its concentration in the' circula- 
tion. 

5 Goldman, M. L., and Sebroeder, H. A., Seknee, 
1948, 107, 272. 
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Method for Determining Amino Acid Adequacy of Liquid Protein 
Hydrolysates in Rats. 

Douglas V. Frost and Harry R. Sandy. 

From the Ahhott Laboratories, Forth Chicago, III. 


Experiments designed to measure the nutri- 
tive value of hydrolysates given parenterally' 
and orally- for growth of young rats have not 
met with marked success. The method of 
depletion of adult rats described by Cannon, 
et appeared to offer certain advantages. 
Adult protein-depleted rats nil! voluntarily 
consume large volumes of liquid food,® have a 
great avidity for nitrogenous foods, and typify 
the clinical condition wherein the use of in- 
travenous protein hydrolysates is indicated. 

Method. Young adult male rats, 140-220 g, 
were placed on the following depletion diet for 
12 days: sucrose 83, salt mixture No. 1 
(U.S.P.) 4, agar 1.4, primex 4.2, corn oil 4.2, 
cod liver oil 1.4, choline chloride 0.15, and 
inositol 0.14 g; thiamine hydrochloride 0.6, 
riboflavin 1.2, pyridoxine hydrochloride 0.6, 
calcium pantothenate S.O, nicotinic acid 3.7, 
mi.\ed tocopherols 2.5 and ascorbic acid 14 
mg per 100 g diet. Average weight loss was 
24% of body weight, range 21-28%. The 
non-protein diet was fed ad libitum. The 
5% hydrolysates, or amino acid solutions, 
were fed in drinking tubes attached to the 
cages. Water was not generally supplied to 
groups fed the liquid hydrolysates. 

To avoid the somewhat variable response 
during the first 3 days of the 12-day assay 
period the following practice was adopted. 

1 flonvitj:, A., S.iciiar, L. A,, .and EIm.au, R., 
I’noc. Soc. Exp. Biol, anp Meb., 1942, 4fl, 118. 

2 Mueller, A, J., Inil. Fug. Chrm. .Inal. Fit., 
1943, 17, 039. 

Wissler, ]!, tV., tVooIridgo, It. L., .‘alcffee, R. 
H., .and C.annnii, 1’. R., J. Immunol., 1940, 52, 207. 

Fr:i7.k‘r, E. E., Wissler, R. W., StefToo, C. 11., 
Wootridge, R. L., .and Cnnnon, B. R.. .1. Xiilrilion, 
1947. mr, 0.7. 

■'■Wissler, R. W., StofTce, C. H., Woolridgc. R. 
E., Benditt, E. P., and t’annon. P. R.. J. .Im. 
Fin. .Ifsn.. 1947. 2.1, S41. 

Adolpli, K. E., Fed. Froc.. 1947, C, 07, 


At the end of the 12-day depletion the rats 
are offered a standard partial acid hydrolysate 
of fibrin' ad libitum for 3 days. During this 
trial drinking period the rats rapidly increase 
their consumption to 40 cc or more per day. 
The rats are then returned to the non-protein 
diet for 3 days for redepletion. Rats which 
do not respond well can be discarded here. 
When the liquid hydrolysate is again offered 
to rats prepared in this way, they regularly 
consume 40 cc or more per day for 12 days. 

The rats are weighed before the initial 
feeding at the beginning of the 12-day assay 
period, and again 24 hours after the last 
feeding. In this way the possibility of 
weighing just after the animal has consumed 
a large volume of solution is avoided. Be- 
cause no water is offered more concentrated 
hydrolysates are diluted to about 0.65% 
nitrogen before feeding. This level of nitro- 
gen represents about 5% hydrolysate solids. 

In ad libitum feeding trials with acid 
hydrolysates of fibrin rats consumed an 
average of 50-60 cc daily, equal to 0.32-0.4 
g N. Separate e.xperiments indicated that 
the nitrogen efficiency ratio (ratio of weight 
gain to N intake) is at a peak at 0.24 g N 
per day. This level provides the equivalent 
of 1.5 g average protein per day. In the 
present study both ad libitum and restricted 
feeding methods are reported. Continuing 
studies have been carried out chiefly with 
restricted feeding — the depleted rats readily 
consume the allotment of about 35 cc of 5% 
hydrolysate equal to 0.24 g N in 10-20 hours. 

.■ip plication, .id libitum liquid hydrolysate 
feeding was compared with feeding the dried 
hj-drolysate added to the diet at a level to 
supply 2% X. Comparison was also made 
with intact fibrin at a level which supplied 

~ Frost, I). V.. Hciiipcii, .T., and Olsen, R. T., 
Arch. Fiorhem., 194G, JO, 235. 
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TABLE I. ’ 

Corapnrison of Different Methods of Feeding Protein Hydrolysate. Comparison nitli Xt’holc 

Proteins. 


Supplement 

How supplied 

Ho. of 
rats 

Intake of 
allotted X, 
% 

■Weight gain 

Eangc, Avg. 

R g 

Casein 

Separate from diet: 

0.24 g K/day 

0 

90 

27-.52 

44 

Fibrin 

Separ.atc from diet: 

0.24 g H/day 

4 

100 

SS-OO 

59 


0.32 ” ” 

5 

99 

03-74 

OS 


At 1.9% H in diet: 

6 

— 

53-80 

70 

5% Fibrint 

35 ce 0.24 g N/day 

6 

100 

44-55 

49 

Hydrolysate 

47 ” 0.32 ” ” 

5 

100 

47 ‘Go 

50 

Ad libitum: 

12 

— 

44'T7 

01 

Hydrolysate dried 

At 2% N in diet: 

5 

— 

49-73 

C5 


* Aminosol is the trade name for the intravenous partial acid hydrolysate of fibrin used in 
these studies. 


1.9% N in the diet. 

Further experiments were carried out 
wherein powdered, purified fibrin and casein 
were fed as separate supplements at levels of 


0.24 and 0.32 g N per day for comparison 
with a 5% partial acid hydrolysate of fibrin 
fed at similar levels of nitrogen. The drj' 
proteins were fed in small cups attached to 



Fig. 1. 

Weight changes of individual rats in 4 groups during depletion on non-protein diet and 
during repletion foUovring nd feeding of 4 different protein hydrolysates. The marked 
weight gain of one of the rats on hydrolysate C is shomi with a dotted lino because it is quite 
different from the responses of other rats on this hydrolysate. The 12'day weight gains or 
losses of the individual rats are .shown to the right of each curve. 
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TABLE IT, 

Essential Amino Acid Analysis of Pour Intravenous Protein Hydrolysates and of Whole Egg 
(Calculated to 16% X). 



A 

% 

B 

% 

C 

7o 

D 

% 

Defatted 
whole egg 
% 

Isolcueine 

4.6 

4.9 

3.G 

6.3 

5.7 

Leucine 

G.5 

6.9 

9.3 

9.5 

9.1 

Valine 

4.8 

5.9 

7.7 

7.4 

6.4 

Threonine 

6.7 

3.3 

7.1 

4.4 

4,9 

Methionine 

2.6 

3.0 

1.1 

2.7 

3,3 

Cvstine 

2.0 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

2.4 

Phenylalanine 

3.4 

2 ^ 

3.5 

4.7 

5.5 

Tryptophan 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.5 

Lvsinc 

8.4 

6.8 

7.8 

7.6 

6,0 

Histidine 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5. 

Arginine 

5.7 

3.2 

3.5 

2.9 

6.4 


Cystine was determined chemically by the method of Folin and Marenzi,l2 methionine by 
the method of White, u and tryptophan by the method of Graham ct a!.iO All other amino 
acids were determined microbiologieally by the method of Stokes ct al.t> 


the cage walls by metal clips. Water was 
offered ad libitum to these groups. The rats 
accepted these particular dried proteins with 
avidity throughout; however, subsequent 
trials with other proteins have not been gen- 
erally as successful. A summary of the 
above e.xperiments is shown in Table I. 

Protein hydrolysates designated A, B, C and 
D made from different proteins and known 
to differ in amino acid value were assayed. 
The hydrolysates were all made to contain 
.65% nitrogen before feeding. Both the 
protein-free diet and the hydrolysates were 
fed ad Ubitmn to all groups. The depletion 
and growth responses are shown in Fig. 1 . 

The 4 hydrolysates were then subjected to 
analysis for the essential amino acids. As a 
reference protein of known high biological 
value defatted whole egg was anal}’zed simul- 
taneously, as suggested by Block and Mitch- 
ell.** The analytical results and references 
to the methods used are shown in Table II. 
The limiting amino acids for hydrolj-sate B 
appear to be tryptophan and phenylalanine, 

s Mitchell, H. H., awl Blnck, R. .1., .1. Biol. 
Chnn., 1940, 10.1, 099. 

f Stokes, ,T. L., Guuncss. M., Dwyer, .1. M., and 
Caswell, M. C., J. Jliol Chrm., 194.’), 100, Sr>. 

i»Gr:iham. <’. E., Smith, E. P., Bier. S. AV.. 
awl Klein, D., J. Biol. C/icm., 1947. 108, 711. 

>1 White, W. F., J. Biol. Chrm., 194.'), 158, 530. 

Folin, O., nnd Mnrenr.i, D., ,1. Biol. Chrni.. 
1929, «;5, 109; 19,34, lOO, ,311. 


and for hydrolysate C, tryptophan and 
methionine. Ko marked deficiencies appear 
in hydrolysates A and D. The magnitude of 
the repletion response appeared unrelated to 
the original weights of the rats over a rather 
wide range. 

Amino Acid Mixtures in Solution. A mix- 
ture of 16 amino acids* patterned after casein 
(Ration A of Frazier, et al.y was found to 
be somewhat less than completely soluble at 
a level of 5% solids in water. Adjustment of 
the pH to 5.5 or to 7.5 did not correct this 
problem. The solution used for feeding was 
pH 5.5. The solution was diluted to 4% 
solids and an equal amount of dextrose was 
added. On heating the amino acids went into 
solution; however, slight crystallization of 
tyrosine occurred again on cooling. Cysteine 
hydrochloride was added at a level of 0.6% 
of the amino acid solids to correct partially 
the known deficiency of total sulfur amino 
acids. This amino acid mixture was desig- 
nated .•\mino .•\cid Solution Ai and the com- 
position is shown in Table III. 

A preliminary comparison was made of the 
growth response of standard depleted rats to 
powdered casein and to the .-\mino Acid Solu- 
tion A,. The casein was fed in cups attached 
to the sides of the cages and the rats in this 

* rryst.illhie .imino ncidi? were obt.iiiicd chiefly 
from Merck; nKo from Dow, Winllirop, Pfan- 
stiebl aiwl Monsnwtn. Purily w.as est:)bli.sh('<l bv 
clicmioal nr microl)inlnj;ic.il .'irs.'iy before u»... 
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TABLE I. 

Comparison of Different Methods of Feeding Protein Hjdrolysate. Comparison witli IVliolo 

Proteins. 


Supplement 

How supplied 

Ko. of 
rats 

Intake of 
allotted X, 
% 

IVeight gain 

Bange, Avg? 
g P 

Casein 

Separate from diet: 

0.24 g N/day 

5 

90 

27-52 

44 

Fibrin 

Separate from diet: 

0.24 g H/dny 

4 

100 

5S-eo 

59 


0.32 ” ” 

5 

99 

53-74 

6S 


At 1.9% H in diet: 

c 

— 

53-SO 

70 

5% Fibrint 

35 ce = 0.24 g H/day 

0 

100 

44-55 

49 

Hydrolysate 

47 ” 0.32 ” ” 

5 

100 

47*C5 

iiC 

Alt libitum: 

12 

— 

44-77 

01 

Hydrolysate dried 

At 2% N in diet: 

5 

— 

49-73 

cr> 


* Aminosol is the trade name for the intravenous partial acid liydrolysate of filnin used in 
these studies. 


1.9% N in the diet. 

Further experiments were carried out 
wherein powdered, purified fibrin and casein 
were fed as separate supplements at levels of 


0.24 and 0.32 g N per day for comp.irison 
with a 5% partial acid hj'drolysate of fibrin 
fed at similar levels of nitrogen. The dr)’ 
proteins were fed in small cups attached !o 



Fig. 1. 

Wciglit clinngcs of individual rats in 4 groups during depletion on non-protcin diet and 
during repletion following nd lib feeding of 4 different protein hydrolysates. The marked 
weight gain of one of the rats on hydrolysate C is shown with a. dotted line hccause it is quite 
different from the responses of other rats on this hydrolysate. The 12-day weight gains or 
losses of the individual rats are shown to the right of eacli curve. 
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TABLE IT. 


Essential Amino Acid Analj-sis of Four Intravenous Protein HTdrolysates and of AVhole Egg 
(Calculated to IC^c X)- 



A 

% 

B 

% 

C 

7c 

D 

7c 

Defatted 
whole egg 

7c 

Isoleucine 

4.6 

4.9 

3.6 

0.3 

0.7 

Leucine 

6.5 

6.9 

9.3 

9.5 

9.1 

Yaline 

4.8 

5.9 

7,7 

7.4 

6.4 

Threonine 

6.7 

3.3 

7.1 

4.4 

4.9 

Methionine 

2.6 

3.0 

1.1 

2.7 

3.3 

Cvstinc 

2.0 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

2.4 

Plicnylalanine 

3.4 

2.2 

3.5 

4.7 

5.5 

Tryptophan 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.5 

Lvsine 

8.4 

6.8 

7.8 

7.6 

6.0 

Histidine 

2.3 

2.3 

2 2 

2.5 

2.0 

Arginine 

5.7 

3.2 

3.5 

2.9 

6.4 


Cystine was determined chemically hy the method of Folin and MaTcnzi,i2 methionine hy 
the method of White, n and tryptophan by the method of Graham et of.io All other amino 
acids were determined niicrobiologieallj" by the method of Stokes et alfi 


the cage walls by metal clips. Water was 
offered ad libitum to these groups. The rats 
accepted these particular dried proteins with 
avidity throughout; however, subsequent 
trials with other proteins have not been gen- 
erally as successful. A summary of the 
above e.v-periments is shown in Table I. 

Protein hydrolysates designated A, B, C and 
D made from different proteins and known 
to differ in amino acid value were assa 3 'ed. 
The hydroly'sates were all made to contain 
.65% nitrogen before feeding. Both the 
protein-free diet and the hydrolysates were 
fed ad libitum to all groups. The depletion 
and growth responses are shown in Fig. 1 . 

The 4 hydrolysates were then subjected to 
analysis for the essential amino acids. As a 
reference protein of known high biological 
value defatted whole egg was analj'zed simul- 
taneously, as suggested by Block and Mitch- 
ell.^ The analytical results and references 
to the methods used are shown in Table II. 
The limiting amino acids for hydrolysate B 
appear to be trj'ptophan and phenylalanine, 

s. Mitchell, n. II., ami Block, R. .1., J. Swl. 
Chrm., lO-ia, 1«3, 5P9. 

a. Stokes, .1. 1.,,, Gunness, M., Dnyor, .T. M., and 
Caswell, .M. C., J. Biol. Chem.. IPt.S, ICO. 3;,. 

>» Graham, V. E., Smith, E, l'„ Hicr, R. W., 
ami Klein. D„ J. Biot. Chem.. 1047, Ifi«. 711. 

” White, W. F., J. Bint. Chem.. 104,-., ir»«, ri33. 

t- Folin, 0., am! Marenzi. A. I)., J. Biot. Chem.. 
I.'tiO, m, inp; 10;!4. too, .311. 


and for hydrolysate C, tryptophan and 
methionine. No marked deficiencies appear 
in hj’drolysates .A and D. The magnitude of 
the repletion response appeared unrelated to 
the original weights of the rats over a rather 
wide range. 

Amino Acid Mixtures in Solution. A mi.v 
ture of 16 amino acids* patterned after casein 
(Ration .A of Frazier, et al.y was found to 
be somewhat less than completely soluble at 
a level of 5% solids in water. .Adjustment of 
the pH to 5.5 or to 7.5 did not correct this 
problem. The solution used for feeding was 
pH 5.5. The solution was diluted to 4% 
solids and an equal amount of dextrose was 
added. On healing the amino acids went into 
solution; however, slight crystallization of 
tyrosine occurred again on cooling. Cj'steine 
hydrochloride was added at a level of 0.6% 
of the amino acid solids to correct partially 
the known deficiency of total sulfur amino 
acids. This amino acid mixture was desig- 
nated .Amino .Acid Solution .At and the com- 
position is showm in Table III. 

,A preliminary comparison was made of the 
growth response of standard depleted rats to 
powdered casein and to the -Amino .Acid Solu- 
tion .A,. The casein was fed in cups attached 
to the sides of the cages and the rats in this 

* Orv.st.-illine amino aci(l.>i were obtained cliiefly 
from Merck; also from Dow, WintUrop. Pf. 3 n- 
stielil and Monsanto. Purity was e.stablisluM by 
elicmical or niiorobiological assav before usi‘. 
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group were given water ad libitum. Both 
supplements were offered in amounts to sup- 
ply 0.24 g N per rat day. Of 6 rats in this 
group, one failed to take the dry casein at all 
and was discarded, while the remaining 5 
gained 27, 40, 48, 52 and 52 g. 

Two rats, similarly prepared, received 48 
cc per day of Solution Aj and gained 52 and 
55 g. The rats consumed 93% of their liquid 


TABLE III. 

Composition of Amino Acid Mixtures Fed in 
Solution. 



Sol. A-1 
contained 
i% of mixture, 
g/100 g 

Sol. A-4 
contained 

5% of mixture, 

g/100 g 

I-Arginine HCl 

4.21 

4.0 

I-Histidine HCl 

2.87 

3.0 

fIMsolcuchie 

11.05 

11.0 

I-Leucinc 

10.29 

10.0 

I-Lvshie HCl 

S.03 

8.0 

fIt-Methionine 

2.98 

5.0 

(J!-Plicnvlalanine 

4.42 

9.0 

fIt-Threonine 

0.63 

6.0 

<W-Trvptoplian 

1.53 

1.5 

fP-Valinc 

11.9 

12.0 

fll-Alanino 

4.76 

6.0 

flt'Aspartic acid 

5.36 

5.0 

/-Cvstiiio 

0.31 

— 

!-Glutamic acid 

20.1G 

14.0 

Glvcine 

0.42 

5.0 

?-Tyrosine 

5.44 

— 


100.38 

100.0 


I-Cystoino liydroelilorido monoliydrate was added 
to Solution A-1 at a level equal to O.G% of tlie 
amino acid solids. 


allotments. This response is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the synthetic 
form of certain of the amino acids used, i.e. 
valine, threonine, isoleucine and phenylalanine 
have been shown to be incompletely used by 
the growing rat, the D-isomer being partly or 
completely rejected.'"’ Further work with 
complete hydrolysates of fibrin fed similarly 
has indicated that responses of a very high 
order are regularly obtained with solutions 
containing only amino acids. 

.-In attempt was made to compensate for 
the insolubility of certain of the amino acids 
and to prepare a mi.vture of amino acids of 
equal nutritive value to amino acid solution 
Ai, but one which would be soluble to the 
extent of 5% in water. Solution A^ (Table 

~l3l?o«e, W. C., Fhnsiol. JIci-., 193S, 18, 109, 


III) was developed along this line and was 
made up for feeding nnth 5% dextrose. The 
pH was 4.7. In order to demonstrate the 
effect of complete omission of one of the essen- 
tial amino acids, mixture A 4 minus isoleucine 
was made up similarly. 

The effect of feeding Solution and Solu- 
tion A 4 minus isoleucine to standard depleted 
rats is shown in Fig. 2. Because they received 
no water other than that in the amino add 
solution the rats were forced to take some of 
the incomplete mixture if only to satisfy thirst; 
however, they showed an actual aversion for 
the solution and drank an average of only 
about 2 cc per day. The response of the 6 
rats to Solution A 4 was unusually erratic and 
only 70% average allotment was consumed. 
In repeat experiments responses of about 60 g 
have been obtained with much less variation 
than that shown by the present group. 
gradual decrease in intake of this tjpe of 
solution has been noted and suggests a pos- 
sible inhibitory effect of the U-amino acids 
present. 

Discussion. The data at hand suggest that 
adequacy of the 9 amino acids described by 
Rose'^ and established in the rat repletion 
assay by' Frazier, ct a!.* is the most important 
single criterion which must be met if a 
hydrolysate is to be of high nutritive value. 
On failure of a hydrolysate by the rat reple- 
tion technic, one would look first for limita- 
tions in the essential amino acid composition, 
as has been done in the above experiments. 
Such questions as palatability to the rat and 
the role played by the so-called dispensable 
amino acids require individual study. 

An advantage of the method is the ability 
to feed the liquid supplement accurately and 
rapidly. No wastage of the nitrogen com- 
ponent occurs and measurement of any liquid 
not consumed is convenient. The nutritive 
adequacy of the nitrogen component deter- 
mines the appetite of the animal for the^ non- 
nitrogenous part of the diet. The practice of 
rationing only the nitrogen component at a 
level of 240 mg N per day appears to provide 
a fairly critical assay with a minimum of 
handling. 

Summary. The 12-day weight response of 
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BODYWr AMINO ACID SOLUTIONS — COMPLETE AND MINUS ISOLEUCINE 



DAYS 
Pig. 2. 

IVeiglit changes of individual rats during 12-day depletion, 3-dny orientation to liquid feed- 
ing, 3-day redepletion and final assay periods. Assay of a 5% amino acid solution patterned 
after the amino acid composition of casein (corrected for insolubility of tyrosine, cystine, and 
glutamic acid) versus tlic similar mixture minus isoleucinc. 


young adult protein-depleted rats to 5% 
protein hydrolysates fed as the sole source of 
amino acid nitrogen provides a basis for rapid 
assay. The response to liquid hydrolysate 
feeding approached that of dried hydrolysate 
or whole protein added to the diet. Pure 
amino acid solutions of good nutritive com- 
position are readily accepied and support good 


weight recovery. The effect of the D-amino 
acids in such mi.xtures requires clarification. 

Acknowledgement is made to Eleanor WiUerton 
for microbiological amino acid assays and to 
E. O. Krueger for tlic clicmical assays. TVe wish 
also to thank Dr. Paul R. Cannon for bis helpful 
counsel in these studies. 
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Enzyme Studies on Human Blood. II. The Substrate in the Fibrinogen- 

Thrombin Reaction.* 


George Y. Shinowara. (Introduced by Emmerich von Haam.) 

Prom the Department of Vatholopy, College of .Tfcdieinr, Ohio Stole Vniremitg, Columbus, 0. 


Divergent views exist in respect to the in- 
fluence of fibrinogen concentration on the 
fibrinogen-thrombin reaction. .-In optimal 
range of substrate concentration for the 
velocity of the fibrinogen-thrombin reaction 


has been reported.^'-'^-r In this communica- 

* Pibrinogen fractions were prepared from dried 
normal liuman plasma which had been processed 
from blood obtained from volunteer donors en- 
rolled hy tlie -American Red Cross. 
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tion, the results of 51 consecutive experiments 
are presented, confirming the existence of an 
optimum concentration for the substrate. The 
relationship between this optimum concentra- 
tion and the nature of the fibrinogen prepara- 
tion has been investigated. 

Methods and Material. Fibrinogen prep- 
arations (Fraction I) were obtained from 
dried human plasma by the low temperature- 
ethanol procedure, Method 6, of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Chemistry, Harvard IMedical 
School.^ The precipitate was formed in a 
low temperature bath at -2.5 to -3.0°C and 
separated in a refrigerated centrifuge (Inter- 
national PR 1). Subfractions of Fraction I 
were also prepared by low salt, low tempera- 
ture procedures. All protein precipitates were 
lyophilized at an initial temperature of 
-70° C, and at less than 0.1 mm pressure. 
The dry powder was stored in a vacuum 
desiccator. One or 2% solutions of the 
fibrinogen fractions in a buffer were prepared 
on the days of the experiment. 

The thrombin employed, prior to its ex- 
piration date, was Lederle’s “Hemostatic 
Globulin.”* The activity of this product was 
quite constant, day to day and vial to vial, as 
determined by e.xperiments with a standard 
fibrinogen preparation. For the measurement 
of clotting times a 1:10 dilution of the 
material with the appropriate buffer was pre- 
pared. This solution retained its p>otency at 
room temperature for at least 6 hours. For 
the estimation of thrombin-clottable protein, 
a 1:60 dilution of dialyzed thrombin was 
prepared. 

.Ml reagents were dissolved or diluted in 
either the Michaelis veronal buffer as modi- 

1 Wolilisch, E., Diebold, tV., and Kiderliii, O., 
Arch. gcs. Physiol., 193G, 2.37, 599. 

2 WoliUseli, E., and Xeugsctnvender. A., Sio- 
chcm., 1937, 292, 196. 

3 On rcii, P. A., .-Icfa mcH. Srnntl., 1917, 128, 
(Supl. 194), 1. 

•'Ferry, J. D., and Morrison, P. K., J. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 1947, 60, 3SS. 

0 Colm, E. J., Strong, E. E., Iluglies, IV. E., Jr., 
Mulford, D. J., Asluvortli, J. X., Mclin, M., and 
T.aylor, H. L.. .7. Am. Chcm. Soc., 1946, 08, 459. 

c Parfcnt jcv, I. A., Am. J. Med. Sri., 1941, 
202, 578. 


fied by Owren,* pH 7.3, r/2 (ionic strength) 
0.154, or a citrate-phosphate buffer, pH 7.2, 
r/2 0.129. The latter consists of 230 cc 
1/15 Sorensen buffer, pH 7.1, and 73 cc 
0.1 jM sodium citrate in one liter solution. 
The pH was determined with a glass electrode 
electrometer at 25 °C. 

The fibrinogen was estimated by two meth- 
ods. In the thrombin technic, 1 cc of approri- 
mately 1% protein solution was added to 
7 cc of buffer and 2 cc of 1:60 dialjved 
thrombin and allowed to stand for 3 hours; 
in the heat technic, an approximately 0.1 fc 
protein solution was heated at 54-56°C in a 
water bath for S minutes, .^fter centrifuga- 
tion the macro Folin-Ciocalteu' tyrosine 
equivalents were determined, of the super- 
natant fluid, the untreated protein solution, 
and the thrombin reagent. As an additional 
correction factor, acid soluble “tyrosine” 
values were obtained on various fibrinogen 
preparations by the micro-technic. This 
colorimetric method as employed in this 
laboratory has an approximate average sen- 
sitivity of 0.003 mg tyrosine i>er Ifo T for 
the macro-technic, and 0.001 mg per l^c T 
for the micro-technic on the Coleman Junior 
Spectrophotometer. 

The clotting times were measured as fol- 
lows; The substrate (0.8 cc) was pipetted 
into a test tube (i.d., 1 cm) and equilibrated 
in a 37.5°C water bath. The stop watch, 
with a hidden face, was started at the moment 
0.2 cc of the thrombin W'as blown in. In this 
study% the criteria for the end-point were: the 
characteristic gel forftiation, or the appearance 
of clumped fibrin granules or threads. The 
latter appeared in the test tube simultaneously 
with complete disappearance of any opacity 
in the solution. The latter criterion 
necessary when experimenting with dilute 
fibrinogen solutions. 

Rcsidts. The data from two experiments on 
a fibrinogen fraction (Run 251) are presented 
in Fig. 1 . They are tj^pical of the results ob- 
tained in each of the 51 experiments on 34 
preparations. The concentration-clotting time 
cujA'e is U-shaped and the clotting times are 

" Foliu, O., and Ciocaltcu, V., J. Jtiol. Chcm., 
1927, 73, 627. 
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higher for a given fibrinogen preparation in 
the citrate-phosphate buffer than in the 
jMichaelis veronal buffer. In Table I the 
results from all experiments are summarized 
and grouped according to the range of 
fibrinogen purity and the buffer used. 

Discussion. Our experiments confirm the 
findings of Wohlisch et and others®’’* 

that there is an optimum substrate concentra- 
tion for the thrombin-fibrinogen reaction 
velocity. In any comparison of the range of 
the optimum concentration reported here and 
by Ferry and Morrison,* with those of other 
investigators, it must be recognized that 
fibrinogen fractions, prepared by the low tem- 
perature-ethanol procedure, are not “pure” as 
shown by quantitative data. Ferry and Mor- 
rison* found the minimum concentration to 



Fia. 1. 

Relation of fibrinogen fraction concentration to 
tliroinbin clotting time: fibrinogen in fraction, 
78.2% (thrombin technic) and 77.2% (heat 
technic). (1) Citrate-iihosphate buffer, r/2, 
0.120; pit, 7.2. (2) Michaclis veronal buffer, 

r/2, O.lol; pU, 7.3. 

be approximately 0.1-0. 2% in an experiment 
with a fibrinogen fraction of 74% purity. 
Other investigators tested either plasma or 
fibrinogen prepared by the classical ammo- 
nium sulfate principle and of a purity some- 
times not given. Thus, Wohlisch*'® demon- 
strated an optimum fibrinogen concentration, 
first at O. 2 -O .470 and later at 0.05%.. Within 
the limits of our experimental conditions, the 
over-all optimum range of Uie substrate was 
approximately between 0.1 -0.3%, calculated 
as fibrinogen. 
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* 0.2 cc thrombin added to 0.3 ec of .substrate, 37.3'’C. 
>f.V., Miehacli.s Verniial, pit 7.3, IV2 0.1.74. 

O.I’., C'itrate l’lio.sphatp, pit 7.2, p/2 0.129. 
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In general, the level of the clotting times 
at concentrations of fibrinogen fraction over 
0.25% becomes elevated as the purity of the 
preparation increases. This elevation in the 
reaction time cannot be accounted for by 
the absolute increase in the concentration of 
fibrinogen. A possible e.xplanation is that 
further purification of Fraction I resulted in 
preparations containing relatively more anti- 
coagulant and/or less pro-coagulant factors. 
The minor components of Fraction I are 
alpha-, beta-, gamma-globulins and albumin."'’ 
■An antihemophilic “globulin”® and an active 
proteolytic enzyme® have also been reported 
in this fraction. Thus far only the anti- 
hemophilic globulin has been reported as 
having a direct influence on the coagulation. 
The influence of the other minor components 


of Fraction I upon the clotting time is being 
studied in our laboratorj’. 

Summary. Fifty-one e.xperiments on 34 
fibrinogen fractions prepared by the low 
temperature-ethanol principle confirm the re- 
ports of those investigators who obsen-ed an 
optimum concentration of substrate for the 
thrombin-fibrinogen reaction. The result? 
also demonstrate that the level and range of 
this optimum concentration are determined 
■by the nature of the fibrinogen prep.aration. 

The v.alu!il)le tccliuica! nssistaiu'e of ^tary Beth 
Ercriwrt is gratefully acknowledged. 

S Taylor, P. II. L., D.-ividson, C. S., T.ignon, 
H. .T., Adams, JI. A., MacDonald, A. It., .nn! 
Alinot, G. I?., .T. Clin. Invest., 1045, 24, SOS. 

•"i Sliinowara, G. Y., Proc. Soc. E.\t. Bior,. .tNo 
If ED., 1.047, 06, 456. 
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Nutrition of the Mouse. VII.' Lactation Performance of Four Strains 
Maintained on Stock Rations.* 

Paul F. Fenton and George R. Cowgill. 

(With the technical assistance of Marie .\. Stone and Doris H. Justice.) 

From Yale A'ntrition LaVoratory, Department of Physiological Chemistry, Talc University, 

Xcw Haven. Conn. 


Highly purified diets adequate to support 
growth of rats and mice are in common use 
today. The adequacy of such rations for 
reproduction and lactation (especially under 
conditions reducing the opportunity for 
coprophagy) is still open to some doubt.^"^ 
The completeness of a diet for reproduction 
and lactation can be Judged by several criteria, 
among which the weaning weights of the 
young and the weight changes of the female 
during the lactation period have been fre- 
quently employed. Too often, however, puri- 
fied diets have been compared, not with ex- 
cellent, but with mediocre stock rations. In 
order to indicate the standards which a syn- 

* Supported liy gmnts from tbe .Anna Fuller 
Fund, and the American Cancer Society, on recom- 
mendation of tlic Committee on Growth of the 
K.ational Research Council. 


thetic diet must meet, we wish to report our 
observations with mice of 4 highly inbred 
strains maintained in our breeding colony on 
various stock diets. 

Methods. The procedure for maintaining the 
breeding colony has been described preriously 
(Fenton and Cowgill).® .“li commercial ra- 

1 Rogers, L. K., McEIroy, L. W., .and Coffg'dl. 
G. E., Science, 1942, 9.5, 203, 

2 Foster, C., Jones, .T. H., Dorfman, E., 
Koblcr, E. S., ,T. Xntritioii. 1943, 2.'>, 101. 

sCcrcecdo, L. E., nnd Vinson, Ij. J- -•''d'- 
Diochem., 1944, 5, 157. 

•* Cercccdo, h. E., and Mirone, L.. -Irrii. h>o- 
chem.. 1947, 12, 154. 

•■•Mirone. L., and Ccrcecdo, L. E., Jreh. hi"- 
chrm., 1947, 15, 324. 

0 Fentbn, P. F., and Cowgill, G. E., -J. h ntrilinr. 
1947, a?, 703. 
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TABLE I. 


Weight Cliaiiges of Mothers and Young During 3-Wcek Lactation Period. 


Weeks after iiarturition 

Groui) Strain Generation 

Diet 

No. of 
litters 

0 

1 

O 

3 

0 

1 

o 

3 

Wt of inotliers, 

g 

Av 

g wt of young, g 

I 

C.o7 

P 

L* 

23 

25.6 

28.8 

29.5 

28.3 

1.2 

3.2 

5.9 

7.3 


A 

P 

L 

IS 

25.0 

25.6 

26.3 

24.9 

1.2 

3.2 

5.4 

6.8 

II 

Co" 

P 

L 

.58 

27.7 

31.1 

32.2 

29.S 

1.3 

3.6 

C.5 

8.7 


A 

P 

L 

41 

30.0 

30.4 

29.5 

28.0 

1.3 

3.6 

6.2 

7.9 


C3H 

P 

L 

10 

30.2 

32.9 

33.8 

31.5 

1.0 

4.0 

7.0 

9.0 

III 

Co" 

Fi 

L 

42 

27.4 

30.0 

31.3 

29.0 

1.3 

3.9 

6.8 

9.4 


A 

Fl 

L 

44 

28.9 

30.6 

29.9 

28.9 

1.3 

3.7 

6.4 

8.5 


C3H 


L 

12 

34.3 

33.4 

36.3 

32.0 

1.0 

4.5 

7.6 

9.6 

IV 

C57, A 

Fl 

1.53 

10 

29.0 

31.5 

33.0 

28.0 

1.3 

4.7 

8.7 

11.1 

V 

C67 

Fl-Fo 

153 

34 

24.6 

27.0 

28.0 

25.2 

1.3 

4.1 

7.7 

10,6 


A 

Fj-F., 

153 

24 

26.6 

27.3 

27.8 

26.8 

1.3 

4.3 

8.4 

10.9 

VI 

Co 7 

Fi-F.> 

153 

18 

26.7 

29.5 

31.4 

27.4 

1.3 

4.1 

7.9 

11.1 


A 

Fi-Fo 

153 

13 

29.0 

29.0 

30.0 

28.7 

1.4 

4.5 

9.1 

11.8 

VTI 

I 

P 

153 

4 

22.4: 

23.0 

22.8 

21.7 

1.2 

4.1 

0.1 

8.4 


* Purina Laboratory Chow. 


tion* and a stock diet (No. 153) prepared in 
the laboratory were employed. The latter 
was fed only during the lactation period 
wherever indicated in Table I. Diet 153 had 
the following percentage composition; dried 
whole milk (Klim) 50, Ruffe.v 2, Sure’s' salts 
5, Wilson’s liver substance 3, dried yeast 10, 
corn oil 10, casein 10, and de.xtrin 10. The 
corn oil used in this ration was the same 
preparation (containing the fat-soluble vita- 
mins) which w'e have used in some of our 
synthetic diets. Food and water were sup- 
plied ad libitum. Although in nearly all cases 
the number of young was reduced to 8 at 
birth and to 6 at the end of the first week of 
the lactation period, in some instances toward 
the end of this study some litters were raised 
to weaning without such reduction in the 
number of young. 

The data reported here were secured on a 
total of 351 litters, with 1,762 young sur\'iv- 
ing the 3-week lactation period. 

Results. .All pertinent observations are 
summarized in Table I. The parent (P) 
generation consisted of animals which we re- 
ceived at the beginning of our work.! They 
are reported in the table under 2 separate 
heading s (Groups I and II). Group I consists 

1 Purina Laboratory Cliow. 

I Sure, R.. .1. Xiilritinii, 104.3, 20, 27.'.. 

t Obtaincil tbrougb the courtesy of Dr. L. C. 
•Strong and Dr. A. Gorbinan, Dejiartinent of 
Anatomy, Yale Vnivorsity. 


of data accumulated during the early phase 
of our experiments when considerable experi- 
mentation was carried out to determine the 
best method of housing and handling the 
breeding colony and lactating females with 
litters. Group II includes all data obtained 
with this same group of mice after the meth- 
ods of maintenance had been standardized. 
These methods have not been significantly 
changed since. Group IV consists of data 
secured from both CS7 and A strain litters. 
They are grouped together in the table be- 
cause they were few in number and consti- 
tuted a pilot experiment to determine whether 
or not diet 153 could be considered to be 
superior to the commercial feed prexdously 
used. When this proved to be the case, the 
entire stock breeding colony was changed over 
to the new ration. It should not be thought 
that the animals in Group IV were hybrids of 
the C57 and A strains. Diet 153 was fed to 
the breeding females from parturition to the 
end of the 3 week lactation period; at all 
other times these animab were supplied the 
commercial feed. The data in Groups V and 
VI were obtained from the same series of 
animals, Group V showing the weight changes 
with the first litters, Group VI indicating the 
results with all subsequent litters of the ani- 
mals in Group V. Group Vll shows the re- 
sults obtained with females of the I strain, 
with which we have just recently begun to 
work. A few C3H litters have been reared 
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on diet 153. Although they too showed im- 
provement, the data are not included in the 
table since there w’ere too few to warrant the 
expenditure of table space. 

Disciissioti. Two facts stand out in the data 
presented. First of all it is clear (and was to 
be expected) that improvements in the method 
of handling the mouse colony resulted in im- 
proved Jactation performance, as shown by 
the contrast in weights of the young in Groups 
I and II. It is also clear that improvement in 
the diet fed during the lactation period resulted 
in improved weaning weights of the young. 
Of course, one cannot overlook the possibility 
that maintenance of mice under the carefully 
controlled conditions of our colony would 
result in some improvement of lactational 
performance, even without alteration in the 
dietary regime. Our own experience with 
purified diets'* has convinced us of the in- 


adequacy of such diets when compared wijh 
an excellent stock ration. WTiether this is 
due to an imbalance of the components or to 
the absence of unidentified factors remains 
to be determined. 

Summary and Conclusions. 1. Lactation 
performance, as judged by weight changes ot 
the mothers and weaning weights of the off- 
spring, has been studied with four highly 
inbred strains of mice. The data reported 
were secured from 351 litters and a total of 
1,762 offspring successfully weaned. 2. Defi- 
nite improvement in the weaning weights of 
the young was secured. Three factors prob- 
ably' played a role: a) improvement in the 
method of handling the breeding colony, 
b) maintenance of the breeding colony under 
excellent nutritional conditions through sev- 
eral generations, and c) improvement in the 
diet fed during the lactation period. 
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'Resistance of Guinea Pigs to Action of Alloxan.* 

Edward S. West and Doris M. Highet. 

Tram the Department of Biochemistry, Vniversity of Oregon Medical School, Bortlanfl. 


Since the demonstration by Dunn and his 
collaborators' that alloxan produces necrosis 
of the beta cells of the islets of Langerhans 
with the development of persistent diabetes 
in rabbits, a number of investigators have re- 
ported similar effects following its adminis- 
tration to a variety of animals.-'"-'*’® 

The dosage of alloxan required for produc- 
tion of the diabetic state varies widely with 
animal species. Goldner'* gives the following 

* Aided by a. grant from the Diabetic Bese.arch 
Foundation of Portland, Oregon. 

1 Dunn, J. S,, Sliceh.an, H. L., and JIcLctcliic, 
K. G. B., Lancet, 1943, 1, 4S4. 

2 Gomori, G., and Goldner, JI. G., Pnoc. Soc. 
Exr. Biol, and 5Ied., 1943, 54, 2S7. 

SBanorjee, S., Lancet, 1944, 2, 058. 

4 Carrasco-Formiguera, R., J. Lab. anti Clin. 
Mctl, 1944, 29, 510. 

5 Ruben, .T. A., and Yarduinian, K. W., Science, 
1940, 103, 220. 


species gradation according to decreasing 
sensitivity to alloxan: dogs, monkeys, pigeons 
and cats, rabbits, rats. Shultz and Duke' 
found rabbits before the 9th day of life to be 
resistant to doses of alloxan which produced 
diabetes in older animals. Goldner'* obsewed 
that guinea pigs are resistant to alloxan, and 
showed pancreatic lesions only if death ensued 
within 24 hours after the injection. He gave 
no data on blood sugar levels or urinary sugar 
excretion. Saviano and De Franciscis" gave 
alloxan in doses of 50-450 mg/kg to guinea 
pigs with the production, generally, of an in- 
tense hypoglycemia which persisted and 

e Goldner, M. G., Ball. X. X. Acath Med, 191-', 
21, 44. 

T. Shultz, C. S., and Duke, J. R., Bull. -Inhn.t 
SoplAn.’; Mosp., 1948, 82, 20. 

S Savi.mo, M., and Dc Franciscis. P., Ball. sne. 
ital. biol. sper., 1947, 23, 307. 
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TABLE I. 

Effect of Alloxan on Erine Sugar in tlio Guinea Pig. 


Animal Xo, 

■«'bg 

Alloxan, 

mg/kg 

Bonte of 
administration 

Glycosuria 



Xormal Animals 


X 

2G0 fasting 

100 

Hubcutaneou.s 

— 

1 

2G4 ” 

100 




X 

278 ” 

175 

it 



X 

397 nonfasting 

COO 

it 

— 

2 

27G fasting 

12.3 


— 

o 

279 ” 

300 




3 

273 ” 

175 

t J 



3 

29G ” 

300 

if 

— 

3 

388 nonfasting 

GOO 

ii 

— 

4 

490 ” 

COO 

intra peritoneal 

Animal died nitliout .sample 



Scorbutic 

Animals 


5 

33G nonfasting 

200 

subcutaneous 

— 

5 

33G ” 

GOO 

1 i 

— 


caused death as late as 11 days after allo.xan 
administration, 

StolF reported that the effects of ninhydrin 
on islet cells of the pancreas are the same in 
the rat and guinea pig and that this effect is 
similar to the effect obtained by alloxan. No 
specific data was given concerning the effect 
of alloxan on the islet cells in guinea pigs and 

» Stoll, tv., Z. XaUtrforsch., 104G, 1, S02. 


no mention was made concerning its effect on 
blood or urine sugar in these animals. 

In conformity with observations of the 
above workers, the writers have found that 
guinea pigs are exceptionally resistant to the 
to.xic effects of alloxan. Animals maintained 
under a variety of conditions have failed to 
respond by appreciable hyperglycemia or 
glycosuria to doses of a!!o.xan varying from 
100 to 1,000 mg/kg administered sub- 


TABLE n. 

Effect of Alloxan on Blood Sugar of Xormal Guinea Pigs. 

Alloxan Bouteof Xonfasting 

Animal Xo. Wt, g nig/ltg administration blood sugar, mg 91 


1 

G21 nonfa.sting 

1000 

subcutaneous 

1,30 

o 

3G5 fasting 

1090 

f t 

170 

3 

472 

t 1 

1000 

intraperitonwil 

90 

4 

— 

nonfnsting 

coo 

1 1 

93 

5 

480 

1 1 

300 

tJ 

12.3 

G 

480 

s i 

300 

i 

123 

7 

4S0 

t T 

300 

j 

123 

8 

450 

t r 

300 

» 

107 

9 

540 

T t 

300 

f f 

113 

10 

480 

t T 

300 

T » 

90 

11 

4S0 

1 r 

300 

t 1 

102 

12 

405 

f t 

300 

t f 

113 

13 

405 

f t 

300 

ft 

141 

14 

52.3 

f t 

300 

tf 

133 

15 

40,3 

T f 

300 

f $ 

147 

If. 

CoO 

f f 

350 

intracardial 

(died) 

17 

400 

r f 

350 

» » 

t f 

IS 

200 

f r 

3.30 

T > 


19 

200 

r f 

.3,30 

» r 

♦ f 

20 

200 

t * 

350 

y * 

r f 

21 

200 

» t 

3.30 

t y 

1 1 

or> 

200 

t * 

.350 

» » 

130 

23 

411 

f i 

1.30 

♦ f 

119 

24 

5.3G 

f » 

1.30 

t y 

102 

2r» 

290 

> r 

150 

T * 

113 

2G 

.321 

t i 

150 

y t 

120 
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TzABLE III. 

EfTect of Allo:tan oji t)ie Blood Sugar of Scorbutic Guinea Pigs. 


Animal No. 

AVtg 

Alloxan 

mg/kg 

Description 

Nonfasting 
•blood .sugar, ing Of 

1 

400 nonfasting 

1000 

scorbutic 

147 . 

o 

400 ” 

1000 

M 

(died) 

3 

405 fasting 

1000 

7 1 

113 

4 

475 ” 

1000 

y > 

(plus clilorctone) 

90 

5 

480 ” 

1000 

n if it 

124 

G 

430 ” 

1000 

j » yy yy* 

203 

7 

375 ” 

1000 

yy yy yy 

90 


* Animal dead when blood was drawn. 


cutaneously, intraperitoneally, and intracar- 
dially. 

Experimental procedure. Normal animals, 
scorbutic animals, and scorbutic animats 
which had received 80 mg of chloretone by 
mouth daily for one month were used. Some 
animals were fasted prior to injection, while 
others were fed. 

•An aqueous solution of alloxan monohy- 
drate containing 20 mg per ml and prepared 
immediately prior to injection was used. The 
fasting period was 48 hours in duration. The 
animals were bled 48 hours after alloxan in- 
jection. The blood was obtained by cardiac 
puncture under nembutal anesthesia. Blood 
sugar determinations were made on zinc sul- 
fate filtrates according to the Shaffer-Hartman 
method'” using reagent No. SO. 

In order to determine the effect of alloxan 
on urine sugar excretion, 4 normal and 2 
scorbutic animals weighing from 260 to 490 g 
were used. 

The results obtained are shown in Table I. 

In order to determine the effect of alloxan 
on blood sugar, 26 normal animals varying in 
weight from 200 to 621 g were used. 

The results obtained are shown in Table II. 

Three scorbutic animals and 4 scorbutic 
animals which had received 80 mg chloretone 
orally for one month were given subcutaneous 

10 Shaffer, P. A., and Somogyi, 51., J. Biol. 
Chrm., 3!)33. 100, 095. 


doses of 1000 mg/kg. 

The results obtained are shown in Table 
III. 

The observations of the waiters do not con- 
firm the hypoglycemic effects of alloxan in 
guinea pigs reported by Saviano and Be 
Franciscis. -Also we have not observed the 
mortality after alloxan reported by these 
workers. Some of the animals have died but 
many have survived large doses without ap- 
parent ill effects. One animal which received 
1000 mg/kg subcutaneously is in apparent 
good health 4 months later. The writers have 
observed marked variations in the toxicity of 
alloxan dependent upon the concentration in- 
jected. A dosage per kg which administered 
to rats at a concentration of 20 mg/cc with 
the production of diabetes and survival of the 
animal, will often kill the animal if given at 
a concentration of 40 mg/cc and will have no 
apparent effect if given at a concentration of 
10 mg/cc. 

It is of interest to note that the guinea pig 
is not rendered susceptible to the diabetogenic 
effects of alloxan by ascorbic acid deprivation, 
even when this effect is combined with the 
action of chloretone which presumably in- 
creases the demand for ascorbic acid. 

Summary. Both the normal and scorbutic 
guinea pig have been found highly resistant to 
the production of the diabetic state by alloxan 
as judged by blood sugar levels and urinary 
sugar excretion. 
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Peritz Scheinberg and J. D. SIvers, (Introduced by E. A. Stead, Jr.) 
Trovi ilic Department of Medicine, Dn1:e University School of Medicine, Durham, X. C. 


There is disagreement in the literature in 
regard to the relationship between hippuric 
acid excretion and urinar}' volume. Machella 
and co-workers^ have indicated that the 
amount of hippuric acid excreted in one hour 
following the injection of sodium benzoate 
increases as the urine volume rises. Probstein 
and Londe,- on the other hand, using oral ad- 
ministration of sodium benzoate to 14 normal 
subjects found, by comparing one subject with 
another, that the amount of hippuric acid 
excreted was apparently independent of 
urinary volume. This interrelationship is of 
considerable clinical importance. In order for 
the present standards for the interpretation 
of the hippuric acid test of hepatic function, 
as it is commonly and widely used, to be 
valid, the amount of hippuric acid excreted 
should be independent of urine volume. This 
report deals with the effects of altering urinary 
volume in a given subject on the amount of 
hippuric acid e.vcreted after a standard dose 
of sodium benzoate. 

The intravenous one hour hippuric acid 
test was performed by the method of Quick,® 
with the modifications suggested by hlarron."* 
Of the 9 subjects investigated, 3 were house- 
staff members, and the others were chosen 
because of the mildness of the disease for 
which they were hospitalized and the absence 
of evidence of liver disease. .-Ml of the pro- 
cedures, including the analyses, were done 
by one of us (P.S.) in a uniform manner. A 
series of 3 tests was done on each subject on 
3 consecutive days. In each instance, no food 
was taken for 6 hours prior to the determina- 
tion. The urine volume was altered by vary- 

* Tills ivnrk iviis .supported liy a pmut from 
tlic T.ifc Iiisiiraiii'e Med'cal Iteseareli Fund. 

t Macliclla. T. E., Helm. .T. P.. and Cliornock, 
I’. W., J. Clin. Invisl., 10.4e, 21. 703. 

- I’rob'iti'in, .T. G.. .and I.onde, .‘t., .inn. Sury., 
1040, 111, 230 


ing the amount of water given to the subject 
prior to the test. Nausea was never en- 
countered. The subjects were all young men 
who were allowed to empty their bladders 
completely while standing erect. 

In order to check for impurities in the 
hippuric acid yields, the crystals in 5 cases 
were re-dissolved after weighing and titrated 
with 0.2 N sodium hydroxide, using phenolph- 
thalein as indicator: in no instance was the 
difference between the results obtained by 
the gravimetric and the titrametric pro- 
cedures greater than 0.03 g. .“^s a further 
precaution, melting point determinations were 
done on 5 cases. These varied between 
182.0°C and 186.0°C. The melting point for 
pure hippuric acid crystals is given as 
187.5'C. 

The results are given in Table I. The rate 
of urine excretion ranged between extremes 
of 1 and 15 ml per minute without any sig- 
nificant variation in the amount of hippuric 
acid excreted. In the low urine output group 
(0 to 2 ml per min.), the average amount of 
hippuric acid excreted was 1.4S ±: 0.67 g. In 
the high urine output group (5 to 15 ml per 
min.), the average amount of hippuric acid 
excreted was 1.54^:0.66 g — a difference 
which falls within the range of experimental 
error. A medium urine output (2 to 5 ml per 
min.) was obtained on only 6 of the subjects: 
the average hippuric acid excretion in this 
group was 1.42 g. 

The lack of correlation between hippuric 
acid e.xcretion and urine volume suggests that 
hippuric acid is excreted by the renal tubules, 
for this independence from volume is one of 
the identifying characteristics of substances 
excreted by the tubules. The investigation of 

•TQtiirk. A. .7., Otli’iistciii. If. X.. Woltctick, H.. 
pEor. .'= 01 '. Exe. liioi.. .^xn Mki).. 103S. J5S. 77. 

4 M.arroti, T. t'., .T. Lab. and Clin. Mnl.. 1041. 
27, lOS. 
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Smith and co-workers,® who showed that 
various hydroxy- and amino-substituted de- 
rivatives of hippuric acid are excreted by the 
renal tubules would support this view. The 
rapidity of excretion of hippuric acid into the 
urine® is also in favor of its being so excreted 
by a tubular mechanism. 

The independence of hippuric acid excre- 
tion and urinary volume would apply, of 
course, only to subjects xvith normal or mod- 
erately impaired renal function. The normal 
kidney has considerable reserve in the ex- 
cretion of hippuric acid in the standard test, 
as Schwei and Quick® have shown that the 
ability of the kidney to excrete hippuric acid 
is over 2.S times as great as the speed of 
synthesis by the liver. Thus it is not unex- 
pected that normal hippuric acid excretion 
will occur despite a diminished nrea clearance 
and even in some instances of mild elevation 
of the blood urea. Theoretically, xvhen renal 
damage is far advanced, active tubular e.x- 
cretion as u’eH as reabsorption by the tubules 
of that hippuric acid filtered through the 
glomeruli would be markedly impaired. Then 
more hippuric acid could be eliminated in a 
large than in a small output of urine. That 
this situation does exist at times is suggested 
by the report of Snapper and Grunhaum' in 
which patients with uremia did excrete more 
hippuric acid in larger volumes of urine. 

Stimjiiary. The rate of excretion of hippuric 
acid is independent of urine volume, indicat- 
ing that the present standards for the inter- 
pretation of the hippuric acid test are valid. 
It is suggested that hippuric acid excretion is 
a function of the renal tubules. 

5 Sniitli, H. XV., Pinkelstcin, II.. Aliminosa, T.. 
Cr.aAvford, B., .and Grober, Jt., J. Cl<»- Inrc.it. 
1945, 34, 3S8. 

oScliwci, G. P., and Quick, A. J., PROC. Soc. 
Exp. Biol, axd XIed., 1942, 50, 319. 

~ Snapper, ,T., and Grunbaum, A., JrVin. 
Wchnschr.. 1924, 3, 101. 
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Streptomycin. IV. Adsorption of Streptomycin by Susceptible and 

Resistant Bacteria. 

Sam Berkman,* Richard J. Henry,* Riley D. Housewright, and Jane Henry. 1 
From Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland. 


It has been shown in another report^ that 
streptomycin (SM) interferes with the carbo- 
hydrate metabolism of resting bacteria which 
are susceptible to the antibiotic, whereas the 
metabolism of resistant cells is essentiallj' 
unaffected. Consideration was given to the 
possibility that this interference with oxidative 
metabolism might be directly related in a 
causative way to the inhibition of bacterial 
multiplication. Assuming this interpretation 
to be correct, it was recognized that there are 
at least two possible reasons for the resistance 
of some bacteria to SM: first, resistant cells 
may have different metabolic systems con- 
taining enzymes insensitive to the drug, or, 
second, the resistant cell membrane may be 
impermeable to the antibiotic and thus bar 
its entrance into the cell. The metabolic 
systems in the latter case w'ould not have to 
be qualitatively different from those of sensi- 
tive cells. 

corollary of the latter postulate is that 
the antibiotic exerts is action after passing 
the cell membrane. The alternative is that 
the antibiotic exerts its activity at the cell 
surface. In such a case the resistance of an 
organism to the antibiotic would not involve 
permeability of the cell membrane so far as 
the antibiotic is concerned, but might be 
associated with the adsorptive capacity of the 
membrane for the antibiotic. 

With these ideas in mind an attempt was 
made to. determine whether or not suscepti- 
bility to SM is correlated wth either per- 
meability of the cell membrane to SM, or the 

"Present nddross: Bio-Science I.nboratorii's. 
Inc., 10717 Venice Blvd., I.o.s Anceles. 

t M ith tiic tcclinicnl assistnnee of Carmen G. 
Cioinez, IVc are indelded to Dr. .1. B. Bateman 
lor lielpfnl sncpostions in the interpretations of 
tliis work. 

I licniw-, .1., Henry, H. .1., Housewright, R. D., 
and Berkman, S., to be published. 


adsorptive capacity of the cell for SM, and 
whether its failure to inhibit the carbohydrate 
metabolism of resistant bacteria results from 
its inability to gain access to the metabolic 
enz3Tnes. 

Adsorption of streptomycin by bacteria. 
The experiments reported in this section were 
run with susceptible and resistant strains 
(derived from the susceptible strains) of ' 
Staphylococcus aureus. Shigella dysentcriae 
Sonne, and Bacillus ccrcus. In each instance 
the resistant strain was able to grow in the 
presence of 1000 ^ig SM/ml and the suscepti- 
ble strain was inhibited by 1 pg/m\. All cells 
were groum in Difeo brain heart infusion broth 
with P.'\B at 37 °C for 16 hours on an Inter- 
national shaking machine, after which they 
were centrifuged, washed once with distilled 
water and then taken up in the desired volume 
of distilled water. \Mierever NaCl was used 
it ivas added in the solid form in quantities 
sufficient to give the desired concentration. 
The SM used was streptomycin sulfate, 
-Abbott. All SM assays were done by the 
method of Loo, ct al.~ 

In one series of e.xperiments bacterial sus- 
pensions having a packed cell volume of 20 
to 785^ were exposed to varjdng concentra- 
tions of SM, ivithout added salt, with 1 M 
NaCl at the start, and with 1 M NaCl added 
at intervals of 3/4 to 2 hours after shaking 
had begun. Packed cell volumes were meas- 
ured by centrifuging the cell suspensions in 
Wintrobe tubes at 4000 R.P.M. for 11/2 
hours. .All e.xposures of the cells were carried 
out at 37'’C. .After 2 to 4 hours e.xposure to 
SM the suspensions were centrifuged and the 
supernatants decanted and assayed for SM. 
The cells were then resuspended in the same 

S Loo, y.' H., Skcll, P. S., Thornberry, II. H., 
Ehrlich, .T., McGuire, .1. M., .S.iv.ige. G. JI., .nnd 
Sylvester, J. C., J. Dart., 194.7, .70, 701. 
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TABLE III. 


Correlation of tlic % Cell Suspension of Susceptible and Besistant Strains of Staph, aiticni 
with Bemoral of Streptomycin from Solution. 




Packed 
cell vol., 

% 

Streptomycin 
pg/ml fluid 
at 0 time 

Streptomycin recovered 
after 3 lirs 

pg/ml 

% 

Susceptible strain 

GO 

115 

21 

18 

>} 

3 3 

G 

40 

10 

20 

J } 

3 3 

O.G 

4G 

32 

70 

fs 

3 3 

0.06 

46 

45 

90 

3 3 

33 

O.OOG 

46 

42 

91 

Kesistant 

strain 

55 

08 

14 

14 

3 3 

33 

5.5 

51 

9 

18 

33 

3 3 

0.5 

4G 

32 

70 

33 

3 3 

0.05 

40 

45 

99 

33 

3 3 

0.005 

40 

40 
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volume of distilled water or 1 M NaCl and 
placed overnight at 37 °C on an International 
shaking machine, .'\gain, following centrifu- 
gation, the supernatants ivere assayed for 
SiM. Equilibrium between the SM and the 
bacterial cells in the initial suspension ap- 
parently was at least closely approached 
within 3/4 hour, since the amount of SM re- 
moved from solution was constant within 
e.\perimental error when the time of exposure 
was varied from 3/4 to 4 hours. Results of 
typical experiments run under these conditions 
are shown in Tables I and II. The former 
table shows that recovery of Shi from Staph, 
aureus cells was low in the absence of NaCl 
and very higli in its presence whether the salt 
was added with the SM or 3/4 hour after 
the e.xperiment was begun. When water was 
used to elute these cells overnight practically 
all the remaining Shi was recovered in those 
instances where the cells had been e.vposed to 
salt, while about 65% of the Shi was not 
recovered from those cells not exposed to salt. 

The experiment in Table II was run in the 
same fashion as that in Table I except that 
in 1 case 1 hi NaCl was added to the cells 
2 hours after e.xposure to Shi and the cells 
were eluted overnight with 1 hi NaCl instead 
of with distilled water. Here, using NaCl in 
the eluting fluid, a great deal more of the Shi 
was recovered from cells not originalh' e.x- 
posed to XaCI than when distilled water was 
used as the eluant. Within e.xperimental 
error of the test metliods used recoveries of 
Shi in the former case always totaled 100%. 


The totals of some of the recoveries aggre- 
gated more than 100%. Presumably this 
was caused by supernatant fluid not removed 
by decantation and by fluid remaining in the 
interstices of the packed cells. 

In general it was found that Shi was re- 
moved from solution to the same extent by 
both susceptible and resistant strains of the 
same species of bacteria. The e.xperiments 
described indicate that considerable amounts 
of Shi are taken up from ivater solution by 
heavy suspensions of both resistant and sus- 
ceptible bacteria. 

It seemed of interest to determine the % 
cell suspension at which the decrease in SM 
concentration is too small to be detected by 
the assay method used. These e.xperiments 
were run by making 5 10-fold dilutions of a 
heavy suspension of organisms. .All the sus- 
pensions were e.xposed to water solutions of 
Shi for 2 to 3 hours at 37‘’C on an Inter- 
national shaking machine. Table III shows 
the results of 1 such e.xperimenl using sus- 
ceptible and resistant strains of Staph, aureus. 
It can be seen that as the volume of cells 
decreased tlic recovery of Shi increased. 
When the packed cell volume was small 
(0.05% in this case) recovery was complete 
within the e.xperimental error of the assav 
method. The assay method is not sufficiently 
precise to detect the small decreases in Sh'l 
concentration resulting from contact with such 
a relatively small number of ceils. With a 
60% suspension of cells, on the other hand, 
there was only 18% recovery of Shi. Essen- 
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tially the same results were obtained with 
susceptible and resistant strains of the other 
2 organisms. 

In the presence of bacteria, therefore, SISI 
decreases in concentration in the supernatant. 
If the cellular membrane is permeable to SM, 
the latter should distribute itself between the 
cellular contents and the surrounding medium 
according to its relative solubility in each of 
the 2 phases. At a packed cell volume of 
0.5%, 30% of the SM disappeared from solu- 
tion (Table III). If the only cause for this 
decrease was a greater solubility in the cellular 
protoplasm, the distribution coefficient would 
be far from unity, a situation which is very 
improbable. When 2% NaCl was added with 
the SM, the cells took up a negligible amount 
of SM. This indicates that unless salt per sc 
blocks entrance of SM into the cell, little or 
no SM gets in. Such a salt, block seems 
unlikely, since it is difficult to conceive how 
a distribution coefficient could be so markedly 
changed by the presence of salt. If the cells 
were first allowed to take up the SM and then 
salt added, followed by one elution with water 
or saline, there was total recovery of the SM 
in the combined first supernatant and eluate. 
This is interpreted to mean that little or no 
SM penetrated the cell membrane.! Other- 
wise one must assume that in the presence of 
salt the cell excreted SM from the cell against 
a concentration gradient, which would seem 
extremely' questionable. 

- All or nearly all of the SM taken up by 
bacteria would appear, therefore, to be in the 
adsorbed state at the cell surface. The elution 
of this SM by salt confirms this hypothesis. 
SM adsorption and its elution by salt has been 


t It 1ms keen reported^ recently that SM forms 
a colloidal sol and not a true solution in distilled 
water. The particle size of the dispersed phase 
was estimated to ho approximately 05 m^i. The 
fact that SM passes freely through cellophane 
membrane-t indicates that these large aggregates 
must be in equilibrium with particles of much 
smaller molecular size. 

3 Hauser, E. A., Phillips, R. G., and Phillips, 
J. AV., Science, 1947, 100, G16. 

. 4 Bcrkman, S., Housewright, K. D., Henry, R. J., 
and Henry, J., to be published. 


observed in inanimate systems,'* and salts in 
general antagonize the bacteriostatic action 
of SM.5 

Studies on the rate of desorption oj S.lf 
from bacterial cells and its possible relation to 
the “persistent” action oj SM. Recently r^ 
ports have begun to appear in the literature 
indicating a fallacy in the assumption that a 
certain minimal blood concentration of an 
antibiotic must be maintained for effective 
therapy, -^.t least one such report has ap- 
peared concerning SM in the treatment of 
tuberculosis in guinea .pigs.” Apparently the 
inhibitory action of the antibiotic can persist 
after the blood concentration falls below the 
sensitivity of the test for the antibiotic. If 
the rate of desorption of SM from bacteria 
in water is very slow', it was believed that this 
reported phenomenon of persistent action 
might 'be explained as follows: w'hen the 
blood concentration is high the SM is ad- 
sorbed by the bacteria; when the blood level 
falls to zero the SM adsorbed by the bacteria 
is still there because of a slow rate of desorp- 
tion, and it is presumably situated so as to 
effect an inhibition. The concentration of 
salts present in body, fluids and tissues would 
not be sufficiently great to prevent completely 
such an adsorption. 

As seen in Table I (and in all other similar 
e.xperiments) the ratio of SM recovered in the 
first supernatant to that adsorbed is of the 
same order of magnitude as the SM recovered 
in the water eluate to that remaining ad- 
sorbed. As previously stated some of the 
SM in the w'ater eluate undoubtedly originates 
from the first supernatant. Since this amount 
cannot be calculated with accuracy, it cannot 
be determined whether or not these ratios are 
the same. From these data, therefore, it was 
impossible to determine the rate of desorption 
of SM from the bacterial cells in the presence 
of water. Experiments were designed to in- 
vestigate further the possibility that the per- 
sistent action may be due to a slow rate of 
desorption of SM from bacterial cells. 

3 Bcrkm.m, S., Henry, R. J., .nnd Hmi.'scwriglit. 
R. D., J. Bact., 1947, 53, 567. 

OCorper, H. J., and Colm, M. L., Science, ]94i, 
100, 446. 
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In one series of experiments, susceptible 
cells of B. cercits B-S69 (packed cell volumes 
of 25 to 10%) were exposed to SM (400 to 
1100 ;ig/ml) in water and in 1 M NaCl for 2 
hours at 37°C on an International shaking 
machine. Aliquots were then placed in cello- 
phane dialj'sis bags and dialyzed against 
running water and 1 M NaCI respectively. At 
inten'als during a 48 hour period a set of 
dialysis bags was removed, the suspensions 
centrifuged, the supernatants assayed for SM, 
and the cells resuspended in 1 M NaCl. After 
16 hours this salt eluate was also assayed for 
SM. 

In the case of e.xposure of cells to SM in 
water followed by dialysis versus water, SM 
could be recovered in decreasing amounts 
over the period of 48 hours both in the super- 
natant and in the NaCl eluate. Approximately 
4 times as much SM was recovered in the 
eluate as in the supernatant at each time 
interval. In the case of exposure of cells to 
SM in 1 M NaCl followed by dialysis versus 
1 M NaCl solution, either no SM or very 
minute amounts of SM could be recovered at 
24 hours from the supernatant. The fact that 
in the latter case practically all the SM was 
lost by dialysis within 24 hours indicates that 
the SM concentration in the supernatants of 
cells dialyzed versus water was being main- 
tained by continuous desorption of the SM 
from the cells in the presence of water. These 
results confirm the earlier observations on the 
adsorption of SM by bacteria and show that 
SM does desorb in the presence of water. 

In the above e.xperiments the criterion of 
adsorption and elution of SiM from bacteria 
was indirectl}'' determined by estimation of 
the antibiotic in the supernatants. In an- 
other series of exTieriments, adsorption of SM 
was determined by whether or not the cells 
were able to multiply, i.c., it was assumed 
that as long as SM was adsorbed at the critical 
.site or sites of action of SM, the cells would 
he unable to divide. Cells of the susceptible 
strain of B. ccrcus B-569 were exposed to 
concentrations of SM ranging from 10 to 1000 
/‘.e/nil for periods of time up to 48 hours. 
1 he cells were then counted b\’ the pour plate 
method in nutrient agar and in nutrient agar 


containing 1.5% NaCl. The dilutions re- 
quired to make the plate counts reduced the 
SM concentrations far below the minimal 
inhibitor}’ level. Although there was a de- 
cided drop in bacterial count after 2 hours 
exposure to SM, presumably due to its bac- 
tericidal action, counts made at interx’als over 
the periods of the e.xperiments were essentially 
the same in the presence and absence of NaCl. 
Since in controls this concentration of NaCl 
completely antagonized the action of 10 jug 
SM/ml it seems necessaiy- to conclude that, 
in this case at least, that part of the adsorbed 
SM responsible for its inhibitory action easily 
desorbs on exposure to water. 

It is possible that SM is adsorbed by one 
or more constituents of the agar in which the 
cells with their adsorbed Shl were plated out 
for counting. Such an adsorption by the agar 
should not affect the affinity between S!M and 
the bacterial cells but might aft'ect the rate 
of desorption from the cells by quickly bind- 
ing the SM as it desorbs from the cells and 
thus keeping the concentration of free SM at 
a very low level. It does not seem probable 
that this could be a decisive factor in the 
desorption of SiM from the cells in the agar 
since the concentration of SM surrounding 
the cells at the time of plating has been re- 
duced tremendously in the dilution procedure 
required for making counts and since the 
actual amount of SM adsorbed per cell is 
e.xtremely minute. If such an adsorption be- 
tween agar and SM does not occur, free SM 
as it desorbs from the bacteria would diffuse 
into the surrounding medium. Since visible 
colonies appeared on the plates after approxi- 
mately the same duration of incubation 
whether the cells had or had not been e.xposed 
to SM. apparently desorption proceeded at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to permit the cells to 
begin multiplying almost as soon as untreated 
cells. 

These observations, therefore, are not com- 
patible with the hypothesis that the persistent 
action of SM in vivo is a result of slow de- 
sorption of SM from the adsorbed state on 
bacterial cells. 

Summary and CorteJusians. Studies with 
Slaph. aureus, S. dyscnioriac Sonne, and B. 
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cercus indicate that streptomycin is adsorbed 
by bacterial cells, all or nearly all of the 
adsorption occurring at the cell surface. 
There was no demonstrable difference in ad- 
sorption between susceptible and resistant 
strains of these organisms. The affinity of 
streptomycin for bacterial cells is greatly, re- 


duced in the presence of NaCl. Evidence b 
presented indicating that the persistent action 
of streptomycin in vivo after the blood level 
falls below a detectable value is not related 
to a slow desorption of streptomycin from the 
adsorbed state on bacterial cells. 
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An Outbreak of Equine Encephalomyelitis, Eastern Type, in Southwestern 

Louisiana. 


B. F. Howitt, L. K. Bishop, R. H. Goiutre, R. E. Kissling, G. H. Hauser, and 

W. L. Trueting. 

From the United States PuUic Scalth Service, Commvnicahle Disease Center, Moiitffomerif, 
Ala., and the Lonisiana State Health Department, Few Orleans, La. 


From IMay to October of 1947 an outbreak 
of encephalomyelitis occurred among horses 
and mules in southwestern Louisiana. Thou- 
sands were implicated with approximately 
3,713 deaths.'- The disease began in Iberia 
Parish, spread west to Texas and northwest 
to DeSoto Parish. Because the eastern type 
of equine encephalomyelitis virus was recov- 
ered from human cases that occurred coin- 
cidentally, a preliminary report is submitted. 

The eastern equine virus was first isolated 
from horses in 1933,-’® and from children in 
Massachuset'ts during 1938.''’'’ Antibodies 
were found in the serum of an adult in 1939.® 
.Ml cases of the eastern type were thought to 
be confined to the Atlantic coastline until 
1940’ and 1941® when it was recovered from 
horses in both Alabama and Texas. Subse- 
quently equine cases have been reported in all 
of the Gulf States;® also in Missouri,® 
Michigan,'® ^Mexico," Brazil'® and Panama.'® 
Besides the IMassachusetts outbreak the only 
human cases ascribed to the eastern strain 
were 3 in Texas" '-’’ that showed neutraliz- 
ing antibodies in the serum and 1 in Louisiana 
from whom the virus was recovered in 1946.'® 

I Report by the Bureau of Animat Industry, 
Vet. Med., 1947. 43, 399. 

- TenBrocck, C., and Merrill, M. H., Proc. Soc. 
Exr. Biol. .\nd Med., 1933, 31, 217. 


In the present outbreak all human cases 
e.xcept one were in children from 7 months to 
15 years of age. The one fatal adult case 


3 Giltner, L. T., and Slmhan, M. S., Forth Jn. 
ret., 1933, 14, 25. 

^ Fothergill, LeE. D., Dingle, J. H., Farbcr, S., 
and Conncrly, M. L., Few England J. Med., 195S, 
219, 411. 

0 Deemster, E. P., Am. J. FiiV. Health, 193S, 
28, 1403. 

G McAdams, J. C., and Porter, J. E., Few Lnn. 
J. Med., 1939, 221, 163. 

' Moliler, J. E,, Report of the Chief of d‘c 
Bureau of .Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture, 1940. 

S Randall, E., and Eichorn, E. A., J. Am. I'U. 
Med. Assn., 1941, 98, 448. 

0 Shahan, M. S., and Giltner, L. T., /. Am. Let. 
Med. Assn., 1945, 107, 279. 

W Brown, G. C., J. Inf. Dis., 1947, 81, 4S. 

11 Tellez, G. A., Eev. Inst. Pcciiario, 1941, 1, SC'- 

12 Lennettc, E. H., and Fox, J. P., .lfrmori<M 
Inst. Oswaldo Crue, 1943, 38, 1. 

13 Steele, J. H., and Habel, K., J. Am. ret. Erf- 
Assn., 1947, 111, 263. 

i* Bohls, S. W., and Irons, J. V., Tfros State L 
Med., 1942, 38. 200. 

iSHammon, W. JlcD., J.A.M.A., 1943. 121, •IW 

l« Kelly, G. P., Jlilncr, K. C., and Sli.-ifftr- 
M. F., Few Orleans Med. and Siirg. d., 194‘- 
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TABLE t. 

Bcsults of Scrum Neutralization Tests. 




E.E.E. virus 



■W.E.E. virus 


Source of sera 

No. tested 

No. positive 

9c positive 

No. tested 

No. positive 

9^ positive 

Human 

Died 

G 

1 pos. 

2 wkiv* 

50 

G 

0 

0 

Recovered 

o 

3 

CO 

o 

2 wklv 

40 

Contacts 

Neiglibors 

OO 

23 

4 

0 

IS.l 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Horses and Mules 

Recovered 

11 

8 

72.7 

11 

2 pos. 

1 wklv 

27,2 

.Sick 

4 

4 

100 

4 

1 pos. 

3 wklv 

100 

Normal 

14 

9 

C4.2 

12 

1 ” 

8.3 

Cows 

5 

2 wklv 

40.0 

3 

O 7 7 

GG.G 

Cliickens 

105 

2 pos. 

2 wkly 

3.8 

88 

19 

21.5 

Ducks 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Geese 

8 

1 wklv 

12.5 

8 

0 

0 

Turkevs 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Pigeons 

Pig 

35 

1 wklv 

2.8 

30 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dogs 

3 

1 

33.3 

3 

1 

33.3 


* wki.v = weakly positive. 


Avas aged 74. The patients were from rural 
or small town areas; many mosquitoes were 
obser\-ed and most of the houses were un- 
screened. 

Case history of E. R. D. The following 
typical case history is submitted. 2-year- 
old white girl from Maurice, Louisiana, be- 
came restless, irritable, drowsy, febrile and 
had several generalized convulsions. The 
following day a lumbar puncture revealed a 
lymphocytic pleocytosis. She was taken to 
New Orleans Charity Hospital, where e.xam- 
ination revealed an acutely ill, febrile, coma- 
tose child, having frequent convulsions. There 
was stiffness of neck, back, and upper and 
lower e.vtremities. Despite chemo-and sup- 
portive therapy the patient became progres- 
sively worse with almost continuous convul- 
sions, until death occurred on the fifth day of 
illness. The virus of eastern equine encephalo- 
myelitis was recovered from the brain. 

Ijiboraiory findiit^s. Fresh brain material 
was obtained from 6 fatal equine cases, 3 of 
them through the courtesy of the State 
Veterinary Department and from S human 
fatalities through the courtesy of the Louisiana 
State Health Department and the Tulane 


Service of Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 

Brain suspensions were inoculated intra- 
cerebrally and intraabdominally into guinea 
pigs and 10-day-old white mice with recovery 
of a virus from 2 human and 3 equine tissues. 
It could be passed through Mandler and Seitz 
filters, was lethal for mice, guinea pigs and 
hamsters in 48 hours and for embrv'onated 
eggs in 24 hours. The mice showed a tremor, 
drowsiness. h\pere.\citabilit}' followed by con- 
vulsions. The guinea pigs exhibited a tem- 
perature of 106°C and a rhythmic trotting 
motion of all 4 extremities. Identification was 
accomplished by means of the neutralization 
test in mice. All new strains ivere neutralized 
by immune serum of the eastern equine virus 
and not by that of the ivestern and the St. 
Louis encephalitis. Hyperimmunized guinea 
pigs were inoculated intracerebralh'. Those 
animals immune to the eastern equine virus 
remained alive while the norma! controls and 
guinea pigs immune to the western strain died 
in 4S hours. Serum from a recovered guinea 
pig given human brain material contained 
complement fixing antibodies against the 
eastern but not the western equine antigen. 

Neutralization tests against the eastern and 
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western equine viruses were performed with 
the sera of equine and human recovered cases 
and their contacts and also with sera from 
domestic animals found on the farms of fatal 
cases. The results are given in the Table I. 
Besides the positive results with the human 
and horse sera only 2 chickens and 1 dog 
showed strong antibodies for the eastern 
virus. The sera of 2 chickens, 1 goose, 1 
pigeon and 2 cows were only weakly positive. 
Many of these tests were performed with one 
of the newly isolated human strains of virus. 
It was of interest that 25.9% of the unvac- 
cinated horses, 18.1% of the chickens and 
1 dog had antibodies for the western equine 
virus, while the sera of 2 cows and 2 people 
were weakly positive. 

The histopathology in the horse brains 
showed focal and diffuse gliosis, perivascular 
round-cell infiltration and edema. The motor 
neurons showed chromatolysis with cytolysis 
and phagocytosis by the glial cells. Passage 
of a human strain into guinea pigs produced 


severe neuron degeneration and mild peri- 
vascular infiltration with edema. 

Arthropods were collected from the diSerent 
areas where encephalitic cases occurred. .\ 
later report will be presented as well as a 
more detailed epidemiological account of this 
outbreak. The clinical cases will be described 
by Dr. J. Sjwerton of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Summary. The virus of eastern equine en- 
cephalomyelitis Avas recovered from the brains 
of both human and equine fatal cases occur- 
ring in an outbreak of encephalomyelitis in 
southwestern Louisiana. Positive neutraliza- 
tion tests to this virus were obtained with sera 
of 2 chickens, 1 dog, and 31 human and equine 
cases and their contacts, while those of 2 
chickens, 1 goose, 1 pigeon and 2 cows were 
only weakly positive. Antibodies to the 
Avestern equine virus were found in the seta 
of 1 dog, 8 horses and 19 chickens and to a 
very slight degree in the sera of 2 humans 
and 2 cows. 
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Gold Hemagglutinin in Chinese Kala Azar. 

Nai Ch’u Chang and Tsung Chang Hou. (Introduced by William H. L. Chung). 

From, the Department of ilTedtcinc, Clump Ho Hospital, Peiping, China, 


Rose^ observed high titers of cold hemag- 
glutinin in two cases of kala azar and con- 
cluded that such agglutinin developed as a 
result of the parasitic infection. This observa- 
tion has been studied in order to determine 
its possible clinical significance in this disease. 

Method and Material. Collection of blood 
specimens and the titration of the cold hemag- 
glutinin content in fresh serums AA'ere carried 
out strictly according to Rose’s method.* In 
nearly all of the tests reported in this paper, 
group 0 erythrocytes from one of us, Hou, 
AA'ere used. The final dilution of the serum in 
the last tube shoAving fine granular dumpings 

1 Rose, H. 51., Pfioc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 
1945, 58, 93. 


was recorded as the titer of each test. The 
serums studied included specimens from 68 
proven kala azar patients, 62 normal indi- 
viduals, and 12 atypical pneumonia cases. 

Restdts, The results of the above men- 
tioned investigations are summarized in Table 
I. 

a. Normal controls. Cold hemagglutinin 
AA'ith titers varying from 1:4 to 1:32 was 
present in 56.4% of 62 normal indiAoduals, 
but absent in the remaining 43.6%. The 
highest titer recorded in our normal controls 
Avas 1:32. Therefore in the present study 
only titers above 1:32 have been considered 
significant. 

b. Primary atypical pneumonia cases. This 
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series of cases ser\'ed as positive controls. 
Cold hemagglutinin with titers above 1:32 
was present in all of the 12 cases (100%) so 
diagnosed. The highest value obtained was 
1:1024. 

c. Kala azar cases. Among 68 patients 
with kala azar, only 11 cases (16.2%) gave 
cold hemagglutinin titers above 1:32, while 
41 patients (60.3%) showed lower titers in- 
distinguishable from those of normal indi- 
viduals. The highest titer was 1:256. 

Discussion. Although cold hemagglutinin 
can be demonstrated in almost everj’’ infec- 
tious disease, high titers have been rarely 
encountered except in a few diseases such as 
primary atypical pneumonia, infectious mono- 
nucleosis, trypanosomiasis, measles, mumps 
orchitis, and scarlet fever."’®''* It might be 
expected that kala azar, a protozoal infection, 
like trypanosomiasis, might give high cold 
hemagglutinin titers as claimed by Rose.^ 
The results of our study, however, failed to 
confirm this. Furthermore, the results of 
repeated obsen'ations made in the course of 
illness of 68 kala azar patients, indicate that 
the cold hemagglutinin titer bears no relation- 
ship to the severity, stage, and treatment of 
the disease. For instance, 12 cases compli- 
cated by noma {Cancrum oris) showed no 
particular increase in the hemagglutinin titer. 
Similarly, another fatal case also failed to 
give a high titer. Of some interest is the fact 
that one patient, after complete cure for more 
than one year, still showed a titer 1:64. 

As there is some evidence that cold hemag- 
glutinin is an immune body, closely related 
to serum globulin,'* our data in 33 kala azar 
cases were analyzed to see if there is any 
correlation between cold hemagglutinin titer 
and serum globulin content. Results shown 
in Table II failed to demonstrate any such 
correlation. 

Summary. Cold hemagglutinin in titers 
above 1:32 has been found in only 16.2% 


2 Stats, D., and tVas.'enn.mn, L. 1?., iTcdicinc, 
1943, 22, 3G3. 

3 Young, I>. E., .dm. J. i[cd. Sci., 194G, 211, 23. 
■iSpingarn, C. L., and .Tones, J. P., Arch. Int. 

^[cd., 1943, TC, 75. 
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western equine viruses were performed with 
the sera of equine and human recovered cases 
and their contacts and also with sera from 
domestic animals found on the farms of fatal 
cases. The results are given in the Table I. 
Besides the positive results with the human 
and horse sera only 2 chickens and 1 dog 
showed strong antibodies for the eastern 
virus. The sera of 2 chickens, 1 goose, 1 
pigeon and 2 cows were only weakly positive. 
Many of these tests were performed with one 
of the newly isolated human strains of virus. 
It was of interest that 25.9% of the unvac- 
cinated horses, 18.1% of the chickens and 
1 dog had antibodies for the w’estern equine 
virus, while the sera of 2 cows and 2 people 
were weakly positive. 

The histopathology in the horse brains 
showed focal and diffuse gliosis, perivascular 
round-cell infiltration and edema. The motor 
neurons showed chromatolysis with cytolysis 
and phagocytosis by the glial cells. Passage 
of a human strain into guinea pigs produced 


severe neuron degeneration and mild peri- 
vascular infiltration with edema. 

Arthropods were collected from the different 
areas where encephalitic cases occurred. .\ 
later report ivill be presented as well as a 
more detailed epidemiological account of this 
outbreak. The clinical cases will be described 
by Dr. J. Sj’verton of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Summary. The virus of eastern equine en- 
cephalomyelitis was recovered from the brains 
of both human and equine fatal cases occur- 
ring in an outbreak of encephalomyelitis in 
southwestern Louisiana. Positiv'e neutraliza- 
tion tests to this virus were obtained with sera 
of 2 chickens, 1 dog, and 31 human and equine 
cases and their contacts, while those of 2 
chickens, 1 goose, 1 pigeon and 2 cows were 
only w'eakly positive. Antibodies to the 
western equine virus were found in the sera 
of 1 dog, 8 horses and 19 chickens and to a 
very slight degree in the sera of 2 humans 
and 2 cows. 
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Cold Hemagglutinin in Chinese Kala Azar. 

Nai Ch’u Chang and Tsung Chang Hou. (Introduced by William H. L. Chung). 
From the Department of Medicine, Chung Bo Bospital, Peiping, China. 


Rose' observed high titers of cold hemag- 
glutinin in two cases of kala azar and con- 
cluded that such agglutinin developed as a 
result of the parasitic infection. This observa- 
tion has been studied in order to determine 
its possible clinical significance in this disease. 

Method and Material. Collection of blood 
specimens and the titration of the cold hemag- 
glutinin content in fresh serums were carried 
out strictly according to Rose’s method.' In 
nearly all of the tests reported in this paper, 
group 0 erythrocytes from one of us, Hou, 
were used. The final dilution of the serum in 
the last tube showing fine granular dumpings 

1 Hobo, H. M., Pkoc. Soo. Esp. Biol, and Med., 
1945, 58, 93. 


was recorded as the titer of each test. The 
serums studied included specimens . from 68 
proven kala azar patients, 62 normal indi- 
viduals, and 12 atypical pneumonia cases. 

Residts. The results of the above men- 
tioned investigations are summarized in Table 
I. 

a. A'ormal controls. Cold hemagglutinin 
with titers varying from 1:4 to 1:32 was 
present in 56.4% of 62 normal individuals, 
but absent in the remaining 43.6%. The 
highest titer recorded in our normal controls 
was 1:32. Therefore in the present study 
only titers above 1:32 have been considered 
significant. 

b. Primary atypical pneumonia cases. This 
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TABLE I. 

Effect of Anoxia* on Blood Sugar (mg %) of Bats Before and After Bepcated Exposure to 

Low Barometric Prcssure.t 


Xo. 

Conditions 

0' 

25' 

50' 

75' 

100' 

125’ 

9 

Before repeated exposure 

84 

93 

84 

75 

73 

72 

9 

After 10 exposures to 350 and 295 mm Hg 

80 

89 

94 

SG 

81 

84 

9 

After 9 additional exposures to 295 mm Hg 

To 

so 

91 

102 

107 

104 

9 

After a rest of 2 weeks 

so 

89 

84 

80 

81 

84 

* Five 25-min. periods at a pressure of 280 mm Hg. 
t Exposure to 350 and 295 mm Hg for 4 hours on 5 days of the week. 

TABLE n. 

Effect of Anoxia* on Blood Sugar (mg %) of Bats Before and After Eepeated Electroshocks. 

No. 

Conditions 

0' 

25' 

50' 

75' 

100' 

125' 

10 

Before electroshock 

84 

89 

87 

79 

SO 

74' 

10 

After 10 daily electroshocks 

100 

112 

lOG 

103 

102 

102 

10 

After 14 additional electroshocks in 30 days 

81 

103 

lOG 

104 

100 

98 

10 

After a 30-day rest period 

88 

97 

90 

88 

87 

90 


* Five 2u-min. periods at a pressure of 280 mm Hg. 


The present work was undertaken in order to 
determine, at least indirectly, the state of the 
sympathetico-adrenal system in animals re- 
peatedly subjected to anoxia, electro-shock 
and insulin hypoglycemia. 

Method. The reactivity of the sympa- 
thetico-adrenal system to anoxia was deter- 
mined before and after subjecting the rats 
(Sprague-Dawley) to 3 different procedures 
resembling the shock therapy of mental dis- 
ease. This anoxia test consisted of an initial 
determination of blood sugar, and subsequent 
determinations at 25' intervals after the rats 
had been exposed to a barometric pressure of 
280 mm Hg for 5 consecutive periods of 25' 
each. For further details see the tables and 
our earlier studies.® 

Results. I. The effect of repeated exposures 
to low barometric pressure on the reactivity 
of the sympathetico-adrenal systesn. Table 
I summarizes the experiments on the influence 
of repeated anoxia and shows the following 
effects: 

1- The fasting blood sugar decreases 
slightly as a result of repeated exposures to 
anoxia confirming the work of Sundstroem 
and Michaels.® 

2. The rise in blood sugar induced b}' the 
anoxia test increases as a result of repeated 

'■ SiifTonl. H., .md Gclllinrii. E., Pr.oc. Sor. Exp. 
Cioi.. .\ND Mkd., IPt", 00, PS, 247. 


prolonged exposures to low barometric pres- 
sure. 

3. This effect disappears after a rest period 
of 2 weeks. 

It was pointed out earlier" that the effect of 
anoxia on the blood sugar is a result of the 
action of low oxwgen tension on the centers 
of the sympathetico-adrenal and vago-insulin 
systems. In order to avoid misleading con- 
clusions based on averages involving a rela- 
tivel}' small number of animals, and to show 
alterations in the balance of the 2 systems 
during the course of the experiments the rec- 
ords of each individual animal is presented in 
Fig. 1 in a form which permits one to see 
relative predominance in the reactivitj" of the 
sympathetico-adrenal sj’stem. For this pur- 
pose the individual blood sugar cur\'es were 
graphed and the weight of the graph paper 
corresponding to the hj-poglycemic area was 
deducted from that representing the hj-per- 
glycemic area, the null point being the initial 
blood sugar. The difference (in mg) is in- 
dicated on the ordinate while the abscissa 
indicates the various stages of the e.xperiment 

c Sundstroem, E. S,, and Miclmels. G.. TIio 
Adrenal Cortex in Adaptation to Altitude. Climate, 
and Cancer, Memoirs Uiiivcr.u'l;/ of Califoniin, 

1P42. 12. 

~ Feldman, .T., Cortell, B., and Gellhoru, E.. 
.-Ini. .r. Physiol., 1040, J. 11 , 2S1. 
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TABLE II. 


Correlation Between Cold Ileningglutinin Titer and Serum Globulin Content of 33 Kala .\rar 

Cases. 


Serum globuVn 
eontent, g9c 



Cold hemagglutinin titers 


Nog. 

1:4 

1:8 

1:1C 

1:32 1:G4 

1:128 1:2.50 

2.1-3 




1 

1 


3.1-4 

5 

o 

1 

1 

O 

1 

4.1-5 

1 

o 

n 




u.l-G 

.3 


3 



1 

6.1-7 

1 

1 





7.1-8 



1 



1 


among 68 Chinese patients with kala azar. 
The highest titer obtained was 1:256. The 
titer bears no relationship to the severity, 
stage, and treatment of the disease. Our 


results further suggest that there is no cor- 
relation between cold hemagglutinin titer and 
serum globulin content. 
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Influence of Repeated Anoxia, Electroshock and Insulin Hypoglycemia on 
Reactivity of Sympathetico-Adrenal System.* 

Ernst Gellhorn and Helen Satford. 

From ihe Lahorntory of KcurophysMogy, Department of Physiology, Vniversity of itinncsoia. 


Numerous investigations^ have been pub- 
lished by the senior author indicating that 
procedures such as electrically or chemically 
induced convulsions, insulin coma and anoxia 
which are used in the “shock therapy” of 
mental disease involve an excitation of 
the sympathetico-adrenal and vago-insulin 
systems in which the effect on the former 
system predominates.- Further e.xperiments^ 
showed that stimulation of the sympathetic 
division of the hypothalamus has a profound 
influence on cortical activity. This suggested 
the possibility that procedures leading to 
sympathetic discharge and increased reactiv- 
ity of sympathetic autonomic centers may 
alter cortical activity not only during the 
experimental procedures but also for some 

* Aided by .i grant from tlie Office of Naval 
Itese.arcli. 

1 Gcllliorn, E., Arch. Scurnl. and Fsyehiat., 
193S. 40, 12.3. 

~ For .I summary of our oarli'T work r/. Goll- 
born. E., Juionomic Fcgidatinns, New York, 1943. 

s Murphy. .T. P., and Gellhorn, E., J. Xcuro- 
physiol., 1945, S, 341. 431. 


time afterwards. Consequently, e.xperiments 
were performed in which the behavioral 
changes following repeated insulin coma and 
similar procedures were studied by means of 
the conditioned reflex method. These studies 
showed that repeated insulin comas or re- 
peated convulsions led to the restitution of 
previously inhibited conditioned reactions.'* 
This result was interpreted to mean that in- 
creased discharges originating in the hypo- 
thalamus persisted for some time after the 
animals had been subjected to coma and 
convulsions and that these discharges altered 
the reactivity of those cortical centers which 
were involved in conditioned reflexes. 

If this interpretation is correct, it should 
be possible to relate this effect to the per- 
sistence of increased autonomic reactivity. 

4 Gellhorn, E., .and Jlinatoya, H. >T., ,T. .1 enrn- 
physiol., 1943, C, IGl; Kessler, M., .and GcllhiTii, 
E., Am. J. Psychiat., 1943, flO, 087; Gellhorn, E., 
pRoc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Men., 1945, .”i9, b'n; 
Arch. Xciirol. and Psychiat., 194G, 50, 21G; PKOO. 
.“^oc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1947, C4, 37.5; Arch. 
Xcitr/d. and P.sychiat., 1948, 40, 125. 
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Control Anoxio Anoxio Rest Control Anoxia Anoxio Rest 
lO Times 19 Times Zweeks 10 Times 19 times ZweeRs 

Fig. 1. 


The effect of repeated anoxia on the autonomic balance. The blood sugar curve to a standard 
ano.xia test -was graphed for each animal and the weight of the area of hypoglvcemia was 
deducted from that of the area of hyperglvcemia. Positive values indicate sympathetico- 
adrenal, negative figures vago-insulin predominance. The figures are divided into A and B 
in order to avoid superimposition of tlic curves. 


predominance. An interval of 30 days suf- 
ficed to restore the original balance of the 
autonomic centers. In one animal which had 
shown a marked vago-insulin predominance 
in the control test taken prior to the admin- 
istration of the series of convulsions the rest 
period of 30 days had not only abolished the 
sympathclico-adrcnal predominance caused 
fiy the convulsions but actually aggravated 
the vago-insulin predominance found under 
control conditions. 

The third series of esqieriments concerns the 


effect of repeated insulin comas on the 
autonomic balance as tested by the blood 
sugar curve resulting from the anoxia test. 
Table III shows the results on 8 rats before 
and after exposure to 1 1 insulin comas. The 
initial blood sugar values rise after repeated 
comas, but the hv-perglycemic reaction in re- 
sponse to the anoxia test is abolished. The 
indb’idual blood sugar cur\-es of Table III 
and particularly their cx-aluation in terms of 
autonomic balance by the methods previously 
employed in Fig. I and 2 showed that in ail 
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TABLE in. 

Effect of Aiioxin* on Blood Stigar (mg 9r) of Rats Before .aiid After Bcpe.itca Insulin Comas. 




A — Control 



B — After exposure to 11 insulin 

comas in 2S tlivs 


■i 


50' 

75' 

11 

125' Bat No. 

O' 

• 25’ 50’ 

75' 

100' 123' 

336 

90 

102 

no 

99 

96 

92 336 

no 

120 108 

106 

102 102 

337 

94 

no 

115 

106 

99 

90 337 

99 

116 106 

94 

87 SS 

339 

92 

99 

112 

no 

96 

87 339 

99 

96 82 

84 

S2 S2 

340 

94 

no 

112 

96 

94 

82 340 

100 

111 94 

94 

82 84 

341 

94 

122 

106 

102 

99 

96 341 

no 

118 115 

in 

102 90 

343 

84 

92 

94 

82 

80 

80 343 

99 

94 115 

94 

90 94 

344 

94 

134 

118 

no 

106 

99 344 

106 

no 106 

97 

96 92 

345 

92 

112 

90 

90 

82 

82 345 

102 

87 87 

83 

72 72 

Avg 

91 

no 

107 

99 

94 

87 Ax'g 

103 

107 101 

95 

89 89 

Eire 25-iniiiute periods at 

a pressiire^ 

of 280 mm Ilg. 











TABLE XV. 





Effect of Adrenalin 

on Blood Sugar (mg %) of Rats 

in Different Experimental Conditions. 

Xo. 


Condition 



0' 

30’ 

60' 

90' 

Adrenalin 

S 

Control 





92 (100) t no (ISO) 

in (122) 9" 

(106) 

IccAp 

■ 8 . 

After 10 electroshocks in 10 days 

95 (100) 121 

(127) 

no (116) 100 (105) 

1 :50,000 i.p. 

S 

Control 





83 (100) 137 

(165) 

122 (146) 107 

(120) 

1.0 ec/kg 

8 

After 12 

insulin' 

comas in 15 days 

107 (100) 117 

(109) 

114 (106) 116 (108) 

1:25,000 i.p. 

S 

After a rest of 30 d.ay.s 



90 (100) 132 (147) 

124 (138) 112 

(124) 


10 

22 lir fast 




89 (100) 119 (133) 

108 (222) 96 

(107) 

1 ec/kg 

10 

4 ” ’ 





115 (100). 153 (133) 

138 (120) 119 (104) 

1:50,000 i.p. 


* 0.3 unit iiisuliii/kg i.p. . 

■f Tile nuinber in ( ) is tlie percentage of tlic control. 


(control test before and after e.xposure of the 
rat to a varj-ing nuinber of prolonged periods 
of anoxia). If the values are below the zero 
line the reactivity to the anoxia test reveals 
a predominating vago-insulin response where- 
as numbers above the base line indicate pre- 
dominance of the sympathetico-adrenal sys- 
tem. Fig. 1 shows that repeated periods of 
e.xposure to low barometric pressure greatly 
alters the autonomic balance in favor of the 
sympathetico-adrenal centers. This holds for 
all animals no matter whether they show under 
control conditions a predominance of the 
vago-insulin or of the sympathetico-adrenal 
system. These effects were reversible in all 
but one rat. 

In a second series of experiments the rats 
Avere subjected to repeated electroshocks 
causing tonic-clonic convulsions bj' applying 
a 60 cycle current of 30 ma for 2 seconds. 
Table II shows that after 10 electroshocks 
the fasting blood sugar is markedly elevated, 
but the hyperglycemic effect of the anoxia 


test is not greatly altered. However, after 
14 more electroshocks the resting blood sugar 
returned to normal values and the ax^erage 
hyperglycemic response in the anoxia tat was 
markedly increased. Moreover, the blood 
sugar remained above the control value even 
in the 12S minute sample, whereas in the 
control series! the slightly hyperglycemic re- 
sponse had reverted into a hypoglycemic re- 
action. Finally, a control test taken 30 daj'S 
after casation of the electroshock treatment 
shoived that the hyperglycemic raponse had 
returned approximately to the control level. 
Fig. 2 shows the individual records ivhich 
permit their evaluation in terms of sympa- 
thetic or parasympathetic balance. The 
curx'es indicate that in 8 out of 10 rats the 
relative responsiveness of the sympathetico- 
adrenal system increases slightl}' after 10 
convulsions. After 14 more convulsions all 
animals show a marked sympathetico-adrenal 

t before application of repeated electro 
shocks. 
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cemia. Ho\Yever, it was found by Gellhorn 
and Packer” that prolonged anoxia abolished 
the glycogenolytic action of adrenalin and 
earlier studies from this and other labora- 
tories showed the dose relationship between 
anoxia and h\-poglycemia.^- Therefore, the 
question was investigated whether the glyco- 
genolytic action of adrenalin was altered in 
rats as a result of repeated insulin comas. 
The results (Table IV) show that the injec- 
tion of 0.04 mg/kg adrenalin i.p. raises the 
blood sugar 65% in rats under control 
conditions. After they had been subjected to 
12 insulin comas this dose of adrenalin failed 
to raise the blood sugar significant!}-. How- 
ever, the reaction was restored to a great ex- 
tent after a rest period of 30 days. 

Since, as previously noted, repeated insulin 
comas raise the initial blood sugar level, the 
effect of this factor was likewise studied by 
testing the action of adrenalin on blood sugar 
on rats which had been fasting for 4 and 22 
hours respectively. The results show clearly 
that a considerable variation in the initial 
blood sugar fails to alter the glycogenolytic 
action of adrenalin. 

Finally, a similar series was performed on 
rats subjected to repeated electroshock. Table 

shows that repeated convulsions do not 
alter the hyperglycetjjic effect of adrenalin: 
consequently the increased hvperglycemic re- 
sponse to the anoxia test after repeated 
electroshocks is not due to an altered re- 
activity of the liver to adrenalin, and therefore 

Gcllliorn, E., Ingraiiam, H. C., and Moldavsky. 
J. y curophysiot, 1938, 1, 301; Ingraham. B. C.. 
•and Gellhorn, E., Pboc. Soc. Exp. Broc. axd Med., 
1039, 40, 315; Gellhorn, E., Kicley, W. F.. and 
XInmilton, S. L., Am. J. Physiol., 1940, 130, 256. 

H Gellhorn, E., and Packer, A., Am. J. Ph;i.siol., 
1940, 120, CIO. 

^-Cf. Gellhorn, E.. Autonomic Prpulations, 
Xew York, Interscience Publishers, 1943. 


appears to be due to an increased secretion 
of this hormone. 

It is planned to repeat these e.xperiments 
under conditions which permit a more direct 
determination of the reactivity of the auto- 
nomic centers by the assay of the blood for 
adrenalin. 

Summary and Conclusions. The action of 
a standard anoxia test involving 5 periods of 
25 minutes each at 280 mm Hg was used as a 
method to evaluate the responsiveness of the 
centers of the sympathetico-adrenal and vago- 
insulin systems on the basis of blood sugar 
determinations. It was found that repeated 
convulsions induced electrically, increased 
greatly the hyperglycemic response of rats to 
fhe standard test. This is interpreted as a 
sign of increased reactivity of the sympa- 
thetico-adrenal system and is accompanied by 
a marked dominance of this system as com- 
pared to the vago-insulin system. Similar 
results were obtained after frequent e.\-posures 
to prolonged anoxia. However, repeated in- 
sulin comas failed to bring about this shift 
and showed actually a diminished or no hyper- 
glycemic response to the standard anoxia test. 
It was shown that in these rats the adminis- 
tration of adrenalin failed to induce glyco- 
genolysis. which explains the reduction in the 
hyperglycemic response. Whether the reac- 
tivity of the centers of the sympathetico- 
adrenal systems is increased, as it seems to 
be by prolonged anoxia and electroshock, will 
be determined in another in%-estigation by 
more direct methods. The effects described 
in this paper were reversible after an inter\-al 
of 2 to 5 weeks. The work on anoxia and 
electroshock lends support to the idea that 
procedures similar to those used in the ‘‘shock 
therapy” of mental disease increase the re- 
activity of the centers of the sympathetico- 
adrenal system. 
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shoct*. shock 30 days shock shock 30 days 

10 times 24 times 10 times 24 times 


FlC. 2. 

The influence of repeated electrosliochs on autonomic balance.* 


instances the sympathetico-adrenal predomi- 
nance existing under control conditions was 
abolished and that in about 50fo of the cases 
the vago-insulin system became dominant. 

This striking and unexpected finding could 
have several causes. One would think pri- 
marily of an increased reactivity of the centers 
of the vago-insulin system, a decreased re- 
activity of the sympathetico-adrenal system 
or of a failure of the liver to react to adrenalin 
with increased glycogenolysis. An increased 
reactivity of the vago-insulin system was un- 
likely since our previous investigations had 
suggested that this system is very stable 


under various experimental conditions.® A 
decreased reactivity of the centers of the 
sympathetico-adrenal system was likewise 
improbable since in the acute expct'ttient 
hypoglycemia elicits a s 3 'mpathetico-adr£nal 
discharge. (Cannon, IMcIver 'and Bliss). 
Moreover, studies from this laboratorj'*® gave 
evidence of an increased e.xcitabilitj’ of the 
medullary sympathetic center in hypoglv- 

8 Gellhorn, E., and Peldmaji, J., Emlocritwtnt,:/, 
19-11, 29, 407; Am. J. Physio]., 1941, 131. C03. 

0 Cannon, TV. B., Melver, M. A., and Blii?, 
S. W., Am. J. Physiol, 1924, C9, 40. 

* For details of legend cf. Fig, 1. 
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TABLE I. 

Keutralization Tests in Mice of Serum from Rats Bled 3 'Weeks After Intracerei)ral Injection 

of MM Virus. 


Dilutions of 

M5I mouse 
brain wrns 


Serum used for neutraliziition 

test 


Immune serum 

■\ 

ICormal serum 

i.c. 

i.p. 

i.u. 

/ 

i.c. 

i.p. 

\ 

i.u. 

10-1 

3,3 

S.S 

0,11 

3,3 

3,3 

4,4 

10-3 

3,3 

S,S 

S.S 

3,3 

4,4 

5,6 

10-3 

S,S 

S,S 

s,s 

3,4 

6,S 

S,S 

10-« 

s,s 

s,s 

s,s 

7,S 

S,S 

S,S 


Legend; i.c., i.p., and i.n. indicate respectively intraccrcbrally, intraperitoneally, and intra- 
nasaliy. Each figure indicates day of death of one mouse. S indicates survival 14 days. 


jecting rabbits with rat brain MM virus from 
asymptomatic rats brings about neutralization 
of the homologous MM virus and also the 
other two strains, namely high SK and high 
Lansing. 

In further neutralization tests of this rabbit 
^IM antiserum against the well known “low” 
Lansing virus, we observed no neutralization 
whatever. These tests were done by methods 
indicated in Table III of reference 1, and 10 
mice were used on the immune serum plus 
virus mixture, and 10 mice were used on the 
normal serum plus virus mixture. At the end 
of 30 days 9 mice in the immune serum group 
and 8 mice in the normal serum group had 


died. The other mice survived. 

Conclusions. 1. Strains of highly mouse 
virulent poliomyelitis virus as transmitted in 
mice or in embrjmnated eggs may be trans- 
mitted to rats without symptoms but with the 
development of virus of high titer in the brain 
in the first passage. 

2. Such rat brain virus may be used to 
immunize rabbits effectively, and the anti- 
serum so obtained neutralizes homologous and 
heterologous strains of the “high” variety, 
namely MM, high SK, and high Lansing. 

3. The above antiserum does not neutralize 
the well known “low” Lansing strain of polio- 
myelitis virus. 


TABLE II. 

KeutMlization Tests in Mice of Serum from Rabbits Immunized wtli Active Eat Brain MM 
Virus from Asymptomatic Rats. 


Serum used for neutralization 


Mouse brain 
virus used 

Dilutions 
of virus 

< 

Immune serum 


Normal scrum 

e" 

i.c. 

i.p. 

i.n. 

i.c. 

i.p. 

i.n. 

High SK 

10-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10-3 

3,.S 

s.s 


3,3 

3,4 

4,4 


10-5 

S.S 

S.S 

s,.s 

3.3 

4,4 

7.0 


10-r 

S,S 

s.s 

s,s 

s,s 

0 

0 

MM 

10-1 

S.S 

s,s 

s.s 

o o 

3.3 

(1,0 


10-3 

s,s 

s.s 

s.s 

.3,3 

4,4 

7,S 


10-5 

s,s 

s.s 

s.s 

4.4 

4,S 

S.S 


10-r 

s,s 

s,s 

s.s 

s.s 

S.S 

s.s 

High Lansing 

10-1 

3,0 

s.s 

s.s 

o o 

.3,3 

.3.3 


10-3 

s,s 

s.s 

s.s 

.3,3 

4,.‘» 

s.s 


10-5 

s,s 

s,s 

s,s 

3,3 

n,s 

o.s 


10-r 

s,s 

s.s 

s.s 

4,5 

s.s 

s,s 


Legend: i.c., i.p., and i.n, indicate intraccrcbr.ally, intraperitoneally, and intranasally 
respectively. Each figure indicates day of death of one mouse. P indicates survival 14 days. 
0 indicates not done. 
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Injection of Mouse Adapted and Egg Adapted Poliomyelitis-like Virus 

into White Rats. 

H. ]M. PowEi.1., W. A. Jamieson, and C. G. Culbertson. 

From. Lilly Scscareh Lahoratorics, Indianapolis, Ind. 


During the past year we have cultivated 3 
strains of mouse poliomyelitis virus in em- 
brimnated eggs. These are a highly mouse- 
virulent variant derived from the SK strain, 
the MjM strain, and a highly mouse virulent 
variant derived from the Lansing strain. 
These were obtained from Dr. C. W. Junge- 
blut. At the same time we were not success- 
ful in cultivating the well known mouse 
adapted Lansing strain (obtained from Dr. 
Charles Armstrong) in embryonated eggs. Re- 
sults of our studies on the immunology of these 
strains have recently been summarized.^ 

In experimental tests of host susceptibility 
of the highly virulent mouse strains (f.c. 
intracerebral doses of 0.03 cc of dilutions of 
10'° to 10^’ being fatal to mice), we injected 
a group of white rats of about 100 g weight 
each intracerebrally with 0.1 cc doses of 
dilution of mouse brain SK virus. At one 
week after injection these rats appeared 
normal with the exception of slight loss of 
weight. They were sacrificed at this time 
and the brains removed for virus titrations 
intracerebrally in mice. Duplicate mice 
which received 0.03 cc of virus dilutions of 
10'^ to 10'^ inclusive, and also one of 2 mice 
on a dilution of 10^ died in either 3 or 4 days. 
A single mouse on a dilution of 10^ survived. 
These results indicated that while rats ex- 
hibited practicallj* no symptoms on first at- 
tempted passage of the mouse adapted high 
SK strain, their brains contained this virus 
in top titer. Top titers are also obtained by 
inoculating 0.1 cc of all decimal dilutions of 
virus up to lO'^’. Daily increase of virus is 
demonstrable and easiest to show following 
doses of 10^, 10“* and lO"®. This phenome- 
non resembles that observed by Hirst- when 
egg adapted strains of influenza virus are 

1 Powell, H. 51., and Jamieson, W. A., Jour. Inf. 
Dis., in prcs.s. 


passed for the first time in mice which remain 
asymptomatic although their lungs may con- 
tain influenza virus as high in titer as is ever 
obtained. 

In a second experiment we injected strain 
MM into 6 rats using doses of 0.1 cc of 10"^ 
dilution of mouse brain virus intracerebrally. 
One week after injection 3 rats were sacri- 
ficed for virus titration. A pair of mice re- 
ceiving 0.03 cc of a single dilution of KF* of 
this rat brain virus both died within 3 days. 
No other mice were tested. The three re- 
maining rats appeared normal 3 weeks after 
injection, and at this time ivere bled for tests 
of neutralizing antibody. The results are 
shown in Table I and indicate that the in- 
apparent infection resulted in the production 
of rather strong neutralizing antibody when 
tested as has been described.^ 

In a third experiment we used virus strain 
MM in the shape of embrjmnated egg passage 
4. Intracerebral doses of 0.1 cc of a 10"^ 
dilution of the chick embryo virus were in- 
jected intracerebrally into rats of about 100 g 
weight each. Five days after inoculation, 
part of the groups was sacrificed for virus 
which titered ICH intracerebrally' in mice. 
(Incidentally 3 of these rats which were saved 
appeared healthy' and normal one month after 
inoculation). The MM virus obtained from 
the sacrificed rats was used for immunization 
of 2 rabbits. These animals received 2.0 cc 
of 10“^ dilution of active virus intradermally 
twice weekly, and were bled one week after 
the tenth and final injection. The rabbit 
antiserum was then used in neutralization 
tests in mice against the highly' mouse virulent 
SK virus, MM virus, and the highly mouse 
virulent Lansing strain. The results of these 
tests are shown in Table II. It is apparent 
that rabbit MM antiserum prepared by in- 

2 Hirst, G. K., J. Exp. Med., 1947, 80, 3.17. 
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in cattle,’*'' viruses of rinderpest in cattle, 
hogcholera in swine, fowl pox and laryngo- 
tracheitis in hens,’’’ Theiler’s encephalomye- 
litis virus in mice,’* psittacosis virus in 
birds,”*’-"’*’ mouse pneumonitis virus, 
pneumonia virus of mice,-’’-** St. Louis 
encephalitis virus in mice,-* parotid gland 
virus of guinea pigs,-’ vaccinia virus in 
rabbits,-*’-** and perhaps mammary cancer 
virus in mice.**"’’”'*- Furthermore, it may be 
as Andrewes- suggests, that the antibody 
response to some viruses such as influenza, 
yellow fever, and poliomyelitis in the absence 
of clinical disease is due to temporary latent 
infections. 

Kirschbaum** and Hoff and Silberstein^’ 
perhaps by activating a latent infection pro- 
duced a transmissible encephalitis in dogs by 
hepatic artery ligation or Eck fistula produc- 
tion. Perdrau” employing a number of un- 
related devices including subcutaneous guana- 

ir' Vi’alflmann, O., TrauUvciii, K., and Pyl, G., 
Zcniram. f. BaM., 1931, 1521, 19. 

H Gibbs, C. S., J. Infect. Dis., 1933, 53, 109. 
iSTheiler, M., Science, 1934, 80, 122. 
iUBcdsoii, S. P., Brit. J. Erp. Path., 1938, 
1«, 333. 

20 Bedson, S. P., Free. Boy. See. Meet., 1937-38, 
31, 59. 

21 Jleyer, K. S., and Eddie, B., Klin. Wchnschr., 
1934, 13, 805. 

22 Docliez, A. B., stills, K. C., and JIullikcn, 
Pi’.oc. Soc. Exr. Biol, and Med., 1933, 30, 083. 

o.i Gordan, P. B., Fi’oemaii, G., and Clanipet, 
•T. M., Paoc. Soo. Exr. Biol, and JIed., 1938, 
38, 450. 

2< Horsfall, F. L., and Hahn, B. G., Paoc. i3oc. 
Exr. Biol, and Med., 1939, 40, 084. 

Horsfall, F. L., and Halm, R. G., J. Exp. 
Mnl, 1940, 71, 391. 

2« Webster, L. T., J. Exp. Med., 1938, 08, 11. 

2* .Tordan, E. 0., and Burrows, W., A Tcxlhool: 
of Bdctcriiilopy, W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia and 
Bomloa, 1943, p. 798. 

2srinut;las, S. K., Smith, W., .and Price, L. K. 
IV.. .7. Path, and Bad., 1929, 32, 99. 

2f Olitsky, P. K., and Long, P. H., J. Exp. Med., 
5929, 1, 203. 

’’"Bittner, J. .L, .Im. J. Cancer. 1939, 35, 90. 

2' Green, R. G., Minn. Med., 1940, 29, 277. 
Green, R. G., Mossev. M. M., and Bittner, 
•T- 3., Pitoc. Soc. Exr. BtoL. AND Med.. 1940, 
«1. 302. 


dine-HCl injections, local brain trauma, and 
injection of large amounts of inactivated virus 
was unable to activate latent Herpes and Vac- 
cinia infections, but succeeded in producing 
the symptomatology and typical pathology of 
Borna disease in rabbits 18 months after the 
original infection. Andrewes and hliller,’'-' and 
Rivers and Tillet*’*’’’"” were able to precipitate 
apparently latent virus III testicular infections 
in rabbits. McIntosh** was able to precipitate 
sarcoma virus infection by injecting tar into 
the connective tissue of infected animals. In 
plants, Bawden,*** Grainger,’’*’ Best,’” Walker 
and Larson,’’* Shapovalov and Lesley’® have 
shown that manipulation of environmental 
factors, particularly temperature and light 
intensity, can bring about activation of latent 
virus infections. Traub’’® has precipitated 
lymphocytic choriomeningitis infection from 
the latent state in mice by injecting nutrient 
broth intracerebrally and Shope has precipi- 
tated latent influenza virus infection in 
swine.’’'’-”* 

33 Kirsphbuum, W., S. pcs. Xenrol. v. Pnycliiat., 
1923, 87, 50. 

34 Hoff, H., and SitberstPin, F., Z. fic.'!. exp. 
Med., 1924-25, 44, 208. 

33 Andrewes, C. H., and Miller, C. P., .7. Exp. 
Med., 1924, 40, 789. 

30 Rivers, T. M., and TUlet, W. S., .7. Exp. Med., 

1923, 38, 073. 

37 Rivers, T. M., and Tillet, W. .S., .7. Exp. Med., 

1924, 39, 777. 

35 McIntosh, .1., Brit. J. Exp. Path., 1933, 
14, 4-22. 

39 Shai>ovaIov, M., and Lesley, .T. W., Phyto- 
path.. 1931, 21, 83. 

40 Bawden, F. C., Plant Viruses and Vims Bis- 
casc,s, 1943, Chronica Botaniea Co., Waltham, 
Mass., U.S.A., p. IS. 

41 Grainger, J., Xatnre, 1938, 137, 31. 

42 Best, R. J., Anst. J. Exp. Biol, and .Med., 
193G, 14, 223. 

43 Walker, J. C., and Larson, R. H., .7. Ayr. 
Bc.s., 1939, 50, 2.59. 

44 Good, R. A., Pnoc. Soc. Exe. Biol, and Med., 
1947. <54, 309. 

43 Shope. R. E.. .7. Exp. Med., 1941, 74, 49. 

40 Shope, R. E., .7. Exp. Med., 1941, 74. 41. 

47 Shoiie, R. E., .7. Exp. Med., 1943, 77, 127, 

4s Shope, R. E.. .7. Exp. Med.. 1943, 77, 111. 

49 Shope, R. E., .Mfdieine, 1944, 23, 415. 
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The Precipitation of Latent Herpes simplex Encephalitis by Anaphylactic 

Shock.* 

Robert A. Good and Berry Campbele. 

From ihc department of Anatomy, University of ^linncsotu. 


In a preliminary stucly^ we found that 
anaphylactic shock caused the precipitation 
of Herpes simplex encephalomyelitis from the 
latent state in a rabbit. The results here re- 
ported represent subsequent studies of this 
phenomenon. 

It has long been recognized that Herpes 
infection in man is frequently recurrent in 
character and that exacerbations may be pro- 
duced by a number of stimuli including upper 
respiratory infections, fever, emotional stress, 
menstruation, mechanical irritation, heat, ex- 
posure to ultra-violet light, and digestive 
disturbances. The general censensus is that 
these diverse stimuli actix’ate a latent infec- 
tion.- Levaditi, Harvier, and Nicolau® dem- 
onstrated Herpes virus in the saliva of normal 
people. Flexner and .Amoss^ obtained this 
virus from the cerebrospinal fluid of a luetic 
patient who was not suffering from Herpes 
and who gave no history of recent herpetic 
infection. Bastai and Busacca^ found Herpes 
in the cerebrospinal fluid between infections 
in patients who were subject to recurrent cold 
sores. Perdrau®’’ presented data which might 
be interpreted as evidence of latent Herpes 
simplex infection in rabbits when he showed 
that isolation of this virus from the brains of 


“ Aided by a grant from tlie National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Ine. 

1 Good. E. A., and Campbell, B., Pr.oc. Soc. Exr. 
Biol, and JIed., lOia, 59, 305. 

- Andrewes, C. H., Froc. Foy. Soc. Med., 1940, 
S3, 75. 

3 Levaditi, C.. Ilarvicr, P., and Xicolau, S., 
Ann. fast. Past., 1922, 80, 63. 

■i Flexner, S., and Amoss, H., J. Exp. Med., 1925, 
41, 233. 

0 Bastai, P., .and Busaeca, A., KJiii. TTchnschr., 
1924, S, 147. 

o-T Perdrau, J. E., Brit. J. Exp. Path., 1925, 
0, 41, 123. 


fatal human cases of Eticcplialilis IcHtarcka 
could be facilitated by mixing the human 
brain suspensions with brain suspensions of 
rabbits actively immunized against Herpes. 
Da Fano and Perdrau® and Perdrau’’® showed 
that occasionally herpetic encephalomyelitis 
in rabbits exhibits a prolonged smouldering 
course or shows sudden spontaneous exacer- 
bations as long as 6 months after inoculation. 
Perdrau" showed that this indolent type of 
disease of rabbits could be produced with in- 
creased frequency if the inoculated rabbits 
had first been partially immunized against 
Herpes. 

That the capacity to produce latent infec- 
tion is not a peculiarity of the Herpes virus 
has been shoivn by a large number of clinical 
and experimental observations demonstrating 
that many viruses possess such properties. 
Traub,^" Skoglund and Baker,^’ MacCallum 
and Findlay,^® Traub*-'’ and Leichenger, 
iMilzer, and Lack,^'* have shown that the wriis 
of lymphocytic choriomeningitis may have 
latent and intermittentlj'^ active phases in 
both animals and man. Similarly, latent in- 
fections have been demonstrated to exist with 
a large number of viruses: infectious anemia 
virus of horses,’^ foot and mouth disease virus 

s Da F.ano, C., and Perdrau, ,T. E., J. Path, and 
Bad., 1927, 30, 67. 

a Perdrau, J. E., /. Path, and Bad., 193S. 
47, 447, 

10 Traub, E., J. Exp. Med.. 193S, OS, 229. 

11 Skoglund, J. D., .and Baker, A. B., Arch. 
Kcurol. and Psychiat., 1939, 42, 507. 

12 MacCallum, F. 0., and Findl.a.y. G. If- 
Lancet, 1939, 1, 1370. 

IS Traub, E., J. Exp. Med., 1939, 09, SOI. 

11 Leichenger, IL, ililzer, A., and Lack, H.r 
J. A. M. A., 1940, 115, 436. 

15 Sclialk, A., and Eodcriek, C. X., Bull. A . Fal. 
Ayric. Exp. Sla., 1923, Xo. ICS, 3. 



TABLE I. 

Precipitation of Latent Herpes simplex Infection in Babbits. 

Incubation 
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Precipitation of Latent Herpes Encephalomyelitis 



Fr}. 1. 

Temperature curve of Babbit No. 370. Three instances of precipitation of Scrpcs simptrj- 
infection following anaphylactic shock. I — inoculation of H.F. virus. S — administration of 
anaphylactic shock. * — virus recovered 9 months after initial infection. 


Materials and Methods. This experiment 
was performed on young adult albino rabbits 
which were sensitized by the administration 
of egg white on alternate days in the following 
dosages; 1 cc i.v.; .5 cc i.v.; 1 cc i.m. The 
rabbits were then inoculated into the quadri- 
ceps muscle group with .5-1 cc of a 10"^ sus- 
pension of mouse brain from mice which had 
died with Herpes simplex encephalitis. 

Inoculation of rabbits in this way produces 
5 courses of disease. 1, Somewhat less than 
50% of inoculated rabbits develop fever, 
acute ascending myelitis; encephalitis, menin- 
gitis and death in a 3 to 4 week period. 

2. Some rabbits develop acute disease with 
high fever, m}felitis, encephalitis, and menin- 
gitis, but sur\dve and apparently completely 
recover from the infection, 

3. Some develop a mild form of the disease 
with minimal symptoms of encephalomyelitis 
and early recovery. 

4. A few develop chronic, smouldering pro- 
gressive encephalomyelitis with lowgrade fever 
and flare-ups of increased activity. 

5. Some rabbits show no demonstrable in- 
fection. 

From a large group of rabbits inoculated 
into the quadriceps muscle as described those 
showing courses 2, 3, 5 were selected for fur- 
ther study. Daily temperatures were recorded 
and each rabbit was checked regularly for the 
presence of symptoms. After evidence of the 
acute infection had disappeared and the rab- 
bits had been well for from 1 to 3 months 
each was subjected to anaphylactic shock by 




Fig, 2. 

Temperature curves from 0 rabbits. Eacb 
shows an instance of precipitation of latciit 
infection following anaphylactic shock. 
iation witli Herpes simplex virus. S — adniinist 
tion of anaphylactic shock. 
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iDonsible for the original illness, or without 
the renewal of the activity of the infectiotis 
agent does the anaphylactic shock merely 
activate old lesions? Is the exacerbation a 
true herpetic encephalitis, or is it merelj'^ a 
fiare-up of an old inflammatory locus due to 
some non-specific stimulus? The evidence 
available at the moment indicates that we are 
dealing with a renewal of the essential disease 
process. From the point of view of the 
symptomatology, it may be observed that the 
e.vacerbations frequently show more severe 
and more widespread evidence of disease than 
do the initial infections. This would indicate 
enlargement of the affected area in the nervous 
system. Even more convincing is the evidence 
already reported^'^ of recovery of Herpes 
simplex virus from the nenmus sj'stem of these 
rabbits as long as 9 months after the initial 
infection. The virus is to be found in the 
nervous system not only' in the active stages 
of the disease, but also during quiescent re- 
missions. To interpret these results in terms 
of the relationship of antigen-antibody reac- 
tions to the dynamics of infection is specula- 
tive, but hypotheses based on this line of 
thinking are intriguing. It seems that these 
rabbits have become carriers by' overcoming 
the initial infection yet continuing to harbor 
virus in their tissues. That anaphylactic 
shock results in a breakdown of this sy'mbiosis 
in which the virus is present in the central 
nervous system without signs of disease may 
indicate that immunity' to the virus suffers a 
temporary lapse during or following the 


anaphylactic shock which allows the virus 
once again to express its virulence. To claim 
that anaphylactic shock is in any way a 
specific means of precipitating latent neuro- 
tropic virus infection is not intended, but 
whatever might be the alteration in the im- 
mune or physiologic state of the animals 
which is responsible for disruption of the 
established host-parasite balance, it is ef- 
fectively' produced by' anaphylactic shock. 
Although the recently recognized encephalitis 
following pertussis immunization shows a 
striking parallelism to this phenomenon, we 
are unaware of the demonstration of identical 
disturbances in recognized human disease. 
Careful elucidations of the factors involved 
in the largely unexplored realm of post- 
infectious and undiagnosed encephalitides 
commonly occurring in childhood, and in 
exacerbations of symptomatology in the post- 
encephalitic patients might reveal mechanisms 
in common with the experimental disease. 

Stnnmary. 1. Evidence that virus disease 
may develop a latent state is reviewed with an 
account of the reports of successful activations 
of latent infections. 

2. Nineteen instances of precipitation of 
latent herpetic infection in rabbits by anaphy- 
lactic shock are presented. 

3. Recovery of Herpes simplex virus from 
rabbit central nervous system during periods 
of (a) quiescence, (b) chronic encephalitis, 
(c) spontaneous e.xacerbations, and (d) 
anaphylactically induced precipitations of 
encephalitis is reported. 


16399 

Invasion by Shigella sonnei of Tissues of Mice Following Gavage with 

Viable Shigella.^ 


Merlin L. Cooper and Helen IM, Keller, 

From Ihc ChiJdrcn’s Sonpitnl gfscarch Foumlnlinn, and the Department of Pediatric!:. CoUepc 
of ittdieinc, rnirersitp of Cincinnati. 

hi a previous publication^ we reported that but did develop a considerable degree of 
"bite mice did not show any signs of infection active immunity against intra.abdominal chal- 

* SiipportMl in jinrt tw a grunt from tlu' V. S. l Cooper, ytcrlin L,. ,'ina Keller. Helen M., I’jioc. 
Public Health Service. ' Soc. Exp. Bioi.. .VXD Mkd., 1047. 04, 442. 
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the intravenous injection of .2 to .6 cc of egg 
white. The ensuing shocks were graded mild, 
moderate, or severe. 

Results. Fig. 1 shows the temperature curve 
of an illustrative animal. 

Fig. 2 shows the temperature curv'es of a 
representative series. 

The findings of these e.xperiments are sum- 
marized in Tables I and II. Encephalomye- 
litides were precipitated from the latent state 
19 times in 16 rabbits. The symptoms of 
encephalitis included disorientation, gnashing 
of teeth, nystagmus, muscular twitchings, 
drooling of saliva, and vestibular fits. Opis- 
thotony was considered to be evidence of 
meningitis and flaccid paralysis and dimin- 
ished or absent deep reflexes in the extremities 
as evidence of myelitis. The anaphylactic 
shocks were not followed immediately by 
activity of the infection, but in each case an 
incubation period varying between 2 and 14 
days separated the anaphylactic shock from 
the e.xacerbation. The mean incubation period 

TABLE II. 

Incidence of Precipitation of Uerpes simplex En- 
ccplinlitis Foilo^Ying Aiiapli}dnctie Sliock. 


1. No. of rabbits witli possible latent infec- 

tion studied ■ 44 

2. No. of anapliylactic slioeks administered 52 

3. No. of rabbits showing the precipitation 

phenomenon 16 

4. No. of precipitation infections noted 1!) 

o. No. of apparently spontaneous exacerlia- 

tions noted during period of study 4 

C. No. of times anaphylactic shock failed to 

induce precipitation of Herpes simplex 28 
7. No. of rabbits showing questionable pre- 
cipitation following anaphylactic shock 5 


was 6 dat^s and the most commonly occurring 
one was 5 day's. The spontaneous and induced 
e.xacerbations were symptomatologically alike, 
and in fatal cases from both groups virus was 
recovered from the central nervous system 
which was identical to the Herpes virus in- 
oculated several months previously. In the 
5 instances described as questionable precipi- 
tations in Table II the active infection was 
too far removed from the anaphylactic shock 
to be unequivocally attributed to it in 2 cases 
and the evidence of activity was questionable 
in 3. 

Table I contains some evidence that the 


severity of the shock shows little correlation 
with the incidence of activation of latent in- 
fection. According to the criteria used 2 
rabbits demonstrating no shock followins 
reinjection of egg avhite showed the precipita- 
tion phenomenon and several showed success- 
ful activation with mild shock. 

In order to compare the incidence of pre- 
cipitation due to anaphylactic shock with that 
of spontaneous activation the following for- 
mulae were used. 


p 

in 

20.4 

II = - 

= — = 

ralil)it (lavs of cxiiosan; 
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1000 
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AVliorc Ii = incidence of precipifnfion infoctioiw, 
P r= number of precipitation infections, T, = 
number of anaphylactic shocks administered X H 
(arbitrary number of days of anaphylactic shock 
influence), Ij = incidence of spontaneous inftv- 
tioii, S = number of spontaneous infection'; Tn = 
total rabbit days of tlie experiment — T,. 

Herpes simplex virus was recovered from 
the central nervous system of rabbits of this 
series following fatal precipitation infection, 
during periods of quiescence after precipita- 
tions, following fatal spontaneous exacerba- 
tions, and during chronic smouldering en- 
cephalitis. At autopsy the brains and spinal 
cords of the rabbits were removed under 
aseptic precautions, placed in 50% glycerine 
in normal saline buffered to pH 7.4, and stored 
in the icebox from 3 days to 3 weeks. Pools 
were made of the central nervous tissues of 
each rabbit, ground with mortar and pestle 
with normal saline to prepare a 10% suspen- 
sion of rabbit brain and inoculated intracere- 
brallj' into young adult mice. In the cases 
in which the mice developed fatal encephalitis 
several passages through mice were accom- 
plished and then further studies were carried 
out to identify the virus by its biological and 
immunological properties. These studies in- 
cluded titration in mice, corneal inoculation in 
rabbits, pathological study of brains of 
corneally infected rabbits and neutralization 
studies with immune rabbit serum and pooled 
human serum. 

Discussion. These data raise questions con- 
cerning the nature of the disease obsen'ed 
during the periods of exacerbation. Is it a 
renewal of the same disease which was re- 
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TABLE II. 

Cultures of Mouse Tissues Bemoved AVlthiii o to 10 Minutes After Giving Various Numbers of Viable 

Shigella sonnei hr Garage. 


Mmiso wt, 
g 

Dose of 
culture, 
millions 

Spleen 

Liver 

Kidney 

Mesenteric 

gland 

Lung 

Heart 

Tail 

blood 

8 

1200 

-f 


-f 

-f 

4- 

4- 



8 

1200 

-f 

-i- 

-h 

-b 

4- 

4- 

4- 

8 

1200 

— 


+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


S 

1200 

"t" 

~p 

+ 

4" 

4- 

4- 

— 

8 

1200 

— 

— , 

— - 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

8 

1200 

— 

— 

+ 

4- 

4- 



8 

750 

-f 

- 1 - 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


10 

300 

"f 

-h 

'T* 

4- 

4- 

4- 


10 

150 

-h 

-f 

4- 

4 - 

4- 

4- 


in 

150 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

— 


10 

15 

— 

-f 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 


9 

13 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

— 


10 

1.3 







4- 






11 

0.15 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


10 

0.01 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

4- 



transported from the intestinal tract by way 
of the lymphatic system. 

The occurrence of the second highest in- 
cidence of positive cultures from lung tissue 
raises the question of the possibility of aspira- 
tion of culture at the time of gavage. This 
possibility is difficult of exclude, but if a 
lightly fitting syringe is used, there is no 
evidence of leakage from the syringe during 
the process of gavaging. The volume of cul- 
ture deposited in the stomach was not large 
enough to overflow up the esophagus and into 
the lungs. 

The occurrence of the third highest in- 
cidence of positive cultures from the heart 
indicates that the blood is another means of 
their transportation. With positive heart 
cultures the majority of other tissues cultured 
luight be expected to show, as indeed they did 
show, the presence of the organisms. Of a 
group of 23 mice sacrificed 15 to 60 minutes 
after gavage, all with positive heart cultures, 
there were 22 mice with positive mesenteric 
gland cultures; 21 with positive lung cultures; 
.19 with positive liver cultures; 17 with posi- 
hve spleen cultures; 15 with positive kidney 
cultures and 2 ivith positive tail blood cul- 
tures. On the other hand, if heart cultures 
"ere negative, fewer cultures from other tis- 
sues might be expected to be positive. This 
"as found to be the case, except for cultures 
of the mesenteric glands, all of which showed 


the presence of S/tigclIa sound. For example, 
of a group of 19 mice sacrificed, IS to 60 
minutes after gavage, all with negative heart 
cultures, the Shigella were found in the 
mesenteric glands of all 19 mice; in the lungs 
of 8; in the kidneys of 5 and in the spleens 
and livers of 3 mice. 

The role of the reticuloendothelial cells in 
removing the Shigella from the circulation 
and tissues is most likely great. However, 
examination of tissue sections from some of 
these mice failed to show any recognizable 
activity of the cells of this system. We are 
indebted to Dr. Ralph J. Johansmann for 
these studies. 

lujlucucc oj the number oj Shigella given 
by gavage on their invasion outside the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Data in Table II show the 
results of culturing tissues removed from mice 
weighing 8 to II g within 5 to 10 minutes 
after they had been given various numbers 
of viable Shigella sound (Ch) by gavage. 
It is observed that doses above 13 million or- 
ganisms usually resulted in positive cultures 
while doses of 13 million and less gave very' 
few positive cultures. When the same type 
of experiment was done with mice weighing 
17 to IS g, doses of 150 million viable Shigella 
were the minimal number above which most 
cultures of tissues were positive and below 
which few cultures were positive. These data 
indicate not only that the number of viable 
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TABLE T. 

Xuuibcr of Mice in IViioni Vinliie SiiiRcll.i Were Found Outside ilie Gastrointestinal Tract 
Folloivinf: Gavage ■with Viable ShiprUa sonnet. 


Incidence of positive cultures 
Time of culture after gavage 


Source of cuitures 

15-30 min. 

45-120 min. 

24hrs 

Tot.al 

Spleen 

14/29* 

G/22 

1/20 

21/71 

Liver 

15/29 

0/22 

1/20 

22/71 

Kidney 

13/29 

7/22 

1/20 

21/71 

arcs. Gl. 

27/09 

15/22 

1/20 

43/71 

Lung 

22/20 

10/22 

2/20 

34/71 

Ilc.art. 

18/29 

6/22 

1/20 

25/71 

Tail 

2/29 

0/22 

1/20 

3/71 


* Kumerator = No. of mice with positive cultures. Denominator — No. of mice cultured. 


lenge following administration by gavage of 
viable Shigella sonnet. 

This evidence of antigenic stimulus raised 
the question whether soluble antigen was ab- 
sorbed from the gastrointestinal tract or 
whether the Shigella, still viable, might invade 
or be transported from the gastrointestinal 
tract into various tissues of the mice. 

Data are presented in this report showing 
the results ivhen cultures were made of various 
tissues of mice sacrificed at intervals following 
gavage with viable Shigella sonnei. Tail blood 
was also cultured. 

Methods. The strain of Shigella sonnei 
(Ch) used in these experiments had been 
isolated by us several years ago from the stool 
of a patient (Ch) acutely ill with bacillary 
dysentery in the Children’s Hospital. It has 
remained highly mouse virulent. Brain heart 
infusion (Difeo) cultures of this strain of 
Shigella- IS to 20 hours of age were used for 
gavaging. The viable bacterial counts were 
usually 1.2 billion organisms per ml. 

For gavaging a 2 ml luer-Iock syringe was 
used with a blunt 18 gauge needle 2 inches in 
length. The needle was passed over the 
tongue and doivn the esophagus into the 
stomach where 1 ml of culture was deposited. 

At intervals after gavage, tail blood was 
obtained for culture. The distal half of the 
tail ivas painted with tincture of mercresin for 
3 minutes. The mercresin was removed with 
an alcohol sponge and the tail was dried with 
a sterile dry sponge. The end of the tail was 
clipped with sterile scissors and 2 or 3 drops 
of blood obtained and cultured in brain heart 
infusion (Difeo). The mouse was then sacri- 


ficed by inhalation of ether. The abdomen 
and thora.v were opened under sterile condi- 
tions and the spleen, kidney, central mesen- 
teric gland, part of the liver, part of the lungs 
and finally the heart were each removed in the 
order mentioned with separate sterile instru- 
ments. Sterile gauze was packed around 
organs to absorb local bleeding. Each speci- 
men of tissue was cultured in separate lubes 
of brain heart infusion (Difeo) . All positive 
cultures were studied and the organism 
present identified. 

Data in Table I show the number of mice 
in which Shigella sonnei were found in dif- 
ferent tissues outside the gastrointestinal tract 
at intervals after giving them by gavage 1.2 
billion viable Shigella sonnei. Of 29 mice 
sacrificed and cultured IS to 30 minutes after 
gavage. Shigella sonnei were cultured from: 
the central mesenteric glands of 27 mice; the 
lungs of 22; the hearts of 18; the livers of IS; 
the spleens of 14; the kidneys of 13, and the 
tail blood of only 2 mice. Of 22 mice sacri- 
ficed and cultured 45 minutes to 2 hours 
after gavage, Shigella sound were cultured 
from: the mesenteric glands of IS mice; the 
lungs of 10; the kidneys of 7; and the hearts, 
livers and spleens of 6 mice. All tail blood 
cultures from this group of 22 mice were 
sterile. Cultures from tissues of mice sacri- 
ficed 24 hours after gavage were usuall}’ 
negative. Of a group of 20 mice sacrificed at 
this time positive cultures were obtained 
from only 2 animals. 

The highest incidence of positive culture-- 
came from the central mesenteric glands, a 
finding to be expected if the organisms were 
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TABLE I. 


Effect of Non-Specific Protein (Aolan) on 12-Hour Nocturnal Gastric Secretion in Man, 
(10 Patieats.) 



Patient 


Control period 

After .4olan* 

' Vol. 
(cc) 

Output HCl 
(™g) 

' Vol. 
(cc) 

Output HCl 
(ing) 

1. 

E.Jt. 

370374 

1176 

3933 

737 

2518 


Jejunal ulcer 

132.5 

4894 






1108 

3044 



0 

C.E. 

130099t 

508 

102G 

GG4 

11.38 


Duod. ulcer 






X 

R.B. 

1G0290 

784 

1287 

G94 

1327 


Duod. ulcer 






4. 

A.F. 

4192421 

819 

1007 

1200 

3001 


Duod. ulcer 


1341 

3882 



5. 

.I.F. 

4204G5 

.531 

S55 

935 

1058 


Duod. ulcer 






c. 

E.B. 

419277 

737 

1357 

1032 

2438 


Duod. ulcer 






7. 

F.P. 

401GG9 

391 

1481 

790 

2085 


Duod. ulcer 






8. 

Y.R. 

420483 

5G1 

1134 

10G2 

2933 


Duod. ulcer 






0 . 

M.S. 

415557 

584 

1496 

1084 

3344 


Duod. ulcer 


895 

2351 



10. 

J.S. 

4202711 

1297 

3417 

1523 

4289 


Duod. ulcer 







' 20 cc Aolan intramuscularlv 

• .at 8:30 P. M.. 

onset of lUH'turnnl 

period. 



1 Uiills and fever (38.4-38.5° 

C) during period of observation. 




tion was measured from 8:30 P.M. to 8:30 
A.M. by the continuous suction technic de- 
scribed previously.'"’ After control observa- 
tions had been obtained for 1 to 3 nights, 
20 cc of a sterile lactalbumin solution (Aolan) 
were injected intragluteally at 8:30 P.3I.; 
the stomach then was aspirated as in the 
control periods. Four patients developed 
chills and fever up to 38.5 °C several hours 
after the administration of the preparation. 
The pain accompanying the injections was 
similar to that observed with enterogastrone. 

Results. The data are tabulated in terms 
of total volumes and output of hydrochloric 
acid for the 12-hour nocturnal period (Table 
f). Gastric secretion was unchanged in 3 
cases, diminished slightly in 1 and increased 

‘■l.cvin, E., Kirsiicr, ,T. B., P.-ilmcr, W. L., nnd 
ll'UliT. C., Arrh. Surp., in pre.es. 


in 6; the rise in 4 of the latter group was 
nearly 2-foId. The hourly pattern of secretion 
following the injection of Aolan resembled 
that of the control periods. Among the 4 
patients who developed fever, the output of 
acid was unaltered in 2 and increased in 2 
cases. 

Siwimary. The output of hydrochloric acid 
in the 12-hour nocturnal gastric secretion of 
10 patients, with peptic ulcer, following the 
intramuscular injection of 20 cc of a sterile 
lactalbumin solution, was unchanged in 3 
cases, decreased slightly in 1 and increased in 
6 patients. These results suggest that the 
temporary reduction in gastric secretion occa- 
sionally observed during the administration 
of enterogastrone is not attributable to a non- 
specific action of the proteins present in the 
concentrate. 
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Non-Specific Protein and Gastric Secretion 


Shigella given by gavage was a factor in- 
fluencing invasion from the gastrointestinal 
tract, but that within 5 minutes after their 
administration by gavage they could be cul- 
tured from tissues of the mice. 

Summary. Shigella sound, when given by 
gavage to white mice, invaded be^-ond the 
walls of the gastrointestinal tract; were found 
within 5 to 30 minutes in cultures of spleens, 
livers, kidneys, central mesenteric glands, 
lungs and hearts of the majority of mice; and 
were seldom cultured from these tissues after 


2 hours from the time of gavage. The 
Shigella were found most often in cultures of 
the central mesenteric glands and least often 
in cultures of tail blood. 

The number of viable Shigella and the 
weight of the mice were factors influencing the 
invasion b\' the Shigella from the gastrointes- 
tinal tract. The minimal number of viable 
Shigella which, when given by gavage, in- 
vaded beyond the gastrointestinal tract, was 
150 million for mice weighing 17 to IS g and 
13 million for mice weighing 8 to II g. 
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Effect of Non-Specific Protein (Aolan) upon Twelve-Hour Nocturnal 
Gastric Secretion in Man.*'* 

Joseph B. Kirsner, Erwin Levin, and Walter L. Palmer. 

Trom ilia Frank BilUngs Medical Clinic, Department of Medicine, University of Chicago. 


A recent study^ demonstrated that noctur- 
nal and 24-hour gastric secretion may diminish 
in man during the intramuscular injection of 
large quantities of an enterogastrone concen- 
trate. This decrease is variable in degree, 
temporary in duration, and often followed by 
an increased output of acid. Since the con- 
centrate contains a mixture of proteins, the 
possibility of a non-specific effect was con- 
sidered. The present study was undertaken to 
further clarify this question. 

Previous investigations of the effect of non- 
specific proteins upon gastric acidity have 
dealt with secretion stimulated by various 
test meals or by histamine. \''anzant and 
Snell- observ'ed, in nine healthjr dogs injected 
intravenously with a killed culture of B. 
prodigiosus, a decrease in the volume and 
acidity during the febrile period, followed by 
a more prolonged rise, and 48 hours later by 
normal values. Meyer, Cohen and Carlson^ 
also noted a temporary decrease in gastric 
acidit 3 ' during the fever induced bv'' B. 

- This stud}- iv.us supported in part in- a grant 
from tlic Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1 Kirsner, ,T. B., Levin, E., and Palmer, W. L., 
Ga.'ttrocnirrology, 1948, 10, 256. 


prodigiosus. The acidity of the fasting con- 
tents removed during the febrile period in 6 
of 17 patients with peptic ulcer, treated with 
triple typhoid vaccine or Lilly’s tjpe “H” 
antigen, ivas unchanged in 2 and decreased in 
4; in one case the aciditj’' increased 3-fold 
several hours after the termination of fever. 
Following the treatment, there was no constant 
change in acidity." Most writers have re- 
ported a decrease in gastric secretion during 
fever, although the results vary considerably.^ 
Martin"' found no constant rise or fall in the 
acidity of patients with peptic ulcer given 
repeated intramuscular injections of 10 cc of 
a purified milk preparation (Aolan). 

Method oj Study. Ten patients, 9 males 
and 1 female, between the ages of 36 and 61 
I’ears, were studied. A duodena] ulcer was 
present in 9 and a jejunal ulcer in 1 male 
patient. The 12-hour nocturnal gastric secre- 

2 Vanzant, F. K., and Snell, A. it., .L Cti«- 
Invc.’!t., 1930, 40, 70S. 

a Jfeyer, J., Cohen, S. J., and Carlson. A. .1.. 
Arch. Int. Med., 1918, 21, 354. 

I Meyer, J., and Kartoon, L. B., Arch. Int. Mid., 
1930, 40, 768. 

.'.Martin, L., Arch. Ini. Med., 1929. 43, 299. 
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TABLE I. 


Volume of Sesame Oil and Response of Immature Male Rats to Single Subcutaneous Injection of 

Testosterone Propionate. 


No. of 
rats 

Treatment 

Body wt 

Avg organ wt, mg 

Start, 

g 

End', 

g 

/ 

Testis 

Seminal 

vesicles 

> 

Ventral 

prostate 

in 

Xone 

47.3 

54.1 

384 - 4 - 34* 

8.2 - 4 - 0.7 

33.1 ± 2.1 

10 

.8 cc oil 

42.8 

49.8 

319 ± 24 

8.4 rfc 3.5 

28.0 - 4 - 1.5 

in 

.25 mg in 0.1 cc 

44.0 

51.9 

275 -4- 14 

27.5 ± 1.1 

43.0 - 4 - 2.2 

14 

.25 ” ” 0.4 ” 

43.8 

51.6 

270 - 4 - 10 

29.2 - 4 - 1.5 

41.8 ± 1.6 

14 

.25 ” ” 0.8 ” 

43.8 

53.6 

290 ± 13 

30.2 - 4 - 1.7 

43.7 ± 1.0 


I\(N — 1) 


TABLE II. 

Route of Administration and Immature Male Rat Response to a Single Injection of Testosterone 


Propion.atc. 


Xo, of 
rats 

Treatment 

Body wt 

Avg organ wt, mg 

Start, 

B 

End', 

K 

Testis 

Seminal 

vesicles 

Ventral 

prostate 

12 

Hone 

47.5 

54.9 

400 ± 42 

9.7 -t- 0.9 

34.9 - 4 - 1.9 

13 

.25 mg — intrap. 

50.6 

58.6 

424 ± 50 

12.2 ± 1.1 

39.0 ± 3.0 

12 

.25 mg — snbeu. 

45.0 

47.8 

300 ± 30 

29.2 - 4 - 3.0 

42.9 ± 3.0 

16 

.25 mg — intvamusc. 

40.3 

60.7 

305 ± 47 

30.5 - 4 - 2.2 

43.6 3.3 


musdes. In contrast to these results, the 
intraperitoneal route e-xercised little effect on 
the seminal vesicles and ventral prostate and 
no effect on the testis. 

Discussion. The response to testosterone 
propionate was not influenced by the volume 
of oil. Similar results were obtained with 
estrogens given in repeated dosages.' The 
volume of oil may, however, be a factor when 
steroids of low solubility are used or, in fact, 
may influence less active androgens.'"’-'’ The 
prostate responsiveness to androgen is con- 
sidered as more acute than seminal vesicle 
responsiveness but certain!}^ the degree of 
response favors the seminal vesicles following 
a single injection. The increase in prostate 
"■eight in a normal rat would permit little 

‘ Rugslcy, L. I., nnd Morrell, C. .A., Evdoenn- 
1943, 33, 48. 


weight differential for assay purposes. Fur- 
thermore. Steadman and Krichesky® find that 
the varied prostatic lobes do not respond 
equally to testosterone propionate. 

Summary. The increase in seminal vesicle 
and ventral prostate weights in immature male 
rats following a single subcutaneous injection 
of 0.25 mg of testosterone propionate is not 
influenced by the volume of oil (0. 1-0.8 cc). 
Seminal vesicle weight increased to a greater 
degree than the ventral prostate weight 
whereas testes weight decreased. Subcuta- 
neous and intramuscular routes of adminis- 
tration increased accessor}^ sexual organ 
weight equally well in contrast to the intra- 
peritoneal route which exercised little effect 
following one injection. 

s Steadman, F. H., nnd Krichesky, B., Endo- 
criiioloffii, 1943, 37, 89. 
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Volume of Oil and Route of Administration as Factors Influencing 
Testosterone Propionate Activity. 

James H. Leathem. 

From the Department of Zoology anil Sureau of Biological Bcscarcli, Bntgers University, Xnr 

Bnmstciclc, N.J. 


Seminal vesicle weight reaches a maximum 
in 72 hours following a single injection of 
testosterone propionate at a dosage of 0.25 
mg. Under these circumstances, the androgen 
can be assayed in the rat since variation in 
dosage significantly influences the organ 
weight response.^ This steroid is usually 
administered in oil and it seemed pertinent 
to investigate the volume of oil as a factor 
influencing the response since sesame oil has 
been showm not to be inert.- Furthermore, 
Crafts^ found that sesame oil may prevent 
the expected effect from small dosages of 
androsterone in mice tvhereas Deanesly and 
Parkes'* increased the effectiveness of andro- 
sterone in the rat by greatly increasing the 
volume of oil. 

The route of administration, too, deserves 
consideration since subcutaneous and intra- 
muscular injections are commonly used. The 
intraperitoneal route is reported as both an 
ineffective-'’’ and effective® mode of adminis- 
tration on repeated injections but the single 
injection response was not considered. 

Immature male rats of the Long-Evans 
strain and 22-24 days of age were used in 
these experiments. A standard dose of 0.25 
mg of testosterone propionate (Perandren, 
Ciba) * was used. Each group of animals was 
caged separately and 72 hours after the single 
injection the rats were autopsied and the 
fresh weight of the testes, seminal vesicles 
(including the coagulating gland) and ventral 
prostate was obtained. 

The administration of a single subcutaneous 

1 H.iys, H. W., .and M.-itliieson, D. R., Endo- 
crinology, 1945, 37, 2GG. 

2 Tobin, C. E., J. Lah. and Clin. Med., 1944, 
20, 850. 

3 Crafts, E. C., Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 142. 

< Deanesly, R., and Parkes, A. S., Lancet, 193G, 
1, 837. 


injection of 0.25 mg of testosterone propionate 
in either 0.1, 0.4 or O.S cc of sesame oil in- 
duced similar organ weight changes in com- 
parison with normal and oil injected controls 
(Table I). The androgen increased seminal 
vesicle weight more than 300% without regard 
to volume of oil and had a tendency, although 
not significantly, to be more effective in the 
larger volume. The ventral prostates -n'ere 
stimulated to the same degree in each group 
but the increase in iveight was slight in com- 
parison with the seminal vesicles. Testis 
weight was reduced by the androgen but body 
■weight increased normally. 

Fourteen rats received the 0.25 mg dosage 
of androgen dissolved in 1 .6 cc of sesame oil. 
The steroid was administered subcutaneously 
in 2 sites on opposite sides of the body and 
in 0.8 cc amounts, the entire 1.6 cc being 
given at the same time. Seventy-two hours 
later seminal vesicle w'eight average 34.0 mg 
or “possibly significantly” greater than when 
smaller volumes and 1 injection were used. 
Ventral prostate weight averaged slightly 
greater than in the other groups, being 47.8 
mg. 

A study of the route of administration re- 
vealed that 0.25 mg of androgen in 0.1 cc 
sesame oil will increase seminal vesicle and 
ventral prostate weights to the same degree 
by either subcutaneous or intramuscular in- 
jections (Table II). The subcutaneous in- 
jections were made under the loose skin area 
of the dorsal neck aspect; the intramuscular 
injections were made into the medial thigh 


* Testosterone propion.itc (Perandren) was gen- 
erously supplied by Ciba Pharmaceutical Prodiids, 
Summit, J7.,T. 

r> Deanesly, R., and Parkes, A. S., Proc. Poy. 
Soc., 1937, 124B, 279. 

•> Rubinstein, 11, .S., .7. Urology, 1944, lit, SS. 
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Daily Food Consumpnon ondUrmory Nitrogen Excretion of 
Hypophysectomized Rots Treated With Growth Hormone 



DAYS 

Fig. 1. 


previous larger dose. If this daj' is omitted 
in calculating the averages the effect of the 
7 dose is not significant. The intermediate 
dose, 30 y per day, produced an intermediate 
effect. .-Yfter the cessation of injection the 
urinary nitrogen excretion returned to its 


original level. 

Conclusion. Growth hormone administra- 
tion in amounts as small as 30 y per day 
produces nitrogen retention in hypophysec- 
tomized rats maintained on a constant and 
restricted food intake. 


TABLE I. 

Average Daily Food Intake and Fvinary Nittopeii Exeretiou of Hyjiojihysevtomizod Rats 
Treated with Growth Ilormoue. 


Daily dose 

Food intake, 

Frinary nitrogen. 


growth hormone 

g 


!>t 

None (prc-tn,ioction control) 

5.S4 

irc, (loo)t 


.Old nig 

.5.S3 

'i-- 

.01 

.030 

(5.12 

l.'.l r.4 ( 10 ) 

AVI 

.050 ing 

fi.lii 

123i;4.S (411) 

.01 

None (po.st-injection control) 

(5.20 

17:!i::!.4 (40) 

.7(* 


* Standard deviation of the mean, 
t Ntiinher of observations in group, 
t From Fisher tsa tabic of t. 
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Production of Nitrogen Retention in Hypophysectoinized 'Rats by Small 
Doses of Hypophyseal Growth Hormone.* 

Leslie L. Bennett, Choh Hao Li, and Barbara Laundrie, 

From llic Insiititic of Fxpcrimctilal Sioloflit and the Division of Phpsioidfiii, Vniirrsitif of 

Cniiforiiia, Dcrl'cleii, Calif. 


Previous work from tins laboratory has 
demonstrated that the administration of 1 mg 
per day of pure hypophyseal growth hormone 
will produce nitrogen retention and weight 
gain in normal adult female rats^ and that 
.01 mg per day will produce weight gain in 
ad libitum fed hypophysectomized rats." 
This present study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether the administration of such small 
amounts of growth hormone would produce a 
demonstrable nitrogen retention in hypo- 
physectomized rats. 

Methods. Ten male rats of the Long-Evans 
strain were used as the experimental animals. 
They were hypophysectomized through the 
parapharyngeal approach when they were 
between 58 and 65 days of age. Following 
hypophysectomy they were maintained in in- 
dividual metabolism cages and their average 
ad libitum food intake* was determined for 
11-13 days. Daily urine collections were 
started 11-13 days after hypophysectomy 
and the urine was analyzed for total nitrogen 
by the Kjeldahl procedure. 

During the entire urine collection period 
each rat Avas fed daily a weighed amount of 
diet Avhich was the same or slightly less than 

* .Aitlod by grants from the American Cancer 
Society (tliroiigh the National Researcli Council — 
Committee on Growth) ; tlic C. S. Publi* Health 
Service — E6-409; and the Research Board of tlie 
I'niversity of California. 

1 Gordan, 6. S., Bennett, L. I... Li, C. II., .and 
Evans, H. Jf., Endocrinnlocnj. 194S, 42. 153. 

t The diet fed consisted of ground whole wheat 
C7.59t. ca.sein 15.0%, whole milk powder 10.0%, 
NaCl U.73%. CaCOa 1.5%, hydrogenated vegetable 
oil (Crisco or Primex) 5.25%. To each kg of diet 
were added 3.5 g of Sardilene (fish oil concentrate 
containing 3000 I’-SP units vitamin A and 400 
Chick Vnits vitamin P iier g). 


the rat's average daily consumption during 
the previous post-hypophysectomy period. 
Thus the food consumption of each rat tvas 
nearly constant throughout the entire experi- 
mental period and tvas restricted in amount. 

Urine was collected for a 10-day control 
period prior to growth hormone injection and 
for a 4-day control period after cessat'ton of 
injection. The growth hormone used ivas 
prepared according to the previously pub- 
lished method- and was administered twice 
daily intraperitoneally. It was given at dose 
levels of .05 mg, .03 mg and .015 mg daily. 

Results. The data from the experiment 
are presented graphically in Fig. 1 and ana- 
lyzed statistically in Table I. It ivill be seen 
that during the growth hormone injection 
period there ivas a slight increase in average 
food intake. This was due to the fact that 
only occasionally did a rat fail to consume 
completely the food that Avas offered. In 
spite of the slight increase in food consump- 
tion. and hence nitrogen intake, there was a 
decrease in the average urinarj’ output of 
nitrogen during the administration of growth 
hormone at all dose levels. The largest dose 
of growth hormone, 50 y per day, produced 
the greatest nitrogen retention, 53 mg per 
day. The smallest dose of growth hormone, 
15 '/ per day, produced the least nitrogen re- 
tention, 17 mg per day. As demonstrated by 
Fig. I , during the injection period of 1 5 y of 
hormone per day the amount of urinary 
nitrogen excreted the first day Avas less than 
the amount excreted the folIoAving days. This 
undoubtedly reflects a continuing effect of the 

2 Li, C. H., Evans, H. 5L, and Simpson, M. E.. 
J. B. C., 1SI45, l.jn, 353. 

a Fisher, E. A., Stntisticol itclhnil.s for Bvscorch 
Trortfr,<:, lOtli Ed., Edinblirgli, London, Oliver and 
Boyd, 1945. 
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Hypophysectomized Rats Treated With Growth Hormone 



previous larger dose. If this day^ is omitted 
in calculating the averages the effect of the 
15 -/ dose is not significant. The intermediate 
dose, 30 y per day, produced an intermediate 
effect. .After the cessation of injection the 
urinary nitrogen excretion returned to its 


original level. 

Conclusion. Growth hormone administra- 
tion in amounts as small as 30 y per day 
produces nitrogen retention in hypophysec- 
tomized rats maintained on a constant and 
restricted food intake. 


TABLE I. 

Average Daily Pood Intake and Urinary Nitrogen Excretion of Hx-])ophy=eetomizod Bats 
Treated with Growth Hornimie, 


Daily dose 
growth hormone 

Food intake, 
g 

X>inary nitrogen, 
mg 

1>1 

Xone (prc-iniection control) 

.5.84 

lT0i:3.I* fl00)t 

.01 

.015 ing 

.5.83 

150 -*-4.2 (50) 

.030 mg 

0.12 

151 — 7.4 (10) 

.02 

.050 mg 

(post*in.Tcction control) 

0.10 

123 — 4.3 (40) 

.^1 

0.20 

173 - 3.4 (40) 

.70 


* Standard deviation of the mean, 
i Number of ob.scrvntions in group. 
X From Fisher ’sii tabic of t. 
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Dependence of Ov'arian Spiral Arteries on the Trophic Action of 

Estrogens.*^ 

Barnet Delson,! Samuel Lubin, and S. R. M. Reynolds. 

From ihc Dcparlmcni of Obstetrics and GimecoXogii, Cumberland Ilospitat, Brool-b/n. X.Y., and 
the Department of Embryotogg, Carnegie Institution of TTasbington, Baltimore. 


Patterns of spiral arteries in rabbit^'* and 
human ovaries''® have been described. Al- 
though there are differences in the arrange- 
ment of these vessels in the two species, 
homologous parts maj' be discerned. In the 
human, the ovarian arter3’- passes along the 
hilus of the ovarv', inosculating with its 
uterine branch. This may be called the 
basic branch and compares with the same 
vessel in the rabbit which lies wholl}’- outside 
the ovary. There are numerous short tortuous 
vessels arising primarily from this basic 
vessel in the human and these primar\’ 
branches compare with the single (or some- 
times double-) ramus ovaricus in the rabbit. 
In the human, each primary branch normally 
gives rise to a number of still smaller helical 
blood vessels that pass in the folds of the 
posterior duplicature of the broad ligament 
as this envelopes the ovary. These secondarj' 
vessels compare with the ovarian spiral ar- 
teries originall}' described in the rabbit.*-- 
They give rise in turn to clusters of still 
smaller tertiary spiral arteries. 

In the course of injecting the blood vessels 
in a series of about 60 pairs of human ovaries,® 
observations have been made on the distribu- 
tion and character of the secondarj' and 


* Aided by .a grant from tlie Knfc Lubin Re- 
search Pound.Ttion, Inc. 

t Rcscarcli Fellow, Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Cumberland Hospital. 

1 Reynolds, S. R. M., Am. J. Obst. and Gynecol., 
1947, o.-?, 221. 

2 Reynolds, i?. R. Jt., Endocrinology, 1947. -10, 
3S1. 

S Reynolds. S, R. M., Endocrinology, 1947. 40, 
3SS. 

•I Delson, B., Lubin, S., and RejTiolds, S. R. M., 
Endocrinology, 194S, 42, 124. 

."Delson, B., Lubin, S., and Reynolds. P. R. M., 
Jin, J. Obst. and Gynecol., in press. 


tertiarj' blood vessels in the human ovary. 
It is clear that, in the absence of estrogen 
these vessels undergo progressive involution 
and eventuall}' disappear. They are highly 
developed, dense and numerous only in the 
presence of estrogen. The evidence for this 
is as follows: 

a) In 4 hj-pertensive subjects past the 
menopause, the ovaries were sclerotic, one 
endometrium atrophic, and there were few or 
even no secondary and tertiary ovarian spiral 
arteries. 

b) One normotensive subject with a recent 
menopause had a uterus with an actively 
proliferating endometrium. Her ovaries were 
sclerotic, but the secondar}' and tertian' 
ovarian arteries were profuse and well de- 
veloped although the vessels were more widely 
spaced than in menstruating women. 

c) Two hj-pertensive subjects, not yet p-ast 
the menopause, possessed non-sclerotic ova- 
ries. The ovarian spiral arteries were lux- 
uriant and profuse. 

d) Three normotensive premenopausal 
women possessed sclerotic ovaries and either 
proliferative, or early secretorj- endometria. 
The secondary and tertiary ovarian spiral 
arteries were profuse and highly developed. 

e) Preparations from 6 fetal and neonatal 
ovaries showed a moderate to a profuse degree 
of spiraling of the minute ovarian blood ves- 
sels only in full term infants, at a time when, 
or soon after maternal hormones are known 
to exert a trophic action on die genital tract 
of the newborn female.® 

ft is clear from the above, therefore, that 
only when estrogen is demonstrably present 
are the ovarian spiral arteries of women well 
developed. In its absence tliej- are atrophied, 

c Scammon, E. E., PRoc. Soc. Exp. Biol. .'NR 
Med., 1020, 23, GS7. 
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Hypertensive disease and sclerosis do not, of 
themselves, give rise to involution of the 
ovarian spiral arteries. 

The significant fact may be mentioned in 
conclusion that a similar trophic action of 
estrogen on the endometrial spiraled arterioles 
is well known from the work of Okkels and 
Engle" (see ®, also). Hence it appears that 
the action of estrogen upon the vasculature 


of the genital tract includes not only its gen- 
erally recognized effects within the uterus," 
but it includes the ovaries as well. The hor- 
mone has, moreover, a particular predilection 
for spiraled arterial structures in these tissues. 

I Okkels, H., and Engle, E. T., Acta path, ct 
microMol. Scandinav., 1938, 15, 150. 

8 Eeynolds, S. E. M., J. A. 31. A., 19-17, ISS, 552^ 
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Effect of Vagal Stimulation on Blood Glucose. 

Raymond Gregory, Alene Bennett, and Lawrence G. May. 

From the Laboratory of Experimental Medicine and the Department of Internal Medicine, 
University of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston. 


There are conflicting reports in the litera- 
ture concerning the influence of the vagus 
nerves on insulin secretion. Some reports^”* 
support the idea that vagal stimulation in- 
creases the pancreatic output of insulin. Other 
work®-^ fails to substantiate this point of view. 

Even with the marked increase in sensitiv- 
ity to insulin due to hypophysectomy, Keller® 
was Unable to produce hypoglycemia in the 
dog by faradic stimulation of the distal end 
of the vagi sectioned in the upper abdomen. 

These conflicting reports and the studies of 
Portis and Zitman® who attempt to explain 
the clinical syndromes of weakness and fatigue 
>n psychoneurotic patients on the basis of a 
vagal induced hyperinsulinism led us to make 
the following e.xperiments. 

bnder sodium pentobarbital anesthesia one 
cr both vagus nerves were isolated in the 

1 Britton, S. W., Am. J. Physiol., 1925, 74, 291. 

- Bcitricli, S., Arch. f. exp. Path. v. PharmaVol., 
M27, 125, 33G. 

^Ciarfc, G. A., J. Physiol., 1925, 50, 440. 

^BaBrirre, J., Am. J. Physiol., 1930, 94, 13. 

•"-I’killips, R. A., Am. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 257. 

'Long, C. N. H., and Frv, E. G., Am. J. M. Sc., 
185, 8S4. 

' Boussay, B. A., Lewis, J. T., and Foglia, V. 
9., C. P. Soc. dc Biol, 1929, 101, 239. 

Keller, Allen, personal communication. 

“Bortis, S. A., .and Zitman, I. II., .7. .4. M. A., 
121, 509. 


neck. The right vagus was stimulated alone 
in some dogs; the right and left vagi were 
stimulated consecutively in some dogs; and 
the right and left vagi w’ere stimulated simul- 
taneously in some dogs ivith the tetanizing 
faradic current. Stimulation w'as of sufficient 
strength to cause a marked slowing of cardiac 
rate as a criterion of vagal effects. Stimula- 
tion was continued from 40 minutes to 5% 
hours. \'agal stimulation was continuous ex- 
cept when asystole, cyanosis, apnea, retching 
or restlessness necessitated either decreasing 
the current or stopping the stimulation for 
periods not exceeding 2 minutes in any dog. 

Insulin was given subcutaneously to 2 dogs, 
as indicated in Table I, to be sure that neither 
the anesthetic nor the vagal stimulation pre- 
vented insulin hypoglycemia. 

The detailed results are recorded in the 
table. 

Results. When insulin was given sub- 
cutaneously to Dog S during pentobarbital 
anesthesia, the usual hypoglycemia resulted. 
SimilarlyL when insulin was given subcutane- 
ously to Dog 7 after 3 hours of vagal stimula- 
tion, and during continuation of the stimula- 
tion. the usual hypoglycemia resulted. This 
indicates that neither sodium pentobarbital 
nor vagal stimulation interferes with produc- 
tion of insulin hypoglycemia. 

Dog 2 showed a blood glucose of 49 mg ^ 
30 minutes after cessation of vagal stimula- 
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tion. With the exception of this isolated in- 
stance in one animal, there is no evidence, 
from our data on 8 other dogs, that faradic 
stimulation of either or both vagus nerves 
produces a hypoglycemia. From this we con- 


clude that it is unlikely that vagal function 
influences insulin production. 

The results were the same whether the 
animal was fasted 5 hours, IS hours or fed 
just prior to the experiment. 
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A Shaking Device for Multiple Containers. 

Saii Lavin, Leo E. Farr, and J. Howard Mueller. 

From the Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, Barrard Medical School. 


The need for simultaneous extraction of a 
series of fluids in separating funnels occasion- 
ally presents itself to the biochemist. In this 
department, for example, it has been necessary 
to carry out a number of separations by the 
Craig* counter-current method under condi- 
tions in which, either because of volume or 
tendency to emulsion, the stainless steel de- 
\’ice used by Craig was inapplicable. 

piece of equipment has therefore been 
designed and constructed in the department 
workshop for the specific purpose of mixing 
the contents in 250-ml separatory funnels. 
In view of the comparative simplicity and low 
material cost of this shaker, as well as the 
interest it has aroused in workers from other 
departments, construction details are pre- 
sented. Obviousl}', its design may be readih' 
adapted to the use of containers other than 
separatoiy- funnels. 

This shaker (Fig. 1) has been built on a 
wooden table 24x47 inches, the legs of which 
aie set on casters. Basically, the shaker con- 
sists of a frame bolted to a shaft which is 
turned by a small electric motor. The frame 

designed to accommodate 12 separatory 
funnels in 2 rows, one on each side of the 
shaft. .-Ml structural material is ply-wood 
<^''Cept for the half-inch shaft, its bearings, 
and bearing supports. .-V simple sheet metal 
cover over the motor switch has a nail soldered 
inside to act as a pin which passes through a 
hole in the shaft. By this device, the frame is 

*Graif:, L. C., J. Biol. Chem., 1P44, 155. .SIP. 


held in an upright position when not in use, 
and accidental throwing of the sudteh is 
prevented. 

The frame (Fig. 2) consists of 3 ply-wood 
pieces 9x34 inches. The top piece is remov- 
able while the lower 2 are fixed together and 
fastened to the shaft. The upper and lower 
pieces are cut from half-inch ply-wood, the 
center piece from quarter-inch ply-wood. 



Fig. 1. 
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Shaking Device for Multiple Containers 




Pia. 2. 


Assembled, the three pieces are spaced 234 
inches apart. Six quarter-inch bolts 6 inches 
long are located at the 4 corners and midpoints 
of the 2 sides to hold the pieces together. 
Holes are cut in all pieces to serve as mount- 
ings for the funnels. The bottom frame piece 
is cut with key-hole shaped openings, which 
are lined with sponge rubber, to facilitate 
removal of the funnels with their stop-cocks. 
The upper piece is held in place by 6 wing 
nuts on the quarter-inch bolts. Rubber straps 
running across the circular holes serve to 
apply light pressure to the ground glass 
stoppers as the wing nuts are tightened. 
Assembled with funnels, the frame is a rigid 
unit reasonably well balanced about the shaft. 

The motor, which is the most e.xpensive 
part, is mounted below the table top in such 
a way that the drive pulley is directly below 
the shaft pulley. A leather V-belt connects 
the 2 pulleys, passing through a hole in the 
table top. The 115-volt DC motor (T 3 Tje 
RNSH-12 R, Bodine Electric Company, 


Chicago) is rated at 1/70 horse-power. A 
gear train incorporated in the motor has a 
reduction ratio of 25:1, giving an output of 
70 rpm. 

Some minor design changes are indicated 
following the construction and use of this 
shaker. , The motor and shaft should be 
equipped with composite pulleys to permit a 
selection of shaft speeds. The motor might 
preferably be turned 90 degrees from its 
present position so that its armature lies in 
a horizontal plane. Uniform wear on both 
armature bearings would result. In bolting 
the motor to the table, consideration should 
be given to the necessity of adjusting belt 
tension. 

The total material cost of constructing this 
shaker, exclusive of the table, was $25 to $30. 
No special tools were needed that cannot be 
found in most workshops. Since put into use, 
the shaker has required a minimum of main- 
tenance. 
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Penicillin in the Cerebrospinal Fluid Following Parenteral Penicillin. 

William P. Boger, Richard B. Baker, and William \Y. Wilson, 

’ ■ ' (Introduced by L. E. Arnow). 

From Philadelphia General Sospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The desirability of attaining therapeutically 
significant concentrations of penicillin in the 
cerebrospinal fluid without the necessity of 
intrathecal injections is acknowledged. It is 
probable that some of the complications that 
have been noted following intrathecal injec- 
tion of penicillin^"® can be assigned to the use 
of penicillin that was not as highly purified 
as that currently available and to the use of 
large 'doses of penicillin. Nevertheless, it 
would be advantageous if the procedure of 
lumbar puncture and the introduction of a 
foreign substance into the subarachnoid space 
could be avoided. 

It is the consensus that penicillin is trans- 
ported with difficulty across the tissue barrier 
between the blood and the cerebrospinal 
fluid, 10,11,12,14,15 gjjd that inflammation of the 
meninges may favor passage of penicillin into 
the cerebrospinal fluid With few excep- 

lEeuling, J. B., and Cramer, C., 1947, 

134 , 10 . 

0 Livingstone, H. G., and Leach, J. E., Stcrgcnj, 
1917, 21, GS3. 

oitalkcr, A. E., Arch. Xcurol. and Phychiat., 
1947, o8, 39. 

< Erickson, T. C., Masten, M. G., and Suckles, 
It- M., ■T.A.M.A., 1946, 133, 561. 

■’■'•Siegel, S. T., J.A.i[.A., 1945, 129, 547. 

0 Sweet, L. K., J.A.M.A., 1945, 137, 263. 
•Eorrest, A. R., Brit. Med. J., 1945, 2, 805. 
s-lohnson, H. C., .and Walker, A. F., J.A.M.A., 
194.1, 127, 217. 

®^'eymann, C. A., Ilecknim, G., and Youmans, 
1’-, J. A. If. A., 1945, 128, 433. 
m Fleming, A., Lancet, 1943, 3, 434. 

”.\hraliam, E. P., Gardner, A. C., Chain, E., 
Mtipy, K. G.j Flctclvcr, C. M., Jennings, M. A., 
Florey, H. W., Lancet, 1941, 2, 177. 
l=Rammelkamp, C. H., and Keefer, C. S., J. 
efin. Invest., 1943, 22, 425. 

Kaplan, L. I., Read, K. S., Becker, F. T., and 
-'jymour, C. F., ,T. Lah. and Clin. Med., 1946, 21, 


tions the schedules of penicillin dosage em- 
ployed in the investigation of the permeability 
of the meninges wnth respect to penicillin have 
not maintained a penicillin plasma concentra- 
tion high enough to cause diffusion of penicil- 
lin into the cerebrospinal fluid. There are 
reports of moderate doses of penicillin ad- 
ministered either intravenously or intramus- 
cularly, occasionally giving assayable quanti- 
ties of pem'cillin in the cerebrospinal fluid,^®"*® 
whereas, enormous doses of penicillin admin- 
istered by continuous intravenous drip have 
produced detectable quantities of penicillin 
in the cerebrospinal fluid of all patients to 
whom they have been administered.'®'®^ It 
is suggested, therefore, that penicillin can be 
recovered in the cerebrospinal fluid of every 
patient if an amount of penicillin is given to 
raise the diffusion pressure of penicillin in the 
plasma above the point at which the hemato- 
encephalic barrier is capable of hindering the 
passage of the antibiotic into the cerebrospinal 
fluid. Since a few positive observations have 
been made following the parenteral adminis- 

1-4 Ory, Edwin, M., Meads, Mawson, Brown, 
Bruce, Wilcox, Clare, and Finland, Maxwell, J. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., 1945, 80, 809. 

13 McDermott, Walsh, and Nelson, Ru.ssell A., 
Am. J. of Syphilis, Gonorrhea, and Venereal 
Diseases, 1945, 39, 403. 

1C Kinsman, J. M., and D 'Alonzo, C. A,, A'cio 
Enp. J. Med.. 1946, 234, 459. 

1" Rosenherg, D. H., and Sylvester, J. C., 
Science, 1944, 100, 132. 

18 Cairns, H., Dutliie, E. W., Lewin, W, S., and 
Smith, H. V., Lancet, 1944, 1, 655. 

IS Dumoff -Stanley, E., Dowling, II. F., and 
Sweet, L. K., .1. Clin. Inve.si., 1946, 25, 87. 

2C Schwemlein, G. X., Barton, R. L., Bauer, T. 
,T., Loewe, L., Bundesen. II. X'., and Craig, R. M., 
J.A.M.A., 1946, 130, 340. 

21 Peters, E. E., and Barton, R. L., vim. ,T. 
Syph., Gonorrhea and Venereal Diseases, 1947, 31, 
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PENICILLIN CONCENTRATIONS IN PLASMA 
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tration of 100,000 units of penicilHn*^^® and 
a group of our patients were receiving this 
dose every third hour routinely, the following 
study was made of the penicillin concentra- 
tions in the plasma and cerebrospinal fluid. 

Patients Studied. Twenty-six patients suf- 
fering from central nervous system syphilis 
(paresis) were treated with 100,000 units of 
penicillin intramuscularly every third hour 
for a period of 12).^ days. These patients 
were not selected in any way and they were 
all in good general health. 

Method of Study. One hundred thousand 
units of penicillin in aqueous solution was 
administered intramuscularly every’ third hour 
for S days. Upon the completion of this 
period of therapy blood and cerebrospinal 
specimens were obtained simultaneously, the 
time interval between the last injection of 
penicillin and the obtaining of samples being 
accurately’ noted. Thereafter, the patients 
continued on the same schedule of penicillin 
therapy and were given, in addition 3 g of 
caronamide* orally every' 3 hours for an addi- 

* Caronumide (-t'-cnrLoxyplicnylmoth.ant’sulfon.i- 
nilidc) used in this investigation w.-is supplied 
tiirough the courtc.sy of Shnrp & Dnhme, Ine. 


tional S days, and then blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluid specimens were again drawn 
simultaneously. Specimens obtained at the 
end of the first period were submitted for 
penicillin assay and those obtained after the 
second period for both penicillin and carona- 
mide estimations. In 3 patients the period 
of caronamide therapy preceded that in which 
penicillin alone was given, and in 2 patients 
the penicillin dosage administered was 50,000 
units every’ 3 hours rather than 100,000 units. 
Penicillin in the plasma and cerebrospinal 
fluid was estimated by' a modification of the 
Rammelkamp serial dilution method making 
use of a standardized strain of a Group A 
hemolytic streptococcus as the test organism. 
Caronamide estimations were done by the 
Ziegler method." 

Results. The results obtained from this 
study are presented in Charts I and 2, and 
Table I. Following the 5 days of penicillin 
therapy alone, 1 5 of 23 patients showed assay- 
able quantities of penicillin in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. The range of concentrations 

~ Zipglpr, 0., .nnd Spr.apuc, .T. M., -t. JmI). and 
Clin. Vrd., I.04S, 33, .OC. 
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CHAtt II 

PENICILLIN CONCENTRATIONS IN CEREBROSPINAL FLUID 
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found was from 0.019 to 0.052 units of peni- 
cillin per cc. Following a period of 5 days 
therapy with the same doses of intramuscular 
penicillin and 24 g of oral caronamide per 
'lay, 20 of 25 patients showed detectable 
C|iiantilies of penicillin in the cerebrospinal 
fluid. The range of concentrations was from 
0-026 to 2.5 units per cc. Comparison of 
penicillin concentrations in plasma and cere- 
brospinal fluid in the Uvo periods of study 
indicates the enhancement effect of carona- 
(Charts 1 and 2). 

The estimations of caronamide in the 
plasma shorved that concentrations ranging 
fom 1.2 to 110 mg per 100 cc were obtained 
■n this group of patients. Despite the broad 
fange of caronamide concentrations in the 
plasma, the compound was detected in the 
cnfebrospinal fluid in significant quantities in 
®nly 2 cases (Table I). 

Disamioii. Inasmuch as the largest group 
^ patients heretofore reported in whom de- 
ectable amounts of penicillin were found in 

e cerebrospinal fluid received from 10 to 25 
'ai lion units of penicillin bj' continuous intra- 
jenoui drip over a period of 24 hours,*® and 
'^-=er doses, e.xcept in occasional cases, had 


failed to show penetration of penicillin into 
the cerebrospinal fluid, the results of this 
study are of interest. The individuals studied 
avere regarded as having no inflammation of 
the meninges, for in no case was the cell count 
in the cerebrospinal fluid higher than 25 cells 
per cc. There are precedents for considering 
patients suffering from general paresis as hav- 
ing a “normaF’ blood brain barrier, and 
it has been shown that the meninges of such 
“normal’' patients are less permeable to the 
passage of fluorescein than patients suffering 
from meningitis.-® 

The concentrations of penicillin that were 
obtained in the cerebrospinal fluid in this 
study may be regarded as therapeutically 
significant inasmuch as 0.03 units per cc “is 
adequate to sterilize actively growing cultures 
of almost all strains of gonococcus, Group A 
hemolytic streptococcus, and pneumococcus 
and most strains of alpha hemolytic strepto- 
coccus. about half of the strains of meningo- 
coccus, and a somewhat smaller proportion of 
strains of pathogenic staphylococci."^'' Peni- 
cillin concentrations in the cerebrospinal fluid 

"■'Lange, K.. .Schwimmer, D., Boyd, L. .T., /Im. 
J. llrd. Sd., 1046, 211, OIL 
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TABLE I 

Concentrations of Caronamide In Plasma and Cerebrospinal Fluid (Csd 
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indicated in Table I as <0.026 and <0.039 
have been regarded as zero values in deter- 
mining the number of patients showing a 
significant amount of antibiotic in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. Actually, these patients may 
have had quantities of penicillin in the cere- 
brospinal fluid that ivere undetectable by the 
method of penicillin assay employed. Since 
the patients studied in this investigation had 
been and were being treated with malaria and 
the Kettering hypertherm, it was of import- 
ance to determine whether these circumstances 
favored the retention of penicillin in the cir- 
culation. In Chart 1 the plasma concentra- 
tions of penicillin obtained in this group of 
patients have been plotted against values that 
w'ere obtained in a group of normal individuals 
following the administration of 125,000 units 
of penicillin in a control and a caronamide 
modified period. The fact that the plasma 
concentrations obtained in this group of pa- 
tients fell, in the main, below those obtained 
on normal subjects (left side. Chart 1) clearly 
indicates that the group did not deviate mark- 
edly from previously studied normal groups 


of patients w’ith respect to the rapidity with 
which penicillin w’as excreted. The higher 
plasma concentrations obtained during the 
periods of caronamide administration compare 
favorably with the enhancement effect of 
caronamide (right side, Chart 1) observed in 
previously studied normal patients. The in- 
crease of penicillin plasma concentrations by 
2- to 7-fold"^'-'' by the co-administration of 
caronamide and penicillin was confirmed. 

In Chart 2 the concentrations of penicillin 
observed in the cerebrospinal fluid in the 
control and in the caronamide modified 
periods have been plotted and the tendency to 
higher values following the administration of 
caronamide is clearly indicated. It is note- 
worthy that the concentrations of penicillin 
in the cerebrospinal fluid observed in this 
study foliowing the administration of 800,000 
units of penicillin per day, are of the same 

c-I Crosson, J. WilIi.^m, Bogrr, Willi.'iin P.. 
SUaw, Cliristoplier, C., anil Miller, A. JCitliriiir, 
,T.A.Sl.A., 1947, 1.14, 1.S2S. 

Bnper, William P., ami Baker, Bicli.ard M-, 
Proc. Soc. Ext. Biol, .snd Men., 1947, <10, 1. 
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masnituce as those obtained following the 
administration of 20 to 25 million units fay 
continuous intravenous drip over a 24-hour 
period.-'^' In this preliminar>' investigation 
repeated sampling of the plasma and the cere- 
brospinal fluid following the administration of 
a single penicillin dose in order to determine 
the measure to which plasma and cerebro- 
spinal fluid peracillin concentrations can be 
ccrrelated. was not done, and it should be 
emphasized that the cerebrospinal fluid con- 
centrations (Chart 2) are not a direct reflec- 
tion of the concentration of penicillin found 
in the plasma at the time that the specimens 
were simultaneously obtained in this study. 
Since penicillin probably gains access to the 
cerebrospinal fluid through the choroid 
plexuses and a measurable time is required for 
penicillin in the ventricular cerebrospinal 
fluid to diffuse into the lumbar cerebrospinal 
fluid.'® the distribution of penicillin between 
plasma and cerebrospinal fluid was probably 
determined by much higher levels of penicillin 
in the plasma than those obserx-ed at the 
limes when specimens were obtained. Re- 
peated samplings of blood and cerebrospinal 
fluid following a given dose of intramuscular 
penicillin are being done at the present time 
in an effort to determine a more e.xact plasma- 
cerebrospinal fluid penicillin concentration re- 
lationship. and the results will be the subject 
of a subsequent report. 

Plasma penicillin concentrations above 
0.136 units for as long as 4 hours with a peak 
concentration during that 4 hour period up to 
10 to 20 units of penicillin per cc have resulted 
in a concentration of at least 0.02 units per 
rc in the cerebrospinal fluid.'® These results 
were observed in 5 patients, all of whom re- 
ceived at least 300,000 units oi penicillin in- 
tramuscularly and 100.000 units intravenously. 
Tnese peak concentrations correspond closely 
In the concentrations that were maintained 
■or 24 hours by the continuous intravenous 
administration of from 10 to 25 million units 
0! penicillin, and that resulted in measurable 
quantities of penicillin in the cerebrospinal 
liuid.-'*”' Lesser doses of penicillin. 15.000 
to 20.000 units, either intramuscularly or in- 
travenou.riy.'a 30.000 units intramuscularly'^ 


and 2O.G0O to 60,000 units intramuscularly'^ 
cannot be expected to gix'e such peak concen- 
trations for even a short period of time and 
these le\-els of dosage have not given assayable 
quantities of penicillin in the cerebrospinal 
fluid. One group of investigators'* has indi- 
cated rather high lex-els in the cerebrospinal 
fluid folloxving intravenous doses of 20.000 to 
40.C00 units, but some question has been 
raised about the reliability of the Foster tur- 
bidometric method of penicillin assay. A 
single injection of 100.000 units intrax-enously 
in a case of meningitis resulted in detectable 
quantities of penicillin in the cerebrospinal 
fluid within 2 hours.'® and such an injection 
can be assumed to ha\-e gix-en a concentration 
of peniciilin in the plasma above 10 units per 
cc for only a few minutes, and abox-e 5 units 
for appro.ximately 30 minutes."’' Fix-e hun- 
dred thousand units given intrax-enously re- 
sulted in 0.039 units per cc in the cerebrospinal 
fluid at the end of 2 hours and such a dose 
resulted in plasma cor.centratioriS from S7 to 
10 units over a period of 50 minutes and above 
1.5 units throughout the 2-hour period prior 
to the sampling of the cerebrospinal fluid."® 

The tissue barriers between the cerebro- 
spinal fluid and blood prevent the free ex- 
change of penicillin between the plasma and 
the cerebrospinal fluid, but they- are not im- 
permeable to penicillin. It can be anticipated 
that there xvill be indix-idual differences both 
in the concentration of penicillin that must be 
achiex-ed in the plasma and the duration of 
time ox-er which this concentration must ob- 
tain. to cause diffusion of penicillin into the 
cerebrospinal fluid, but it should be possible 
to obtain xrith regularity therapeutically sig- 
nificant concentrations of penicillin in the 
cerebrospinal fluid folloxrir.g parenterally ad- 
ministered penicillin. From data reported in 
the literature and from the results of this 
study, there is reason to beliex-e that a plasma 
concentration of 10 units per cc maintained 
for less than 4 and possibly less than 2 hours 
k sufficient to cause measurable amounts of 
antibiotic to appear in the cerebrospinal fluid. 
The rapidity -with xvmch penicillin can be 
made to appear in the cerebrospinal fluid is 

e*! Bopf-r. V.-jllu-ini P.. t'npuW!=j:<-t} (t.Tt.-!, 
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of great importance in the therapy of menin- 
gitis, and it is suggested that intermittent in- 
travenous injection of penicillin may ’ most 
promptly establish the circumstances favoring 
diffusion of penicillin into the cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

In this investigation the use of oral carona- 
mide to produce an inhibition of e.vcretion of 
penicillin by the renal tubules resulted in in- 
creased penicillin plasma concentrations and, 
in the measure that it did so, contributed to 
the finding of larger quantities of penicillin 
in the cerebrospinal fluid. The failure of 
caronamide to pass freely into the cerebro- 
spinal fluid in the majority of patients is an- 
other evidence that there is a hindrance of the 
free interchange of dissolved substances be- 
tween the blood and the cerebrospinal fluid. 
The passage of caronamide into the cerebro- 
spinal fluid when e.Ycessively high concentra- 
tions of caronamide w'ere obtained in the 
plasma suggests that the barrier is only rela- 
tively impermeable. 

Although the plasma concentrations of 
caronamide observed in this study were in 
excess of the 20 to 40 mg per 100 cc that have 
been shown to be effective in inhibiting the 


excretion of penicillin,-' the only (oxk symp- 
toms were nausea and vomiting in 5 patients, 
and in only 2 patients was it necessaty to 
discontinue administration of the drug. 

Conclusioits. Therapeutically significant 
quantities of penicillin (above 0.03 units per 
cc) have been obsert'ed in the cerebrospinal 
fluid following the intermittent intramuscular 
injection of 100,000 units of penicillin in 
aqueous solution. Caronamide increased the 
plasma levels of penicillin resulting from the 
administration of this dose of penicillin and 
thereby increased the amounts of penicillin 
found in the cerebrospinal fluid. Caronamide 
itself enters the cerebrospinal fluid only at 
excessively high plasma concentrations (S7 to 
110 mg per 100 cc). 

The authors wish to express their indohtednt'ss 
to the Cliiefs of the Xourologieal Services .at the 
Pliiladolphia General Hospital for their lcliidiie,<s 
in granting permission to study patients on their 
services, to Grace Schuchardt for caronamide de- 
terminations, and to Elizaheth Hughes and June 
E. Heckman for penicillin a.'says. 

21 Boger, William P., Trans, and Studies College 
of Physicians of Pliila., 1947, 15, 104. 
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Influence of Dietary Lipids on Experimental Tuberculosis.* 

Loyd W. Hedgecock. (Introduced by Lloyd R. Jones). 

From the Deportment of Daetcriotogy, St. Louis Fntvcrsify School of Medicine. St. Louis, Mo. 


Experiments are recorded in the literature 
in which it has been demonstrated that the 
administration of certain of the lipids may 
result in an enhancement of experimental 
tuberculosis white the administration of other 
of these compounds may result in a retarda- 
tion of the progress of the infection. 

* This paper represents a portion of the disscr- 
t.ation submitted in partial fuieilmcnt of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
St, Louis University. 

iWcigert, K., Berl Klin. TTechen., 1907, 44, 
1209. 


Weigert' conducted' feeding e.xperiments, 
using guinea pigs, and concluded that the 
tuberculous processes generalized more rapidly 
in animals fed a strict carbohydrate diet than 
in those receding an added liberal amount of 
milk fat. 

Troteanu- 'administered cod-liver oil di- 
rectly into the stomach of guinea pigs and 
noted an enhancement of the progress of 
tuberculosis following the inoculation of the 
animals intraperitoneally with I mg of bovine 

2 Trote.nnu, V. C.. Comp. Kcnd. Biol, 1929, J«2. 
141. 
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TABLE I. 


Saponification and Iodine Values of Body Fat of Groups of Albino Mice Vhicli Had Been 
Held on Their ^Respective Bations for a Period of 10 days. 


Diet 


Saponification value 


Iodine value 

Xon-lipid ration 


202.2, 202.3 


78.4, 78.3 

Coconut oil 

J > 


234.0, 234.0 

— 12.6%‘ 

68.4, 68.4 

Olive ’ ’ 

f J 

0,0%‘ 

202.0, 202.0 

-f 7.9%‘ 

84.6, 84.6 

Oleic acid 

f i 

— 1.0%* 

201.8, 201.9 

-f-33.9%* 

105.0, 105.0 

Linseed oil 

f } 

0.0%‘ 

202.5, 202.3 

-L33.97o* 

103.0, 105.0 

Oils: 






Coconut oil 



253.0, 253.0 


9.7, 9.7 

Olive oil 



193.5, 193.5 


83.7, 83.7 

Oleic acid 



195.3, 195.6 


91.4, 91.4 

Linseed oil 



193.0, 195.0 


180.0, 180.0 


* The percentage increase or decrease in sapon’fication and iodine values of the body fat 
of animals rcce'ving the coconut oil fatty acids, olive oil, and linseed oil rations as compared 
with values of the body fat of the animals fed the non-lipid ration. 


tubercle bacilli. 

Xegre’ reported that the ingestion or sub- 
cutaneous injection of cod-liver or olive oil 
resulted in an enhancement of experimental 
tuberculosis in guinea pigs and rabbits. 

Negre, Berthelot and Bretejr* injected the 
ethyl esters of a series of fatty acids sub- 
cutaneously into tuberculous guinea pigs. 
The ethyl esters of palmitic, myristic, lauric, 
arachidic, capric, and stearic acids retarded 
the appearance of tuberculous lesions. 

The present experiment consists of an in- 
vestigation of the progress of experimental 
tuberculosis in groups of mice whose body fat 
had been changed by the administration of 
a basal ration containing various typ^s of 
lipids. 

Methods. Male, Swiss albino mice 90 days 
of age were used in this experiment. The 
lipids were administered to these animals in 
the form of oleic acid,t olive oil,t linseed oil,5 
and the total fatty acid of coconut oil.t Each 
of the lipids was mixed with a fat-free, casein- 

aXegre, L., .Iium!. dc I’Inst. Pastrur. lU.Si, -ID, 
310 . 

■* Jtegre, L., Bpithulot, A., und Brntuy. L.. 
-tmi. J7i.ll. Pa.<sin7r. 1037, .in, 4.57. 

10-18 “Ebiiuc” and P-llO Coconut I'at'y 
-ti'iihs gencroiiBly supplied by Kmery Industr'.cs, 
tuc., Cincinnati, 2, O. 

t“Torino Brand,” .1. Ossol.a ('o.. New York 
City. 

•1 TJaw Linseed Oil, 1*. S. Paint, Lirquer and 
Plii'micnl Co., St. Lnu's, Mo. 

C' I’cnrce, K. L., rl nt.. Bird. Chmi., 1047, 

lOS, 271. 


supplemented ration'’ in a concentration of 
20%. The 4 lipid-containing rations and the 
non-lipid ration were administered to groups 
of 25 mice. .After having been fed their re- 
spective rations for a period of 10 day^s, 5 
animals were removed from each of the 5 
groups. These animals served as dietary' con- 
trols. -A second group of 5 animals was 
selected from each of the groups. The body 
fat of these animals was utilized for a deter- 
mination of the saponification and iodine 
values which are recorded in Table I. The 
remaining 1 5 animals in each of the 5 groups 
were inoculated intravenously' with .5 mg of 
MS-45 strain ' of Mycobacterium tuberculosis. 
.A large inoculum was used since these animals 
were known to be resistant to experimental 
tuberculosis. 

.Average weights of each of the groups of 
animals were recorded at the time of inocula- 
tion. Recordings were also made of the in- 
dividual weight of each animal at death. 

The animals remaining alive at the end of 
37 days were sacrificed by o.xposure to ether 
vapor. Sections were prepared from the 
lungs, liver, spleen and kidney tissue of each 
animal succumbing during the experimental 
period and from the tissues of tho.se which 
were sacrificed. Each section was stained 
with hematoxylin and eosin. Certain of the 

This .strriin nf ^fjirnbnrtrriiim tulifrruto.ci.? was 
is.ilalod in l!t45, from .n tubrroulnns gii-noa pig 
nliich lia<l 1)000 iiioonlaJod with u sputum .spooi- 
nnn origiually obtainod from Mount Pt. Bnso 
S.inatorium, Bt. Louis, Mo. 
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TABLE II. 

Average I\'eight3, Survival, and Average Degree of Patliological Involvement of Tissues of .\ll/mo 
M’ce Infected with 0.5 mg of Mycobacterium tuberculosis. 


No. 


surviving IVt when Wt at 9e of substance occupied by lesions* 

after infected death 



Mice 

37 days 

(g) 

(g) 

Lungs 

Liver 

Spleen 

Kidnev 

Non-Upitl ration 

15 

15t 

21.5 

19.4 

IX 

—X 

—X 

—X 

Coconut oil ’ ’ 

15 

131 

20.5 

17.1 

1.3X 

IX 

—X 

—X 

Olive ” ” 

15 

41 

20.4 

13.5 

2X 

1.3X 

2.1X 

—X 

Oleic acid ’ ’ 

15 

51 

20.0 

14.1 

2;4X 

1.3X 

1.5X 

—X 

Linseed oil ’ ’ 

15 

41 

19.7 

12.3 

2.8X 

1.5X 

—X 

— X 


* “ — X” indicates that less than 25% tissue involvement, “IX” denotes 25%, “2X” 50%, “3X 
75%, and "dX” pathological involvement exceeding 95%. 
t Animals sacrificed at the end of 37 days. 
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sections were also stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen 
carbol fuchsin technic for acid-fast organisms. 
The extent of the tuberculous processes in 
each of the tissues was graded on the following 
basis: “0,” apparently normal; “-X,” less 
than 2S% involved pathologically; “IX,” 
25% involved; “2X,” 507o involved; “3X,” 
75% involved; “4X,” exceeding 957o patho- 
logical involvement. 

The saponification and iodine values indi- 
cated that a significant change had occurred 
in the body fat of the albino mice. In a 
comparison with the non-lipid ration, the 
administration of the coconut oil fatty acid 
ration resulted in a decrease in the iodine 
value and an increase in the saponification 
value indicating a deposition of short-chain, 
saturated acids in the body fat. There was no 
increase in the saponification values in the 
case of the olive oil, oleic acid, and linseed oil 
rations, however, the iodine value increased 
indicating a deposition of unsaturated acids. 
The iodine value for the body fat of animals 
fed the oleic acid ration is inconsistent with 
the corresponding value for oleic acid. This 
apparent discrepancy may have been due to 
the presence in the oleic acid of a saturated 
and highly unsaturated acid, c.g., stearic and 
linolenic acid, in which the unsaturated acid 
was preferentially absorbed from the intestinal 
tract of the animal. 

The histological picture differs from that 
described by Youmans and McCarter ’ m the 
extent of t he coagulative necrosis occurnng 

Tubcrc., 194C, o2, 43— 


in the liver tissue and in the occurrence of 
tubercles in the medulla of the kidney. 

Sections stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen tech- 
nic revealed the presence of acid-fast bacilli 
occurring singlj* or in clumps in all lesions. 

The albino mice proved to be resistant to 
experimental tuberculosis when fed the non- 
lipid ration. Of the 5 groups of animals, 
those receiving the non-lipid ration exhibited 
the maximal survival, a minimal loss of 
weight, and a minimum of pathological in- 
volvement in the lungs, liver, spleen and kid- 
ney tissues. Previous experiments indicate 
that the administration of a non-lipid ration 
to mice, which are known to be susceptible 
to e.xperimental tuberculosis, does not change 
the state of susceptibility of such animals. 
The observed susceptibility of one strain and 
the resistance of a second strain of mice when 
subjected to identical non-lipid dietary regi- 
mens, may represent an e.xpression of variation 
in the native resistance of the species. 

The results obtained folloiring the adminis- 
tration of the ration containing the total fatty 
acids of coconut oil were similar to those 
which resulted from administering the non- 
lipid ration. However, there was a slight in- 
crease in weight loss and mortality. There 
was also a slight increase in the pathological 
involvement of the lungs and liver. The 
pathological involvement of the spleen and 
kidney tissues was not different from that of 
the animals receiving the non-fat radon. 

.As compared with the non-lipid and coconut 
fatty acid rations, the administration of the 
olive oil, oleic acid, and linseed oil rations 
resulted in a significantly greater mortality. 
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TABLE m. 

"Wt of the Control Series of Albino Mice. 


Diet 

Avg wt at time 
of inoculation 
of test mice 

Avg wt after 

37 days 

Incre.ise in wt 

Kon-lipid rat'on 

21.4 

24.5 

12.6 

Coconut oil ” 

18.2 

18.5 

1.6 

Olive ” ” 

19.6 

22.0 

11.8 

Oleic ac'd ” 

22.0 

24.4 

10.9 

Linseed O’T ” 

24.2 

25.0 

3.3 


weight loss, and pathological involvement of 
the lungs, liver, spleen and kidneys. The most 
extensive lung involvement was observed in 
those animals receiving the linseed oil ration. 
The liver and kidney tissue of those animals 
receiving the olive oil, oleic acid and linseed 
oil rations displayed an equally severe degree 
of pathological involvement. The extensive 
involvement of the spleen tissue of those ani- 
mals receiving the olive oil and oleic acid 
rations n-as striking as compared with the in- 
volvement observed in the spleen tissue of the 
remaining 3 groups of animak. 

■Approximately equal increases in weight 
occurred in those animals receiving the non- 
lipid, the olive oil, and the oleic acid rations. 
There was little change in the weight of the 
mice receiving the linseed oil and coconut oil 
fatty acid rations. 

Discussion. It was the purpose of this ex- 
periment to effect a deposition of fatty acids 
m the body fat of the mice corresponding to 
those of the administered diet. Under such 
oonditions any enhancement or retardation 
®f experimental tuberculosis in the animal 
rould be ascribed to the type of fatty acids 
present in the body fat. In the case of the 
r'un-lipicJ ration, the fatty acids present in the 
f»dy fat would be limited to those synthesized 
from the carbohydrate fraction of the ration. 

In a study of the growth of Mycobacterium 
‘"bcrculosis in tij-pticase" and in trypticase- 
olbumin media® containing a series of fatty 

• Dubos. R. J., nnd B.-ivis, B. D., .Tour. Exp. 

19 «, 83 , 409 . 

® Ibid. 

.formic, acetic, propionic, n-butyric, iso- 
valeric, iso-caproic, n-licptylic, caprylic, pel.ar- 
tl'’''ie, capric, lauric, myristic, palmitic, ste.aric. 
'’''■ic, and linolcic acids. 


acids,li it was found that capric, lauric, palmi- 
tic, and myTistic acids were inhibitory' at con- 
centrations of 10''’% in the former media and 
at concentrations of 10^% in the latter media. 
Growth of Mycobacterium tuberculosis oc- 
curred at 1% or at 0.1% concentrations of 
each of the remaining fatty acids of the group 
tested. 

The results of the in vitro investigation 
correlate writh the results of this in vivo ex- 
periment. The administration of the coconut 
oil fatty acid ration to mice resulted in an 
enhanced resistance to e.xperimental tuber- 
culosis as compared with the administration 
of olive oil, oleic acid and linseed oil ration to 
these animals. Chemical analyses have shown 
that coconut oil contains approximately 7% 
capric, 46% lauric, 19% myTistic, and 10% 
palmitic acids. The presence of significant 
amounts of caprydic, stearic and oleic acids in 
this oil may be responsible, in part, for the 
few fatal cases obsen'ed in the animals re- 
ceiving the coconut oil ration. 

It has been noted that growth of MS-45 
strain of Mycobacterium tuberculosis occurs 
in vitro in the presence of 1% concentrations 
of oleic and linoleic acids. This correlates 
with the fact that the administration of olive 
oil and linseed oil rations to mice resulted in 
increased susceptibility' to experimental tuber- 
culosis. The results of the administration of 
the oleic acid ration was not significantly 
different from the results obtained by admin- 
istering the olive oil ration which indicated 
that oleic acid was the factor responsible for 
enhanced susceptibility' to e.xperimental tuber- 
culosis. 

In view of the high percentage of long chain, 
unsaturated fatty acids composing cod-liver 
oil, the question arises as to the effect of this 
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TABLE II. 


Average Weights, Survival, and Average Degree of Pathological Involvement of Tissues of Albino 
Al’ce Infected mth 0..5 mg of ilycobacierivm Itibrrculnsitt. 



Mice 

No. 

surviving 

after 

37 days 

IVt when 
infected 
. (g) 

Wt at 
death 
(g) 

% of substance occupied by lesions' 

Lungs 

Liver 

Spleen 

Kidney 

Non-lipid r.ntion 

15 

15f 

21.5 

19.4 

IX 

—X 

—X 

-X 

Coconut oil ’ ’ 

15 

13t 

20.5 

17.1 

1.3X 

IX 

— X 

—X 

Olive ” ” 

15 

4t 

20.4 

13.5 

2X 

1.3X 

2.1X 

—X 

Oleic acid ” 

15 

5f 

20.0 

14.1 

2.4X 

1.3X 

1.5X 

—x 

Linseed oil ” 

15 

41 

19.7 

12.3 

2.8X 

1.5X 

—X 

—X 


* “ — X” indicates that less than 25% tissue involvement, "IX” denotes 25%, 
75%, and “4X” pathological involvement exceeding 95%. 
t Animals sacrificed at the end of 37 days. 


"2X” ,50%, “3X” 


sections were also stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen 
carbol fuchsin technic for acid-fast organisms. 
The extent of the tuberculous processes in 
each of the tissues was graded on the following 
basis: “O,” apparently normal; “-X,” less 
than 25% involved pathologically; “IX,” 
2S7o involved; “2X,” 50% involved; “3X,” 
75% involved; “4X,” exceeding 95% patho- 


logical involvement. 

The saponification and iodine values indi- 
cated that a significant change had occurred 
in the body fat of the albino mice. In a 
comparison ivith the non-lipid ration, the 
administration of the coconut oil fatty acid 
ration resulted in a decrease in the iodine 
value and an increase in the saponification 
value indicating a deposition of short-chain, 
saturated acids in the body fat. There was no 
increase in the saponification values in the 
case of the olive oil, oleic acid, and linseed oil 
rations, however, the iodine value increased 
indicating a deposition of unsaturated acids. 
The iodine value for the body fat of animals 
fed the oleic acid ration is inconsistent with 
the corresponding value for oleic acid. This 
apparent discrepancy may have been due to 
the presence in the oleic acid of a saturated 
and highlj’" unsaturated acid, c.g., stearic and 
linolenic acid, in which the unsaturated acid 
was preferentially absorbed from the intestinal 
tract of the animal. 

The histological picture differs from_ that 
described by Youmans and McCarter^ m the 
extent of the coagulative necrosis occurnng 


c Youmans, G. P., and .McCarter, .T., Ar»cr. J!cv 
Tvbcrc., 1940, o3, 432. 


in the liver tissue and in the occurrence of 
tubercles in the medulla of the kidney. 

Sections stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen tech- 
nic revealed the presence of acid-fast bacilli 
occurring singly or in clumps in all lesions. 

The albino mice proved to be resistant to 
e.vperimental tuberculosis when fed the non- 
lipid ration. Of the 5 groups of animals, 
those receiving the non-lipid ration exhibited 
the maximal survival, a minimal loss of 
weight, and a minimum of pathological in- 
volvement in the lungs, liver, spleen and kid- 
ney tissues. Previous experiments indicate 
that the administration of a non-lipid ration 
to mice, which are known to be susceptible 
to experimental tuberculosis, does not change 
the state of susceptibility of such animals. 
The observed susceptibility of one strain and 
the resistance of a second strain of mice when 
subjected to identical non-lipid dietary regi- 
mens, may represent an expression of variation 
in the native resistance of the species. 

The results obtained following the adminis- 
tration of the ration containing the total fatty 
acids of coconut oil were similar to tliosc 
which resulted from administering the non- 
lipid ration. However, there was a slight in- 
crease in weight loss and mortality. There 
was also a slight incre.ase in the pathological 
involvement of the lungs and liver. The 
pathological involvement of the spleen and 
kidney tissues was not different from that of 
the animals receiving the non-fat ration. 

As compared with the non-lipid and coconut 
fatty acid rations, the administration of the 
olive oil, oleic acid, and linseed oil rations 
resulted in a significantly greater mortality, 
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V. CONCEHTRATIOH OF THB0M8OPLASTIH SOLN. CONCENTRATION OF CEPKAUN SUSPENSION 

Charts 1 akd 2. 

The clot nccelerating action of intact and diluted thromboplastin and cephalin extracts. 
0.1 cc of thromboplastin (or ccpbaliii), 0.1 cc plasma. 0,1 cc 0.02 M CaC’l;.. 


Thromboplastin solutions were purified by 
repeated precipitations of the thromboplastic 
lipoprotein by dilution and acidification.-’’ 
Cephalin suspensions were prepared by a 
method previously described; cephalin was 
purified by repeated precipitations of the lipid 
in its ether solution with cold absolute 
ethanol.'"' Unless otherwise stated, all tests 
were carried out in collodion coated tubes, 
13 mm i.d. at 38X. Citrated (0.38%) 
human plasma was collected with the pre- 
cautions outlined elsewhere' and kept in 
paraffin tubes until tested. 

1. Activity of crude and purified aqueous 
iliromboplastin solutions and cephalin sus- 
pensions after dilution. As shown in Charts 
1 and 2, crude preparations of thromboplastin 
and cephalin gain in clot accelerating potency 
on dilution, until a point is reached beyond 
which further dilution results in loss of clot 
promoting power. Purified preparations, how- 
over, though originally less potent than the 
crude ones, do not gain clot accelerating 
power upon dilution. It would seem, there- 
fore, that during the course of purification a 
clot inhibitor is removed. 

3. Separation of the Anticoagulant Fraction 
Iroiu Brain Tissue. The methods employed 

■' Scegors, tv. H., Brinkhous, K. M., Smith, 
'1- P., and Warner, E. D., J. Biol. Ciiem., 193S, 
> 20 , 01 . 

c Tocantins, E. M., Proo. Soc. Exp. Bioi>. aX0 
•'fro., 1043, 53, 44. 

■ Tocantins, L. Jf., .Am. J. Physiol., 1043, 13!), 
205. 


take advantage of the solubility characteristics 
of the clotting inhibitor and avoid any pro- 
cedure which may involve raising the tempera- 
ture beyond 50°C, since it was found early in 
the work that the inhibitor is heat labile. 

First i\Iethod. 30 g of acetone dried human 
brain powder capable of passing through a 
20-mesh sieve are e.xtracted with 450 ml of 
absolute ether, in the cold, for 7 days with 
occasional shaking. The supernatant is fil- 
tered and concentrated in vacuo to a volume 
of 50-75 ml. To this sample is added suf- 
ficient cold absolute ethanol for maximum 
precipitation (approx. 125-150 ml). After 
standing in the refrigerator for 30 minutes 
it is centrifuged at 1 500 R.P.M. for 5 minutes. 
The supernatant is decanted off and saved. 
The residue is dissolved in 20 ml of absolute 
ethyl ether. The precipitation with cold ab- 
solute ethanol is repeated, this time adding 
110-125 ml of the alcohol. This is handled 
as before, again saving the supernatant and 
dissolving the residue in 20 ml of ether. A 
third precipitation is done, the combined 
supernatants are filtered and the filtrate dis- 
tilled in vacuo in a flask immersed in a water 
bath maintained at 46-48 °C. The residue re- 
maining in the flask after the distillation is 
completed is removed with absolute ethyl 
ether. The ether is evaporated off, 50 ml of 
acetone added to the residue and the mixture 
is allowed to remain in contact at 5°C over- 
night. The acetone is decanted off and the 
acetone insoluble residue is dried in vacuo. 

golden yellow powder results to which is 
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oil, per sc, on the progress of tuberculous 
infection. 

Schoenheimer® has shown that the fatty 
acids of the diet are first incorporated into 
body fat before they are oxidized. Thus, the 
body fat is part of a dynamic system, the fatty 
acids being continually deposited and with- 
drawal. 

Franke, et found that of all the sub- 
strates tested manometrically, certain of the 
fatty acids effected the greatest increase in 
respiration of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
despite the fact that other of these acids were 
inhibitory under such conditions. 

Due to the fact that Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis is located extra-cellularly in its host, 
this microorganism has access to the body 
fluids of the host. Since the body fat is in a 
d\Tiamic state, such fluids will contain fatty 
acids corresponding to those of the diet. If 

0 Schoenheimcr, E., and Bittcnbcrg, D., .lour. 
Biot. Chem., 1936, 114, 381. 

lopranke, W., and Scliillinger, A., Biochem. Z., 
1944, SIC, 313. 


the diet contains large amounts of fatty acids 
which serve to increase the respiration of 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, enhanced pro- 
liferation of the organism would be c.rpected 
to occur. However, if the diet contains large 
amounts of fatty acids which ser\’e to inhibit 
the respiration of Mycobacterium tuberculo- 
sis, a retarded proliferation of the organism 
would be expected to result. 

Thus, the tj^e of fatty acids present in the 
diet may determine whether or not conditions 
are favorable for the development of tubercu- 
lous infection. 

Summary. 1. The administration of a non- 
lipid, casein-supplemented ration to resistant 
Swiss albino mice retarded the progress of 
experimental tuberculosis. 2. Experimental 
tuberculosis was also retarded by the admin- 
istration of the ration to which 20^o of the 
total fatty acids of coconut oil had been added. 
3. Olive oil, linseed oil, and oleic acid en- 
hanced the progress'-of e-xperimental tubercu- 
losis when these compounds were added to 
the ration in a concentration of 20%. 
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A Lipid Anticoagulant from Brain Tissue. Physiochemical Characteristics 
and Action in vitro and in vivo.* 


LE.ANDRO M. Tocantins, Robert T. Carroll, and Thomas J. McBride. 

From IflO Scpartmcnt of Jlcdieinc, Jefferson StccUcal College and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dilution of a crude aqueous brain extract 
or of a suspension of its lipid (cephalin) 
fractions often improve their clot accelerating 
power. This apparent paradoxical behavior 
of strong thromboplastic solutions has been 
frequently observed.^ .\ttempts to separate 
the clot inhibiting from the clot accelerating 
substances have only been moderately suc- 


* Aided b}' gr.mt from tlie tJ. S. Public Ilcaltii 


Service. 

1 Apgeler, P. Jf-, and 
Sci., 1940, 109, 181. 
elv.azal, h. A., and 


J.ncia. S. F'. A 111 . J. Itcit, 
Arnow, h. K., .irch. Bin- 


chetn., 1044, 4, 1S3. 
3 Charg.afi, E., J- 


Biol. Client., 1037, t2t, ITa. 


cessful.®''* The e.xperiments here reported in- 
dicate that it is possible to separate from 
brain tissue, by a suitable method of e.x- 
traction, a heat labile inhibitor of blood 
coagulation, probably of a lipid nature and 
acting in vitro and in vivo as a powerful 
antithromboplastin. 

Reagents. Thromboplastin. 300 mg of 
acetone dried human brain powder are extract- 
ed for Yi hour with 5 cc of 0.85% sodium 
chloride at 50°C. The supernatant fluid is 
centrifuged at 1000 R.P.M. for 2 minute.s 
and tested against recalcified citrated plasma. 

4 I>e Suto G. J., J. ItioJ, Chrm,, 1P4-1, 

433. 
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Charts 3 and 4. 

Comparison of the effect of dilution or heat on the action of heparin and the lipid inhibitor. 
0.1 cc thromhoplastinj 0.1 cc heparin (or inhibitor), 0.1 oe plasma, 0.1 cc 0.02 M CaCU. 



Chart 0 

0.1 cc tlirombopListin, 0.1 cc 107 c lipid inhibitor (or O.S57o NaCl), 0.1 cc plasma, 0.1 cc 
CaClo (various M concentrations). The optimum ranRe of Ca concentration is narrower for 
tho clottinR system containing the inhibitor, but in other respects docs not differ from the 
system without tho inhibitor. 


to an e.xcessively acid or alkaline medium 
likewise reduces the anticoagulating potency 
of the lipid inhibitor (Chart S). 

4. Mode oj Action. The lipid extract seems 
to owe its clot delaying action to a reduction 
of the activating effect of thromboplastin on 
prothrombin (Table II). In contrast with 
keparin, it has no effect on thrombin even 
"hen a 20% solution of the lipid inhibitor is 
O-cd (Table II). It does not seem to bind 
calcium (Chart 6) and does not alter the rate 
of conversion of fibrinogen to fibrin bj' 
thrombin. Since an antiprothrombic effect 
Is liiuicult to distinguish from an antithrom- 


boplastic one, it is not possible to be certain 
in this regard. The fact that it does not block 
the activation of prothrombin by Russell viper 
venom may indicate that it does not have an 
antiproUirombin effect. The natural plasma 
antithromboplastin is likewise impotent 
against the clot accelerating action of Russell 
viper venom.'* 

5. Physiochemical Characteristics. The gen- 
eral physical and chemical cliaracteristics of 
this inhibitor as prepared by ^Method 2 are 
as follows: It is a cream colored waxy ma- 

S Tocaiilini. I- -I"'. •?. Ph’jsinL, 104.';, Ma, 
67. 
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TABLE I. 


Bclntive Anticoagulating Potency of Lipid Inhibitor Fnictions Obtained by Different Methnil?. 



r 

1st method 

Lot A 

Lipid inhibitor fractions 

\ 

2nd method 

Control 

Xaa 

'LotB 


LotC 

Strength of solution, g % 

50 

10 

10 

50 

0.S5 

Duration of extraction (dars) 

7 

1 


5'C 


Temp, of extraction, °C 

5 

20*22 


5 


Heparin units/mg 

0.25 

0.5 


0.75 



Clotting time; 

(a) Plasma + inhibitor sol. 


+ CaCL 

>24 hr 

>24 hr 

>24 hr 

>24 hr 

— 

(b) Plasma thrombopl. + 

inhib. .sol. CaCl; 

(c) Plasma -p CaCL -}- 

0.857o NaCl 

160 sec. 

85 8CC. 

380 sec. 

>24 hr 

500-610 sec. 

(d) Plasma + thrombopl. + 
CaCHo + 0.85% NaCl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 sec. 


added 30 ml 0.85% NaCl. This is macerated 
with a mortar and pestle to make the solution 
as uniform as possible and then homogenized 
b}’- putting through a colloidal mill 7-10 times. 
The pH of the solution is adjusted to 7. 2-7.4 
and it is then ready for use. The acetone 
soluble portion, on evaporation, yields a white 
powdery substance which has clot accelerating 
activity. 


Second Method. 30 g of acetone dried 
brain powder are extracted for S-6 days at 
5°C with 600 ml of absolute metham]. The 
supernatant is filtered and the filtrate distilled 
in vacno in a flask immersed in a water bath 
at 38-40°C. The residue remaining in the 
flask after the distillation is completed is re- 
moved with absolute ethyl ether. The ether 
solution is kept at S^C overnight during which 
a white precipitate settles out. The super- 
natant is decanted off and the precipitate 
washed with cold ether. The combined ether 
extracts are evaporated off in vacuo leaving 
a creamy white, waxy powder. A 10 gjo 
solution is made in 0.85% NaCl, put t^^ough 
a homogenizer 7-10 times and the pH fdiu^d 
to 7 2-7 4 The potency of the inhibitor 
seems to' be related to the proportion of dot 
accelerating substances present and the latter 
Sms to go in solution better at temperatures 

hwher than 5°C. . . . , i 

The results of testing the activity of 3 1^ 
obtained by the 2 methods above described 


are shown in Table I. The anticoagulating 
potency of the inhibitor has been compared 
with that of heparin (Connaught Laboratories, 
Toronto) 1 mg of which contains 100 units. 
Though the mechanism of action of the lipid 
inhibitor differs from tliat of heparin, com- 
parison with it provides a general measure of 
its anticoagulant potency, in terms of that 
of a well known substance. Our most potent 
products have 0.75 heparin units per mg 
(Table I) or an activity 133 times less than 
that of crj'stalline heparin. Comparison of 
the 2 anticoagulants was done by noting their 
relative potency in dela}'ing coagulation of 
recalcified citrated plasma activated by a 
strong thromboplastin solution. If 10 mg of 
the lipid inhibitor prolongs the clotting time 
of activated plasma from 14 to 80 seconds 
and this prolongation corresponds to that 
brought atout by 5 units (or 0.05. mg) of 
heparin, then 1 mg of the lipid inhibitor may 
be considered to have yi heparin unit. That 
this is only a rough method of comparison is 
shown in Chart 3. Dilution of the 2 anti- 
coagulants shows that in the lower concentra- 
tions, the lipid inhibitor is a more effective 
antithromboplastin than the heparin. 

3. Ejjccl of Tlcat and pH Changes. Unlike 
heparin, the lipid inhibitor is heat labile. 
Temperatures of 6S-70'C for 10 minutes al- 
most entirely destroy the activity of the in- 
hibitor in 0.85% XaCl (Cluirt 4). Exposure 
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human thromboplastin when tested in its own 
plasma, less effective when tested in rabbit 
plasma and almost ineffective when mouse 
plasma is used (Exp. 1, Table III), Rabbit 
inhibitor likewise seems to e.xert its greatest 
antithromboplastic effect in human plasma 
and least in mouse plasma (Exp. 2, Table 
HI). Jlouse inhibitor, however, exerts a 
greater effect against its own thromboplastin 
in human and rabbit plasma than in its own 
plasma (Exp. 3, Table III). This maj"- indi- 
cate that a cofactor in plasma is necessary 
for the antifhromboplastin action of the in- 
hibitor. Human plasma would seem to have 
a greater amount of this cofactor than rabbit 
plasma, and rabbit plasma in turn more than 
mouse plasma. 

Like Schneider® we have found that when 
an undiluted solution of human thromboplas- 
tin is injected intravenously into mice, the 
animals usually die from intravascular clot- 
ting within about 3 minutes after the injection, 
^lost human brain thromboplastin solutions 
contain from 80 to 160 iti vivo thromboplastin 
units per cc (Table III), ^^^len equal amounts 
of human lipid inhibitor and human thrombo- 
plastin are injected into mice intravenously, 
1-2 minutes apart, the minimal lethal dose of 
the thromboplastin is unchanged. Mouse 
brain thromboplastins have contained from 
160 to 260 hi vivo units per cc of solution. 
If before an intravenous injection of the 
thromboplastin, an adequate amount of the 
woiise inhibitor is injected, the potencv of the 
thromboplastin is reduced (Table III). Some 
™>ce are completely protected against weak 
ruouse thromboplastin solutions by a prelim- 
inary injection (1-2 minutes before) of the 
ipid inhibitor. It seems, therefore, that we 
•itid in vivo the same species preferential ac- 
.'''Ij’ the inhibitor as in vitro. The human 
inhibitor cannot protect the mouse against an 
’njcction of human thromboplastin. The 
niou;e inhibitor, however, can protect the 
niouse against an injection of its own throm- 
boplastin. 

• Efjcct in vivo. Lipid 

solutions prepared from rabbit brain 

C. L., .Im. .T. 140, 


were injected intravenously into rabbits (600 
mg per kg body weight). There were no 
apparent constitutional reactions, except for 
difficulty in checking bleeding from wounds 
made for collection of blood samples. In 
Chart 7 are 2 examples of a comparison of 
the results of such an injection with that of 
heparin (300 units, or 3 mg per kg body 
weight). One week was allowed to elapse 
between injections of the 2 anticoagulants and 



I'H.VKT 7. 

CluttiiiK tinii's of two niWiits iiftor iiitrtivciious 
iujoet’on of tlie lipid iiiliibitor or of lieporin. A — 
Clotting tunes of CO eu mm of Wood (e.-ir vein) to 
wliicli id eii mm of ;t diluted Soliitvm of nildtit 
brain tbromboplastin was added. B — I’lottinfr times 
of ill en mm of blood to wliieh 20 eu mm of .an un- 
diluted solution of tile s.ime tbromboplastin was 
added. Readings on plass surfaees at iO'C. 

the same animals were used for froth e.xperi- 
menls. The doses were selected on the basis 
of the relative potency of the 2 anticoagulants 
hi vitro against activated plasma ( 1 mg lipid 
inhibitor = unit heparin). The curves 
demonstrate that though heparin may exert a 
greater anticoagulant action when dilute 
thromboplastin is used as test solution, its 
effect is dissipated within hours, while 
some evidence of activity of the lipid inhibitor 
Is still delectable 5-6 hours after injection. 
^Moreover, the lipid inhibitor seems to e.xert 
a greater action than heparin against the 
stronger thrombopkastin solution. In the 
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TABLE II. 

Effect of Human Liiiid Inlulntnr on Human Plasma Activated By Human Tliroml'oiitet.'ii or !ir 

Human Thrombin. 


Lipid inhiiiltor 

(mg) 


Clotting time 

(see.) 




TJmliluf . thrombopl.*’ 

Dil. tlirombopi/ 

Hndiluf. th 

0 inc- JO 

rrmb'.n't 

\ 

min. jiu*. 

DU. 

/ \ 
0 inc. 10 lain. ine. 

0 

U 

21 

20 

G94 

3.0 

l-JrtS - 

0 

117 

337 

19 

,580 

37 

w 

10 

350 

1348 

19 

520 

3G 

744 

20 

■ 658 

>24 hr 

19 

4,50 

3G 

52S 

50 

>24 hr 







* 0.1 cc plasma, 0.1 cc inhibitor solution (or 0.85 EaCl), 0.1 cc thromboplastin, 0.1 cc 0,02 M t’.aCb. 
t 0.1 ce heated (uG^C for 5 min.) plasma, 0.1 cc inhibitor solution (or 0.ST)% XaCl), 0.1 oc thronilv.n 
solution (0 or 10 min. incubation), 0.1 cc fresh plasma. Thrombin prepared by the method drsetihed 
by EagIc.Di 


terial, soluble readily in ether, methyl alcohol, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, 
pyridine, glacial acetic acid and warm 95% 
ethyl alcohol. It is insoluble in acetone and 
cold 95% ethyl alcohol. The lipid inhibitor de- 
scribed by ChargafP is only slightly soluble 
in cold pyridine and ether and is recrystalliz- 
able from methyl alcohol. Our inhibitor gives 
a negative Molisch test, and negative reactions 
to various qualitative protein tests (biuret, 
xanthoproteic, Acree-Rosenheim). It is not 
affected by oxidation or drying at room tem- 
perature. In the less pure state (Method 1), 
its potency can be increased by e.\-posure to 


ultra-violet light. However, this property 
diminishes as purification proceeds, possibly 
indicating the removal of a coagulant im- 
purity- susceptible to the rays. That the in- 
hibitor is still in an impure state is indicated 
by its melting point, which ranges from 182- 
200°C. In a 10% solution in 0.85% NaCl 
it has a pH of 6.0-6. 1. It appears to have 
optimum activity at a pH of 7.0-7.3. 

6. Species Prcjcrcnlial Action. Thrombo- 
plastins from human, rabbit and mouse brain 
are most active in the plasma of the corres- 
ponding species (Table III). Moreover, 
human lipid inhibitor is most effective a.gainsl 


TABLE III. 

Comparison of the in Vitro .and in Vivo Action of Thromboplastins and Inbibitors Prepared 

from Various Species. 


Effect in vitro' Effect in nent 

, , Thromboplastin 

Human Rablrt Mouse activity 

plasma plasma plasma (units per cc) 


1. (a) Human thromboplast. 
(I)) Human inhibitor 

’ ’ tliromboplast. 

2. (a) Babbit thromboplast. 
(b) Rabbit inhibitor 

’ ’ thromboplast. 

- 3. (a) Mouse tbromboplast. 
(b) Mouse inhibitor 

”, thrombopiast. 


Clotting time in 
14 14 

seconds 

1,5 

120 

1C4 

93 

IS 

120 

14 

7 

13 

— 

122 

37 

.32 

— 

72 

2** 

9 

2 fin 

1850 

104 

38 

200 


TLXH^Tpla^a, 0.1 cc thromboplastin, 0.1 O-l ce 0.02 M CaCl... (I.) 0,1 

1 ' o 1 j.,. tlironitinrilastiii, 0.1 c<- inhibitor, 0.1 ee 0.02 M ( at to. 
cc •, i, cnuiv,alcnt to the minimam Ictlia! dose, or tlie minimum amount of ttirom- 

t (0.1 """ ,vl en iniected intravenously xvill kill uitl.in 30 min., at least one amt 

;;?o',l^.ee"coSo»?" ot 

""'(b)‘ luw/toV'su^^^^^^ intr.avenousIy 1-2 min. I.efore iujeetion of 0.12 ee 

of the tliromhoplastin solution. 
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being reported in greater detail elsewhere. 
The data already presented, however, ser\'e 
to stress the necessity of avoiding the mixing 
of clotting reagents derived from different 
species. This is particularly applicable to 
thromboplastins and antithromboplastins, a 
precaution that has been stressed by us^ and 
others.’^ 

No direct correlation seems to exist between 
the effectiveness of heparin and the lipid 
inhibitor as tested in vivo and in vitro. V'hile 
heparin is the stronger anticoagulant, the fact 
that it is rapidly excreted or inactivated in 
vivo has seriously limited its clinical use- 
fulness. The longer duration of the effect 
of an intravenous injection of the lipid anti- 

P., and Nance, M. A., ATed. J. Am- 
tralia, 1916, 2, 125. 


coagulant when compared with that of heparin 
seems to make the lipid more suitable in the 
anticoagulant therapy of thromboembolic 
disease.^^ 

Summary. A heat labile lipid inhibitor 
of blood coagulation has been extracted from 
brain tissue, differing in potency and other 
respects from similar knmra anticoagulants. 
It has a pronounced antithromboplastic ac- 
tivity especially against homologous brain 
extracts in homologous plasma. Though the 
anticoagulant power of this lipid antithrombo- 
plastin in vitro is still less than that of heparin, 
it has a more lasting effect when injected in- 
travenously than a solution of heparin of 
equivalent potency. 

5-* Tocantins, L. M., C.arrol), R. T., and McBride, 
T. G., Fed. Proe., 1.948, 7, 125, 
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Blood Volume and Sympathectomy in Hypertension. 

W. D. Davis, Jr., and H. S. Mayerson. 

From the Departments of Medicine and Physiology, Tttlane University School of Medicine, and 
the Alton Ochsner Medical Foundation, New Orlcan.s. 


It has been observed that in hypertensive 
patients following sympathectomy there fre- 
quently is a return of blood pressure to the 
preoperative level after a brief period of 
relative hypotension. Since blood volume 
an important factor in maintenance of the 
blood pressure level, it seemed advisable to 
investigate the possible changes in blood 
volume consequent to the postulated enlarge- 
ment of the vascular bed produced by sympa- 
thectomy and to correlate these changes with 
Iho^ in the blood presure. Our results 
indicate that there are no consistent changes 
in total blood volume or in plasma volume 
during periods as long as 18 months after 
nperation. Immediate postoperative reduc- 
tion in red cell mass with concomitant in- 
urease in plasma volume occurred frequently 
^nd persisted in many cases. The post- 
operative prognosis in patients with low red 
^dl mass preoperatively seemed to be poor. 


Adequate postoperative determinations 
were available for 20 patients, 11 of whom 
were women and 9 men, ranging in age from 
22 to 50 years. Follow-up observations 
ranged from 3 to 18 months. Thoracolumbar 
sympathectomy was done in all cases except 
one in which the transthoracic approach was 
used. Plasma volumes were measured photo- 
colorimetrically with the T-1824 dye ac- 
cording to the procedures outlined by 
Gregersen.i Hematocrit readings were ob- 
tained by the Wintrobe method and these 
values were employed to calculate whole blood 
and red cell volumes. Standard values of 
45 cc^kg were used for the plasma volumes 
of men. 40 cc/kg for women and 40 and 35 
cc 'kg for red cell volumes in men and women, 
respectively. 


J GrcfTcrjcn, !•» ond Clifi, tiff’d., 1P44, 

20, 126G. 
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_ . ^ TABLE IV. 

£gg^£j|£g_£|_Sourcc^JPotoney^jni^Otlicr Characteristics of Four Inhibitors of Blood Cnggnhtioi. 


Anticoagulant: 

Hep.-irin 

Ch.irg.'iff 


(Toronto) 

19373 


Source: 

Clicmica] nature: 
Behavior to heat: 


Mode of action: 
Antitliromboplastin 
Antithrombin 
Antifibrinogen 
Calcium binding 
Concentration of solution: 

Clotting time: 

Plasma + CaCL 
Plas. + anticoag. + CaClo 
Plas. + thrombopl. + CaCL 
Plas. + thrombopl. -j- anticoag. 
+ CaClo 

Source of plasma: 


Beef lung 

Sheep and pig 
brain 

Sulfuric .-icid 

Lipid 

ester 

Not destroyed 

Not destroyed 

b.r boiling 

in boiling 
alcohol 

Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 

— 

0.0057e 

250*350 see. 

120 sec. 

>24 hr 

4920 

12 sec. 


He Suto Xagv 

Tocantins. 

1044*1,10 

Carroll anil 
McBride 
1948H 

Pig spleen 

Human brain 

Protein lipid 

Lipid 

comple.': 

Xot destroyed 

Destroyed .after 

in boiling 

10 min. 05-70'C 

alcohol 

Yes 

Ves 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1091 

348 sec. 

250-350 see.* 

>1800 ” 

>24 hr* 

9 ” 

12 .sec.* 

9 ” 

280 ” * 


81 ” 

Man Man Dog Man 

* Figures quoted were obtained in tests carried out in glass tubes to make it possible to compare our 
findings rvith those of other rvorkers. 


quantities used, heparin does not seem to be 
/;; vivo as strongly antithromboplastic as the 
lipid inhibitor (Chart 7). 

Comment. The lipid inhibitor of blood co- 
agulation here reported has some similarities 
with that described bj’’ Chargaff,® but unlike 
it, our inhibitor is extracted in the cold, is heat 
labile and easil}^ soluble in ether. It does not 
seem to be the same substance discussed by 
De Suto Nagy,^-’® for it has widely different 
chemical properties and mode of action. Our 
inhibitor has greater potency than either of 
the other 2 substances (Table IV). 

The fluidit}"- of circulating blood seems to 
be maintained by a balance between anti- 
coagulant and coagulant factors in the blood 
and surrounding tissues.” Whether or not 
the inhibitor here reported or a similar one 
play a role in aiding to maintain this fluidity 
remains to be clarified by further work, 
Thromboplastic substances liberated from 
damaged tissues and blood cells disrupt this 
equilibrium and initiate the changes (first 

10 De Suto Nagy, G. .1., Am. J. Physiol., 1944, 
141, 338. 

11 Tocantins, L. M., Piood, 1947, 1, laO. 


phase of coagulation) which lead to clotting. 
The natural antithromboplastin of the plasma 
slows the development of clotting by reducing 
the amount of thromboplastin available for 
the activation of prothrombin. An anti- 
thromboplastin substance has been e.xtracted 
from the plasma with methanol; when the 
methanol extract is added to the plasma, 
it enhances its antithromboplastic ac- 
tivitj'.^- The lipid inhibitor here described 
is also soluble in methanol and has, further- 
more, a range of thermolabilitj- similar to that 
of the natural anfitbromboplastin of the 
plasma.' 

The necessity of a plasma cofactor for the 
development of the antithromboplastic effect 
of the lipid extract may e.xplain why in- 
hibitors and accelerators of coagulation may 
exist side by side in the tissues without 
neutralizing each other’s action. The lipid 
inhibitor becomes an effective antagonist to 
its own thromboplastin, only in the presence 
of a plasma cofactor. Further observations 
on the nature of this cofactor and the .species 
preferential activity of the lipid inhibitor are 

J- Carroll, I?. T., anti TtK^antins, Ij. M., to be 
puMisIted. 
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the absence of obligate relationship is empha- 
sized. There was also no correlation between 
postoperative blood volume and postural 
changes in blood pressure. These results are 
in agreement isdth those of Freis and Smith- 
wick/ who studied 10 patients for 6 months 
postoperatively. 

Immediately following operation there was 
a significant decrease in total red cell volume 
in the majority of patients (Fig. 2.). In many 
of these, return to standard levels was dela 3 'ed 
for considerable periods postoperatively (Fig. 
3). When the patients were grouped with 
regard to the manometric and symptomatic 
response to operation (Fig. 4), it was seen 
that the 5 patients who had exceptionally poor 
postoperative results all had low circulating 
red cell masses before operation whereas the 
5 who had good results exhibited normal, or 
in 3 cases, elevated red cell masses pre- 
operatively. There w^as a general tendency 
for patients with long standing or severe 
vascular disease to have low red cell masses 
and total blood volumes."’’ 

The postoperative changes fall into several 
interesting groups. There was a general 
tendency for the red cell mass to drop im- 
mediately after the operation with a con- 
comitant increase in plasma volume. These 


POSTOPERATIVE CHANGE in RED CELL VOLUME 
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n . -• 

LlianEos in rod cell volume anjireximatelv 2 weel 
after sympatlicctomy. In this and in succccdir 
iiL'uros the jiatienf? are grouped with regard ' 
^'■'al'tnlll:l^i^. mid raannmetrie rc.^poinses. Each b; 
npresenta one p.atient. 


’Irela, E. D., and Smithwiel;, R. H., .lai. -If- 

11>47, 21.J, .Tf,.T. 

"Clark, ,T, II,, Nelson, W., Evona, ft, Mayeraou, 
’b and DeCamp, P., .inn. .S’i;r<7., lOIT. IS.".. filS, 


POSTOPERATIVE RED CELL VOLUMES 
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FAIR 

POOR 

nr 

npY 



Fie. 3. 

Red cell volumes at conclusion of e.xpcrimcnfs. 
See Fig. 1 for duration of follow-up periods. 


RESULTS or OPERATION m RELATION to 
PREOPERATIVE RED CELL VOLUME 
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j 
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•to 
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•CO 
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.*0 
•SO 
-70 
• to 


Fm. 4. 

Relationship of preoperafivc red cell volume to 
operative response. 


changes cannot be ascribed to bed rest alone, 
since prolonged bed rest results primarily 
in a decrease in plasma volume.” We believe 
that the decrease in red cell volume is a 
nonspecific effect related to postoperative 
blood loss;^ this would suggest that more 
adequate blood replacement during operation 
might be indicated. The persistent low red 
cell levels are more difficult to e.xplain. 
Schafer' reported a decrease in red cel! mass 
in sympathectomized hypertensive dogs and 
in one patient with polycythemia vera and 
suggested that sympalhectomi' resulted in im- 
proved blood flow to the bone marrow and a 
consequent decrease in erx'thropoetic stimulus. 
Freis and Smitlnvick' also noted a tendenej' 


T.T.vIiir. n. I... Eriekpnn, I-., llenjchel. ;iml 
B,. .-Im. J. 104.”, 1*1*4 , 2-7. 

TSchafer^ P. W,. .Inn. Surr/.. 104.7, J22. 100^. 
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Flo. 1. 

Relationsilip of plasma, rod cell, and total blood volume to blood pressure. P-acli 
group of bnr.s represents one patient and the first bar of each group represents tlie 
prooperative level. Tlie sliaded part of tlie blood volume bar represent.** red cell 
v(>lume and the unshaded jinrt is plasma volume. The small figures denote the dura- 
tion of follou'-up in months. 


No consistent variation in blood volume 
from “normal” levels was observed pre- 
operatively.--^ The results are shown in 
Fig. 1. In the first 4 patients there was 
close agreement between the post-operative 
drop in blood pressure and the changes 
in blood volume even for each indi- 
vidual determination. This would suggest 
that the blood volume change had a significant 

2 Harris, A. M'., and GiI)Soii, J. G., Jr., J. Clin. 
Invest, 1939, 18, 

3Romitrec, L. O., and Brown. G. E., The Fol- 
vme of m Blond and Tlasma in Health and 
Piscasr, Phil.adclidda, W. B. .Saunders & Co., 1929. 
p. l-'iS. 


effect on the blood pressure or that the vas- 
cular tree was somewhat underfilled as a result 
of post-operative vasodilation. 

In the ne.xt patient there was close agree- 
ment between the blood volume and blood 
pressure as the latter rose postoperative!}' and 
in the next case there was similar post- 
operative agreement until IS months after 
operation when the blood volume returned to 
the preoperative level while the blood pressure 
was still significantly reduced. In the sub- 
sequent cases there was a sharp drop in blood 
pressure with little or no alteration in blood 
volume, as well as changes in blood volume 
with no change in blood pressure. Thus, 
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TABLE I. 

Easting Blood Sugars. 


Bays after alloxan administration* 

Animal 

Xn. Control 1 2 3 6 7 8 10 11 12 13 14 15 19 Hyperglycemia 


1 

125 

179 337 


435 Insulin 

150 

155 

Sustained 





started 





126 

250 362 


421 Insulin 

210 

320 

f f 





started 




3 

78 

325 127 

178 




Transitory 

4i 

181 


262 

152 

166 


» f 

of 

160 


323 Insulin 

287 

215 


Sustained 




started 





Of 

1S8 


181 

122 

112 


Transitory 

7 

140 

600 died 





Severe 

8 

140 

583 ” 





r 1 

9 

100 

750 ” 





jf 

10 

120 

370 Insulin 

190 

175 



Sustained 

— - 


started 







* ^'’8. ^'^^Eivcd 75 mg per kilo of alloxan intravenously, 

f a-n d d'! b received part of dose subcutaneously, consequently did not develop severe or sus- 


centage of alloxan diabetes in rats by starving 
.the animals for 48-60 hours before injecting 
the alloxan. A similar procedure has been 
applied to the dog and found to be successful. 

Method. After maintaining the animals for 
three days on water only, 75 mg per kilo of 
body weight of alloxan in 5% solution was 
given intravenously as a single dose. Im- 
mediately following injection the animals were 
fad. If food was withheld for as long as 6 
hours after receiving the drug, the animals 
would not ordinarily survive. Control blood 
sugars were taken at intervals thereafter. 
Specimens for blood sugar determinations 
were taken with the animals in a fasting state, 
food having been withheld for 12 hours. 
After diabetes had become established, it 
could be controlled with insulin. 

Results. Of the 10 dogs injected, 7 de- 
veloped a sustained or severe hj'perglycemia 
ond 3 developed a transitory hyperglycemia, 
'IS shown in Table I. Animals 11, 12, and 
Id received part of their doses subcutaneously 
und this alteration of treatment is assumed to 
account for the less severe and transitoiy 
hyperglj'cemia observed. Animals 14, IS, and 
16 received no food for 6 hours following in- 
jection, and they died on the second day after 
the administration of the drug. The greatly 
elevated blood sugar levels occurring in these 
d animals on the day following injection 


indicate that the islet cells were severely 
damaged with a resultant, sustained hyper- 
glycemia had the animal survived. The 
diabetic animals were sacrificed for post- 
mortem examination after 45 days. 

Discussion. The reasons for the effective- 
ness of the simple procedure are not entirely 
clear. Kass and Waisbren reported that the 
action of alloxan could be prevented by the 
injection of adrenalin just preceding or along 
ivith the alloxan, or by intravenous glucose 
administration 6 hours before the injection 
of alloxan. If the glucose were given one 
hour before the alloxan it would not prevent 
the dec’clopment of the diabetic state. These 
data, together with the fact that starvation 
enhances the diabetogenic action of alloxan 
suggest that its action may in some way be 
related to the functional state of the glucose 
regulating mechanism. Laaarow- found that 
the hyperglycemic effect of alloxan could be 
prevented by^ the administration of glutathione 
and cysteine and he proposed that alloxan 
may act by inhibition of the sulfhydrj'l 
enzymatic system. He suggested that normal- 
ly this system may be relatively deficient in 
the beta cells of the pancreatic islets. 
Starwalion may further lower the sulfhvdtyl 
enzymatic system, and enhance the action of 

- LaKirow, Arnold, Br.oc. .Soc. Exr. liiou ax-d 
M r.i>., 19tr., at, 441. 
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for hematocrit values to remain low after 
sympathectomy but suggested that the change 
might be more apparent than real. The\' 
believe that sjanpathectomy, by altering the 
caliber of the smaller vessels, may cause 
redistribution of the red cell mass in the 
vascular system. This in turn would change 
the cell-plasma ratio in the larger vessels from 
which sampling is accomplished. Although 
this possibilit}^ cannot be excluded, it can 
hardly be of the magnitude and persistence 
required to explain our observations. In 
addition, any significant changes resulting 
from sympathectomy involve arterioles rather 
than capillaries and should not necessarily 
result in the shifting of large portions of the 
blood volume. The absence of an}' significant 
increase in blood volume after sympathectomy 
raises the question as to whether any wide- 
spread dilatation has actually occurred. A 
similar pronounced reduction in hematocrit 
was obser\'ed by Green* after surgical removal 
of a pheochromocytoma. The e.xplanation of 

S Green, D. M., J. A. 21. A., 194G, 181, 1260. 


these observations is as yet obscure. 

Although our series is admittedly small, it 
seems probable that patients noth loiv red 
cell masses preoperatively can expect little 
from siTupathectomy whereas if the red celt 
mass is elevated the prognosis is considerably 
better. Whether this is simply another wiy 
of saying that patients operated on early in 
the course of the disease do better post- 
operatively cannot be determined from the.se 
data. 

Summary. Blood volume studies on 20 
patients with hi-pertensive vascular disease 
before and after sympathectomy revealed no 
consistent long-term postoperative changes 
other than immediate decrease in the red cell 
mass with tendency toward delayed recovery. 
There was no consistent deviation from 
“normal” in the preoperative determination. 
Patients with low red cell masses preoperative- 
ly showed poor postoperative response and 
there was a general tendency for patients with 
long-term vascular disease to have low blood 
volume. 
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Production of Alloxan Diabetes in the Dog. 

L. J. Manhoff, Jr., and Williaji DeLoach. (Introduced by Edgar J. Poth.) 

From the Surgical Scsearch Laboratory, Cnirersity of Trjras 3[c(Iii'al Branch, Galvc.cton, Tc;r. 


The discovery that a diabetic state could 
be induced in e.xperimental animals by a 
single injection of alloxan opened a new field 
for the investigation of problems relating to 
the control of sugar metabolism. This 
technique has been applied and found suc- 
cessful in most of the ordinary species of 
laboratory animals. However, the results are 
not nearly so satisfactors- in one of the more 
valuable experimental animals, the dog. 
Ordinarily, a satisfactoiy' diabetic dog is 
obtained in only one out of 7 or 8 attempts. 
Doses of alloxan greater than 100 mg per 
kilo are frequently fatal, and smaller doses 
usually do not produce an appreciable and 
sustained elevation of the blood sugar. Fail- 
ures in these larger laborator}' animals is 


expensive and time consuming and mak^ a 
more effective method desirable. 

The alloxan in var}-ing dosages was injected 
directly into the abdominal aorta, and the 
hepatic, gastro-duodenal, and pancreatic 
arteries in an attempt to obtain a higher con- 
centration of the drug in the pancreas with 
a smaller amount of the drug in the general 
circulation, thereby avoiding toxic effects on 
other organs. These attempts failed; only 
one in 8 dogs developed a moderate h}per- 
glycemia and this effect did not persist longer 
than 2 weeks. 

Kass and Waisbren' increased the per- 

1 K.'i,'!.'!, E. H., .111(1 Wnisbron, B. A., Proc. f? 0 C. 
E.xr. Biol. .^N’i> Med.. 00, 30.1. 
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TABLE I. 


Growth of Babbits Fed Purified Diets and Diets Containing Liver Extract. 


Experimental 
scries Xo. 

Diet 

Iso. 

Diet 

No. of 
animals 

Growth in g 
per week 

I 

1 

Purified diet 

12 

175 


11 

” ” -h liver concentrate 

C 

226 


12 

JJ JJ ^ it 

G 

209 

II 

14 

Purified diet 

5‘ 

107 


16 

” ” -b liver concentrate 

5 

IGS 

III 

■ 14 

Purified diett 

9 

107 


14A 

” 4“ foHc acid, biotin, 





p-aminobenzo'c acid, and cvstinc 

9 

114 


14B 

Diet 14A -b liver concentrate 

9 

1.62 


* One rabbit died after 4 weeks. 

t In this scries purified case'n (Labco) was used and in Experiments I and II crude casein 
was used. 


mg, and 0.075 mg of 2-methyI, 1, 4 naphtho- 
quinone per 100 g of ration. The liver con- 
centrate was added to diet 16 at a 4% level 
at the e.xpense of the cerelose. 

The average gain per w'eek, over a 6 
ii'cek period, of rabbits fed ration 14 w'as 
107 g while that of the rabbits fed ration 16 
which contained the liver concentrate was 168 
? (Table I). This confirmed the preliminary 
observations that the addition of liver con- 
centrate gives an increased growth response. 

Three rabbits fed ration 14 had one or 
more onsets of severe diarrhea during the 
course of the experiment and one rabbit died 
from this cause. Post mortem examination 
revealed onlj’- a small amount of food in the 
Smstrointeslinal tract, liquefaction of fecal 
material and gaseous distention of the in- 
tptines and cecum. ^Microscopic examina- 
hon of the fecal material from rabbits with 
diarrhea failed to reveal any significant pres- 
ence of pathogenic organisms. Similar cases 
of diarrhea and death occurred in other ex- 
periments where the diet did not contain the 
fiver concentrate. 

Several of the rabbits kept on simplified 
diets which did not contain liver concentrate 
for 6 or more weeks suffered an abnormal 
fo-'S of hair. It was doubtful in some cases 
whether or not this loss of hair was entirely 
'Pontaneous for it appeared to be due in some 
to the animals pulling and eating the 
"air from each other. A pronounced sym- 
metrical alopecia occurred on both the dorsal 
and ventral aspects of the body and on the 


face and limbs of the animals fed ration 14. 
The hair coat of rabbits fed the liver con- 
centrate diets appeared normal and healthy 
at all times. 

Although recent studies have demonstrated 
that the rabbit synthesizes large amounts of 
pantothenic acid, riboflavin, folic acid and 
biotin,-’ it seemed desirable to test the effect 
on the rate of growth of supplementing the 
basal ration with folic acid and biotin since 
these two vitamins were not included in 
basal ration 14. P-aminobenzoic acid was 
included in the ration along with folic acid 
and biotin because of the possibility of syn- 
thesis of folic acid from this compound, and 
cystine was included because of the possibility 
of a combined deficiency of methionine and 
cystine as a consequence of using casein as 
the only protein in the ration. Three groups 
with 9 rabbits in each group were used in 
this e.xperiment. One group received the 
basal ration (No. 14), the second group the 
basal ration plus the following supplements 
per 100 g of ration; folic acid (pteroylgluta- 
mic acid) 0.2 mg, biotin 10 /ig, /i-aminoben- 
zoic acid 0.2 mg, and cystine 200 mg (ration 
No. 14.A). The third group received ration 
No. 14.A plus 4^ of liver extract added at 
the e.xpense of the cerelose. The animals were 
fed these diets for 7 weeks and the average 
rates of gain per week are shown in Table I. 
It can readily be seen that the addition of 
liver extract again resulted in an improved 

aOIoe'sc. Orfiindo. I’oarson. I*. B.. anti PdiwH- 
pert. B. S.. .t. Siilrilinii. 1P4S. il8. o7T. 
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alloxan. These speculations require further 
investigation. 

Conclusion. Alloxan diabetes can be pro- 


duced in a high percentage of dogs by the 
simple expedient of star\'ing the animals for 
3 days prior to the injection of alloxan. 
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Effect of Liver Extract on Growth of Rabbits.* 

H. 0. Kunkel, R. E. Simpson, P. B. Pearson, Orlando Olcese, and B. S. 

SCHWEIGERT. 

From Vie Department of Biochemistry and Xntrition, Agrientturai and Mcchanicai CaUegc of 

Texas, College Station. 


The increasing use of rabbits in biochemical 
and nutritional investigations has led to 
further study in preparation of simplified 
diets for these animals. Wooley and SebrelP 
described a purified diet supplemented only 
with pure vitamin preparations. Nearly 
normal growth was obtained for a limited 
period of time when this diet was fed. 

In the present investigation we have studied 
the adequacy of diets for rabbits in which the 
vitamins were supplied in a purified form 
and also the effect of the addition of a 1:20 
liver concentrate powder! to this diet. 

Experimental. Rabbits of the New Zealand 
MTiite breed were used in all e.xperiments. 
The rabbits were weaned at 5 to 6 weeks of 
age at a weight of about 950 g and placed 
on the e.xperimental diets. The change from 
the stock diet to the simplified diets was 
effected graduallj^ over a period of three days 
after which time the new diet was accepted by 
all animals. 

Preliminary obserx’ations were obtained 
with several diets to determine the best diet 
to use as a basis for comparison in a series 
of investigations on the nutritional require- 
ments of rabbits. Results obtained with 3 
of these diets, 2 of which contained 4% of the 

• This work was supported in part Ijy a grant 
from tlie How Cliemical Company through the 
Texas A & >I Researcli Foundation. 

i Wooley, J. G., and Sehrcll, W. II., J. Xntrition, 
1945, 20. 191. 

t Generously supplied by the M ilson Laborato- 
ries, Wilson and Co., Ine., Chicago. 111. 


liver concentrate (rations II and 12), in- 
dicated that when liver concentrate was added 
to the diet an improved growth response was 
obtained. The average rate of growth of 
the rabbits which received the liver con- 
centrate was significantly higher as determined 
by' “analj'sis of variance” than for the rabbits 
fed ration 1, without the liver concentrate 
(P equals 0.02). The average rate of growth, 
during a 6 week e.xperimental period, of the 
animals fed ration 1 was 175 g per week, 
while the average gains of those fed rations 
11 and 12 containing liver concentrate were 
226 and 209 g per week for the respective 
diets. 

Rations 11 and 12 differed essentially only 
in the cellulose content. Variation in rate 
of growth was not as great on the le\'el 
of cellulose (ration 11) as on the 12'yc 
level (ration 12). The average gains, how- 
ever, were not significantly different and in 
the statistical analy'sis the data obtained from 
rabbits on theses diets were treated as a 
single group. 

To extend these observations weanling 
rabbits were fed a purified basal diet (ration 
14) which was composed of casein 22*^0, 
peanut oil 8%, cerelose 53.5%, cellulose 12%, 
Salts IV- 4%. Vitamin .\ and D Concentrate 
(Nopco XX) 0.5%, mixed tocopherols 50 
mg, choline 200 mg, niacin 20 mg, inositol 
10 mg, pyridoxine 0.7 mg, thiamine 0.7 mg, 
riboflavin 0.7 mg, calcium pantothenate 1.5 

2 Pbillips, P. II., .und Il.urt, E. B., J. Biot. Chen.. 
1935, ion, 057. 
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Relation of Anemia and Hemorrhagic Shock to Experimental Ulcer 

Production* 

C. W. Lillehei,! J. L. Dixon, and 0. H. Wangensteen. 

From ihc Department of Surgery, University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The occurrence of acute ulcers in the upper 
gastrointestinal tract of humans has been re- 
ported by several authors*"® as sequelae of 
many diverse clinical conditions such as ex- 
tensive surgical procedures, burns, fractures, 
diabetic acidosis, freezing, severe heart dis- 
ease, and other grave systemic disorders. 
They noted that all of these cases had as a 
common denominator the factor of shock. It 
IS our puipose to indicate some observations 
on the effect of anemia and post-hemorrhagic 
shock on the histamine-provoked ulcer in 
dogs. 

Method. Fifty-one healthy dewormed dogs 
of medium size from 1 to 5 years of age were 
used in these experiments. The stimulus for 
ulcer production was provided by a daily 
intramuscular injection of 30 mg of histamine- 
hase in beeswax after the method described 
iiy Code and Varco.'* Feed pans were re- 
nioved in the evening at the time of injection 
nnd the animals were not fed again until 
morning. Those animals not succumbing to 
ulcer formation were sacrificed 12 hours after 
the last histamine injection by intravenous 
codium pentobarbital. 

E.xperiment I. Fifteen dogs were bled 
acutely from the femoral artery or vein until 
on average of 42% of their estimated blood 
'olume was removed. The withdrawal of 

Supported by a grant from the SurRic.il Study 
Swtinn of the United Statc.s Piiblie ne.uith Service, 
ttu' .inlin and Mary It. Jfnrhle Pound.'ition :ind the 
'tupustus L. Searlo Fund for SurKiea! Iteseareli. 
t N’ationai Cancer Trainee. 

*I’cnncr, A., and Bernheim, A. C., /(reh. Path., 
28, 120. 

®i%er, .T,, and .Saphir, O., Am. J. Dig. Pis., 

10 , 28 . 

"liolos, 11. s., HigR.s, Ilcien.a A., and Griffitli.s, 
•h 0,. Am. J. T)ig. Di.v., 1030, fl, (132. 

^ Code, 0. F., and Varco, K. L., Pnor. Soc. Exp. 
'‘lOL ANTi Mki,., 1040, 44, 47.1, 


this volume of blood uniformly leads to blood 
pressures of shock level. Histamine-in-wax 
injection was then started the first or second 
day following the bleeding. Six of these 
animals as indicated in Table I were bled 
under pentobarbital anesthesia with con- 
tinuous kymographic recording of their blood 
pressure from the carotid artery. In these 6 
dogs the blood pressure was maintained below 
50 mm of mercury for periods from 30 to 55 
minutes and then allowed to rise or was ele- 
vated by normal saline intravenously. The 
remaining 9 dogs were bled to shock level 
without anesthesia and wthout blood pressure 
recordings. Then quantities of saline solution 
varying from none to an amount equal to the 
volume of the blood withdrawn were injected 
intravenously as indicated in Table I. The 
period of shock in these dogs was relatively 
shorter than the above-mentioned 6 bled under 
anesthesia inasmuch as the saline intrave- 
nously was started immediately following the 
finish of rapid continuous blood wthdrawal 
from the femoral vessels. All dogs in Ex- 
periment I had blood samples drawm for 
hemoglobin, hematocrit, and total protein 
levels before bleeding and at daily intervals 
thereafter. In those dogs in which the blood 
volume was not actually measured by the dye 
method, we used 10%® of their body weight 
as our criterion for estimating the total cir- 
culating blood v'olume. These above-men- 
tioned differences in procedures are indicated 
in Table I. 

Experiment II. In 13 dogs a chronic 
anemia without shock was produced by re- 
moving small quantities of blood (100-1 SO 
cc) not oftencr than every 24 hours over a 
period of from 5 to 30 days. Oiiserwitions 
were made also on hemoglobin, hematocrit, 

r> nrniatolofjir D-ita of Nnnnal Ailiilt Bog, 

J. .4. .If. A.. lP4fi. 1.T2, 110.3. 
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performance and that the addition of pteroyl- 
glutamic acid, biotin, p-aminobenzoic acid and 
cystine did not significantly improve the rate 
of growth. An analysis of variance showed 
that the addition of liver extract significantly 
increased the rate of growth as compared to 
when the basal diet was fed (P = <.01) and 
also as compared to when the supplemental 
diet (No. 14A) was fed (P = <.0S). 

Hemoglobin determinations were run after 
the animals had been on experiment for 5 
■weeks and no difference in the hemoglobin 
levels was observed for the groups receiving 
diets -vvith or without liver extract. 

Discmsion. The results of these experi- 
ments demonstrate an improved performance 
in the rate of growth and general condition of 
health when rabbits are fed a diet containing 
a 1:20 liver concentrate. The data suggest 
that a water soluble concentrated liver ex- 
tract, such as that used in this study, contains 
an unidentified factor or factors necessary 
for optimum growth and the general well 
being of the rabbit. It is also concluded that 
/>-aminobenzoic acid, pteroylglutamic acid and 
biotin are not dietary essentials for the rabbit. 

It has been reported that the ingestion of 
liver and various liver extracts results in im- 
proved performance ■with other species w'hen 
the diets used were apparently adequate in 
all known nutrients. Schweigert el al.* re- 
ported increased growth rates with the cotton 
rat when fed liver extract. Recent work 
wdth the cotton rat® indicates that pteroyl- 
glutamic acid and/or biotin do not give the 
response given bj' the liver concentrate. Im- 
proved lactation in rats has been reported 
when pork or beef liver ■was added to a 
ration supplemented with minerals, fatty acids, 
and all knoivn vitamins." An increase in the 
percentage of young surviving the lactation 
period and small increases in the rate of 

* Scli'vcigert, B. S., Sliiiw, .T. H., PliilHps, P. H., 
and Elvehjcm, C. A., J. Nutrition, 1045, 20, 405. 

c Scli'veigprt, B. S., unpiibli.slicd data. 

cspitzer, E. E., and Phillips, P. H., Fed. Froc., 
1947, 0, 422. 


grow'th were obtained when liver or liver 
concentrates were added to diets containing 
10 B vitamins." Various liver concentrates 
have been shown to markedly improve the 
performance of monkej's fed purified diets 
over long periods, particularly when tlie 
animals have been subjected to other nu- 
tritional deficiencies.*’® Similarly, liver con- 
centfates contain factors not identical with 
knoivn nutrients which are essential for the 
mink and fox.^®4’^ These examples, as well 
as the observations reported here, suggest that 
liver and liver concentrates contain factors 
which are necessary for several species and the 
need for these factors becomes evident ■(rith 
the use of a variety of experimental criteria. 
The similarity and identity of these factors 
remain to be determined. 

It is rather unlikely that the liver con- 
centrate would contribute factors which would 
be supplementaiy^ to the protein portion of the 
diet. The 22 per cent level of casein and 
additional cystine is generally considered 
adequate for most species of animals. 

Summary. The addition of 4% 1:20 liver 
concentrate to purified rations increased the 
rate of growth and aided in the maintenance 
of a general healthy appearance of rabbits. 
The improved performance noted when liver 
extract was added is apparently not at- 
tributable to known nutrients including folic 
acid, biotin, />-aminobenzoic acid and cystine. 
The results indicate that liver contains .in 
unidentified factor essential for the maximum 
rate of gro-ivth of the rabbit. 

7 Sporn, E. SI., Eiicg.Tmcr, VV. E., .nntl Elvolijnm, 
C. A., Pkoc. Soc. Ext. Bior,. and Med., 1947, Go, 5. 

S Gooperman, .1. Jf., Elvehjcm, C. A., McCall, 
K. B., and Euegamcr, W. E., Pr.oc. Koc. Exr. Bioi,. 
AND Med., 194G, fll, 92. 

» Euegamcr, 'W. E., Cooperman, .T. M., Sporn, 
E. M., Snell, E. E., and Elvehjcm, C. A., J. Fiol. 
Chem., 1947, 107, SCI. 

10 Schaefer, A. E., IVhitehair, C. K., and Eire- 
hjem, C. A., J. Nutrition, 194S, tWi, 147. 

11 Schaefer, A. E., Tovc. S. B., VVhitehair, C. K., 
and Elvehjcm, C. A., J. Nutrition, 194S, 35, 157; 
S', f. ntaminforsehuno, 1947, ID, 12. 
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Relation of Anemia and Hemorrhagic Shock to Experimental Ulcer 

Production.* 

C. W. LiLLEHEij J. L. Dixox, AXD O. H. Wangensteen, 

From the Department of Surgery, University of itinnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Jtinn. 


The occurrence of acute ulcers in the upper 
gastrointestinal tract of humans has been re- 
ported by several authors^'® as sequelae of 
many diverse clinical conditions such as ex- 
tensive surgical procedures, burns, fractures, 
diabetic acidosis, freezing, severe heart dis- 
ease, and other grave systemic disorders. 
They noted that all of these cases had as a 
common denominator the factor of shock. It 
is our purpose to indicate some observations 
on the effect of anemia and post-hemorrha^c 
shock on the histamine-provoked ulcer in 
dogs. 

llcthod. Fifty-one healthy dewormed dogs 
of medium size from 1 to 5 years of age were 
used in these experiments. The stimulus for 
ulcer production was provided by a daily 
intramuscular injection of 30 mg of histamine- 
hase in beeswax after the method described 
hy Code and Varco."* Feed pans were re- 
moved in the evening at the time of injection 
and the animals were not fed again until 
morning. Those animals not succumbing to 
nicer formation were sacrificed 12 hours after 
the last histamine injection by intravenous 
sodium pentobarbital. 

Experiment I. Fifteen dogs were bled 
acutely from the femoral artery or vein until 
an average of 42^ of their estimated blood 
volume was removed. The withdrawal of 

* Supported tiy n j;mnt from the Rurpicnl Study 
Section of tt\p XJr\Ucd States Public Ilcnlth Service, 
ttie .Toim and Mary R. Marble Foundation and tlic 
Aujjmtuj Ij. Searic Fund for Surgical Resc.arcli. 

I X.ation.al C.nncer Trainee. 

'Penner, A., and Bernheim, A. C., Arch. Path., 

I Pa.'), 28, 3 op. 

-Me.vcr, .7., and Saphir, O., Am. J. Dig. Di.<t., 
10 , "S. 

Boles, R. S., Rijtjjs, Helena A., and GrifTuhs, 
•k 0., ^Im. J. Dig. Dis., 1P3P, C. 032. 

‘Bode, C. P.. .and Varco, R. L., PeOC. Soc. Exr. 
ttiO!.. .rs-n Mrji.. Join, 4-1, 475. 


this volume of blood uniformly leads to blood 
pressures of shock level. Histamine-in-wax 
injection was then started the first or second 
day following the bleeding. Six of these 
animals as indicated in Table I were bled 
under pentobarbital anesthesia with con- 
tinuous kymographic recording of their blood 
pressure from the carotid artery. In these 6 
dogs the blood pressure was maintained below 
50 mm of mercury for periods from 30 to 55 
minutes and then allowed to rise or was ele- 
vated by normal saline intravenously. The 
remaining 9 dogs were bled to shock level 
without anesthesia and rvithout blood pressure 
recordings. Then quantities of saline solution 
varjdng from none to an amount equal to the 
volume of the blood withdrawn were injected 
intravenously as indicated in Table I, The 
period of shock in these dogs was relatively 
shorter than the above-mentioned 6 bled under 
anesthesia inasmuch as the saline intrave- 
nously was started immediately following the 
finish of rapid continuous blood withdrawal 
from the femoral vessels. All dogs in Ex- 
periment I had blood samples drawn for 
hemoglobin, hematocrit, and total protein 
levels before bleeding and at daily intervals 
thereafter. In those dogs in which the blood 
volume was not actually' measured by the dye 
method, 7ve used 10%'' of their body weight 
as our criterion for estimating the total cir- 
culating blood volume. These above-men- 
tioned differences in procedures are indicated 
in Table I. 

Experiment 11. In 13 dogs a chronic 
anemia without shock jvas produced by re- 
movin.g small quantities of blood (100-150 
cc) not oftener than every 24 hours over a 
period of from 5 to 30 days, Observ’ations 
were made also on hemoglobin, hematocrit, 

c> HEmatotogic D.nt.a of Norm.il Ailiilt Dof;, 
J. A. .7f. A., 1040, 1.-72. 1103. 
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TABLE I. 

Production of Ulcer in Dogs Following Acute Hemorrliagc with Shock. 
(30 tug liistainiiie-basc in liecswux dnily). 




Duration 
of shock 
min. 


12 hr after 
hlecdin^ 



Dog 

Xo. 

7f. bl. vol. 
withdrawn 

cc-salino 

replaced 

e 

llbg. 

cc/100 Xo. hist, 
llct. inject. 

Be.sults 

954* 

30 

42 

— 

13.1 

41 

5 

Perf. fluorl. olocr. Gastric erosions 

96S* 

34 

ifii 

250 

10.4 

32 

4 

Xegative G. I. T. 

377 

3G 

30 

100 

S.O 

31 

5 

f f y f * j j f 

38G 

53 

30 

150 

10.3 

35 

0 

Two duod. nlecr.s 

438 

34 

30 

400 

7.2 

31 

5 

Petecliial hemorrli.agc.s in antriim 

439 

28 

30 

450 

9.7 

33 

5 

Six small duod. ern.sion? 

889 

57 





1 

Prepyloric ulcers. ^lultiple mitral 
petechia 

892 

52 

— 

— 

8.4 

29 

0 

Negative G. 1. T. 

899 

20 

— 

— 

15.1 

48 

i) 

Perforated rtnod. ulcer 

90G 

53 

— 

' 500 

9.G 

32 

4 

)* ff 

917 

72 

— 

850 

6.6 


8 

Multiple antral erosions 

935 

48 

— 

250 

10.0 

34 

4 

Antral ulcer and erosions 

94G 

14 

— 

— 

0 

35 

5 

Two large duod. nlcor.s 

947 

51 

— 

225 

8.4 

28 

J) 

Xegafivo G. I. T. 

959* 

44 

— 

— 

8.5 

34 

G 

Perforated gastric nicer 


* Blood volume mciisurcd hoforc ond .iftor Weeding. 


Xo. of dog.s injected 15 

” ” ” w=th ulcer 8 

” '* '■ with ero.sions 3 

” ” ” with perf. ulcers 4 


TABLE II. 

Production of L'Icer in Dogs with Chronic Ancnii.n (Xo Shock). 
(30 ing Idstaminc-hnse in beeswax daily). 

At onset hist. 


Dog 

Xo. 

Init. wt, 
lb 

Total amt. bl. 
Avitlidrawn, 
ce 

BlccdWg 

period, 

days 

iny. 

Xo. inj. 
hist. 

Bosult.s 

llbg., 

R 

Ilct.,' 
cc/100 cc 

900 

36 

1050 

7 

11 

32 

8 

Xeg. G. 1. T. 

977 

41 

1135 

9 

9.6 

31 

5 

> ♦ » » M M 

988 

25 

780 

6 

6.6 

23 

5 

ft It If » » 

10 

30 

1500 

9 

5.2 

21 

o 

M ' » )1 M 

9 

35 

1250 

14 

7.2 

27 

5 

Single duod. ulcer 

45 

28 

2500 

30 

6.1 

31 

5 

Duod. and jejunal ulcers 

53 

39 

1600 

9 

7.2 

27 

5 

Duod. ulcers 

09 

30 

11,50 

8 

0.1 

24 

5 

Shallow duoO. ulcer 

138 

28 

1.300 

10 

6.5 

25 

5 

Xeg. G. I. T. 

3X2 

30 

SOO 

S 

6.8 

29 

3 

Xofj, 0. I. T. Spv. pneumonia 

373 

28 

1035 

8 

6.6 

24 

5 

Xeg. G. 1. T. 

307 

28 

950 

5 

0.0 

24 



404 

28 

SOO 

5 

5.8 

24 

5 



Xo. of dogs injected 


13 





tiff ff 

nofjatiYo 







MM M 

with ulcers 


4 





and total protein levels before bleeding and 
daily thereafter. Blood pressures before and 
after bleeding were recorded by means of an 
e.xteriorized carotid artery loop in one dog and 
bv femoral arterv punctures in another. 

'Experiment III. Seven dogs were bled to 
shock level under sodium pentobarbital anes- 


thesia with continuous blood pressure tracings. 
In 5 of these animals the blood prtasure was 
maintained below 50 mm mercury for at least 
30 to 40 minutes, and in the other 2 dogs the 
period of shock was shortened to 10 to 12 
minutes. Then all dogs were given their own 
citrated blood back intravcnou.sly. Two and 
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TABLE III. 


Production of Ulcer in Dogs Subjected to Shock (Ko Anemia). 
(30 mg histaminc-b.nsc in bccswnx). 


Png 

No. 

m 

Duration of 
sliock, 

■ min. 

jSTo. lust, 
injections 

After sliock 

Results 

g 

Hbg. 

Hct. ' 
cc/100 ce 

971 

47 

less than 10 

0 

12.8 

43 

Negative G. I. T. 

995 

40 

40 

6 

14.9 

49 

Duodenal ulcer 

1 

39 

12 

6 

16.6 

58 

Negative G. I. T. 

378 

20 

30 

5 

11.0 

37 

Perforated duod. ulcer 

3S3 

29 

30 

5 

11.0 

45 

Negative G. I. T. 

•!.'!() 

18 

30 

3 

16.0 

51 

Penetrating antral ulcer, duod. ulcers 

437 

28 

30 

5 

14.4 

46 

Negative G. I. T. 


No. of dogs tested 7 

” ” ” with ulcer 3 

” ” ” ■with pcrforntcd ulcer 1 


TABLE ILL 

Production of Ulcer in Normal Dogs. 
(30 mg histamine-base in beeswax daily.) 
Control Series. 




No. dogs ■ivith 

Ko. of dogs 

No. hist, injections 

Ulcer Erosion 

16 

5 

2 1 


one-half g of citrate was the maximum 
amount given to any dog. 

As additional controls for this e.\periment, 
2 animals were anesthetized and given an 
equal quantity of sodium citrate intravenously 
and a third dog was anesthetized and a 
laparotomy was performed. These 3 animals 
were then started on histamine-in-wa.x injec- 
tions the following day and when sacrificed 
after S consecutive histamine injections all 3 
had normal gastrointestinal tracts. In addi- 
tion, 13 dogs of comparable size and age were 
given 5 to 6 consecutive daily injections of 
histamine-in-wax and sacrific^ as controls. 
The data for this control group are listed in 
Table IV. 

Results. The incidence of ulcerations in 
Experiments 1, 11, and III is shown in Tables 

II, and III, respectively. It is apparent 
that the dogs subjected to both anemia and 
shock ivere the most susceptible to ulcer 
formation. Inspection of Tables I and III 
would seem to indicate that the duration of 
shock within the limits tested in these c.s- 
perimenis does not make a great deal of 
rlifierence in ulcer incidence, a relatively short 
insult being as effective in abetting the ulcer 


diathesis as one lasting 30 to 40 minutes. 
Nor does the factor of saline replacement seem 
to affect the ulcer diathesis. The hemoglobin 
and hematocrit values shown in Table I are 
those taken approximately 12 hours after 
bleeding and subsequent determinations for 
most all of the dogs shoived a progressive 
fall in the hemoglobin values and hematocrit 
levels for the first 3 to 4 days after bleeding. 
Moreover, inspection of these values suggests 
that the dogs having the greatest reduction in 
hemoglobin levels and hematocrit values had 
the least severe ulcers. This fact naturally 
suggested an attempt to separate the effects 
of the factors of anemia and of shock. In 
Experiment II we did not observe any blood 
pressure values to fall below 90 mm Hg so that 
we have anemia production uncomplicated by 
shock. Here the incidence of ulcers was 
somewhat higher than that obseiwed in the 
control group of dogs (Table IV). However, 
in Experiment III. where hemorrhagic shock 
was produced b\' bleeding and then the re- 
sultant anemia corrected by giving the ani- 
mals their own blood back, the incidence of 
ulcer approached that seen in Experiment I, 
indicating that of the 2 factors shock has the 
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greater effect in abetting the ulcer suscepti- 
bility. 

Discussion. The ulcer abetting effect of 
shock is amply corroborated by both experi- 
mental and clinical evidence. Moon® lists 
gastric erosions and ulcers as a pathological 
feature of shock of any kind. Price" et al. 
in their studies on post-hemorrhagic shock 
observed subserous and submucous hemor- 
rhages with bleeding into the lumen of the 
gastrointestinal tract in occasional dogs djdng 
wthout therapy. Blalock® has observed the 
same gastrointestinal tract findings in his 
dogs following post-hemorrhagic shock. 

The above-mentioned investigators and 
others agree that the characteristic physiologic 
responses to a large blood loss in surviving 
animals are anemia, hemodilution, and vaso- 
constriction. Our observations indicate that 
the factors of anemia and hemodilution are 
common to the dogs in both Exp. I and II, 
yet there is a pronounced difference in the 
ulcer incidence indicating to us that the ulcer 
abetting effect of post-hemorrhagic shock is a 
vascular one, namely, vasoconstriction. Klem- 
perer® ct al. in studying the gastrointestinal 
manifestations of shock in humans has 
claimed to be able to reproduce in animals 
all of the pathology seen in their autops}’- 
material bj"^ causing visceral vasospasm by 
repeated intraperitoneal injection of epi- 
nephrine. Likewise the potent ulcer abetting 
effects of adrenalin-in-beeswax and pitressin- 
in-beeswax have been studied in this laboratory 
by Baronofsky and Wangensteen.*® It was 
their conclusion that the chronic arterial 
spasm invoked by epinephrine or pitressin 
produces local areas of anemic gastric mucosa 

V. H., SliocTc: Its Dynamics, Occurrence, 
and Managemcnl, 1942, I.ea and Febipor, Phila- 
delpbia. 

I Price, P. B., Hanlon, C. It., Loiijimirc, W. P., 
and Metcalf, IV., Johns IToplins Tlospital SuU., 
1941, CD, 327. 

S Blalock, A., Arch. Surg., 1934, 29, S37. 


which then became susceptible to the acid- 
peptic activity of the gastric juice. A some- 
what analogous condition also studied in thb 
laboratory is the production of ulcers and 
erosions by plugging the end vessels of the 
upper gastrointestinal tract with the intra- 
venous injection of fat.*® Knisely** ct al 
have demonstrated in healthy unanesthetized 
human blood donors the intense vasoconstric- 
tion that occurs in the arteries, arterioles and 
capillaries of the bulbar conjunctiva following 
a moderate blood loss. Reasoning from the 
demonstrated role of hemoconcentration*® in 
aiding and abetting the ulcer diathesis, it 
might be e.xpected that hemodilution would 
have a potent analogous effect, but such does 
not appear to be true in our experience, for 
the dogs .in Exp. II show a fairly uniform 
degree of hemodilution without a striking in- 
crease in their ulcer incidence. 

Conclusions. The factors of post-hemor- 
rhagic anemia and shock are evaluated in re- 
lation to their effect on the histamine-provoked 
ulcer in dogs. Our evidence indicates that 
anemia and hemodilution occurring without 
shock is a mild ulcer abetting factor. How- 
ever, post-hemorrhagic shock, even of rela- 
tively brief duration aids and abets the ulcer 
susceptibility most likely through its vaso- 
constrictor effect on the small blood vessels 
with resultant localized anemic areas in the 
mucosa. 

The combined effects of post-hemorrhagic 
anemia and shock on the ulcer diathesis are 
synergistic in that together the\' give a higher 
incidence of histamine-provoked ulcer than 
does either alone. 

e Klemperer, P., Penner, A., .■md Bornlieim, A., 
.4m. J. Dig. Dis., 1940, 7, 410. 

10 Baroiiofskv, I., and IVaiiKcn.steen, O. H., 
Bull. Jm. Coll, of Surgeons, February, ]94.">. 

11 Knisely, M. H., Bloch, E. H.. Eliot, T. .S.. and 
Warner, E., Science, 1947, 100, 431. 

la Friesen, S. R., and Wanpensteen, O. II., Pi;oe. 
Soc. Exp. Bioi.- .\N'd Mkd., 1947, 04. .SI. 
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The observation was made in the course of 
other studies that rather frequently obviously 
senile dogs given histamine-in-beeswax injec- 
tions develop severe peptic ulcers rapidly. 

Method. Forty-seven dewormed healthy 
mongrel dogs were divided on the basis of 
their age into 3 groups. All dogs were sub- 
jected to histamine-in-beeswax injection after 
the method of Code and Varco.^ Except 
where noted othenvise, all animals received a 
daily intramuscular injection of 30 mg of 
histamine-base-in-wax in the evening. At the 
time of the injection food pans were removed 
Until the following morning. Unless the dogs 
died they were sacrificed by intravenous 
sodium pentothal 12 hours after the last his- 
tamine injection. 

Group I. Senile dogs: consisted of 14 
animals 10 years old or older ranging in 
weight from 17 to 66 lbs. 

Group II. Jiature dogs: consisted of 13 
animals of comparable size from 1J4 to S 
.'■ears of age. 

Group III. Pups; consisted of 20 animals 
fom 3 to 8 months of age and ranging in 
weight from 8 to 22 lbs. 

All animals were fed a stock diet of vitamin 
enriched dog biscuit kibbles supplemented by 
ally fresh horse meat and milk. In addition 
t e animals in Group I were fed the above diet 
pus a dailjf supplement of vitamins* for 
'arjing periods up to 6 weeks before hista- 
u'lne stimulation was begun in order to assay 
i ^effects of im proved nutrition. 

^ Supporlrd hr n grant from tlic Surgical Stiul.v 
'•''I'tinn of tlic Tlnited States Public Health Service, 

‘c .lohn and ^tar.v I?. Marklc Foundation, and the 
- i^ffustus Ij, Searlo Fund for Surgical Re.search. 

I National Cancer Trainee. 

‘Code, C. F., and Varco, R. L., Pkoc, Soi'. E.xr. 
‘uou Axi> Mrn., .j^r, 

y* ^ tn.OOO units, too mg a.sciirbic acid. 

“• n, 1,000 units, 4 g brewer’s veast, dailv to 
Mcll dog. 


In determining the ages of animals, we ob- 
tained where possible the actual ages from the 
original owners. In addition no dogs were 
used unless one of us (C.W.L.) familiar with 
the veterinary literature concerning canine 
ageing and two experienced animal caretakers 
unanimously agreed on a dog’s approximate 
age, which was then recorded before the e.x- 
periment began. The changes associated with 
canine ageing from birth to senile decay with 
particular emphasis on the teeth have been 
described in detail by Kirk,^ by Sisson, by 
Garbutt,' and by Ellenberger and Baum.'’’ 

•■Ml dogs had a blood sample drawn initially’ 
for a hemoglobin and hematocrit determina- 
tion. Also at least once while on histamine- 
in-w'ax stimulation each dog had a fasting 
sample aspirated from the stomach to deter- 
mine the free and total acid levels. 

Results. In Group I, consisting of 14 senile 
dogs given a daily intramuscular injection of 
30 mg of histamine base in beeswax for 5 con- 
secutive days or less, 9 dogs showed typical 
gastric or duodenal ulcers. .Also within this 
period of 5 days, 4 of these 9 animals with 
ulcer died of a perforation. Four additional 
dogs in this group showed multiple gastro- 
duodenal erosion.^. Only 1 animal in this age 
group had a negative gastrointestinal tract at 
the time of sacrifice. 

In Group II consisting of 13 dogs of mature 
age given the same dose of histamine in bees- 
wax intramuscularly for 5 day's and then sacri- 
ficed, 2 animals showed a duodenal ulcer and 
1 showed a single duodenal erosion. The other 
10 dogs had negative gastrointestinal tracts. 

- Kirk, H., The Vrlrriiinry Her., 15)4.1, .”7, 212. 

•a Sisson, R.. The .■Inntrimu of the Domestic .tni- 
mats. W. B. S.umdorF f’o. 1014. 

vii.'irbutt. It. ■!.. Disriiscs am! Surgrrii of the 
Do,/;. Orange .1 H<1<1 PiiWisbing Co., Iiu*., HMS, Now 
York. N. y. 

■'Ellenberger. W., .iint B:imn, H., .tnalomic rirs 
nuni1r.<t, ISOl, P.’iui P.'ire.v, Berlin. 
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TABLE I. 


TJleer Protlucfion in Bclation to Dog Ago, 

(A daily intramuscular histamine-in-hccswax injection for 5 dava.) 


Age miigc (yrs) 

Dose histamiiio 
hasc — iiig/dny 

No. of (logs 

Ko. ulecr and/or 
orosion 

■Tr 


Over 10 

.10- 

14 

13* 

03 


114 to i5 

30 

13 

3 

23 


Loss 1 

30 

10 

1 

10 


Loss 1 

15 

10 

1 

10 



* 4 dogs died of perforated ulcer. 


When daily intramuscular injections of 30 
mg of histamine-base-in-beeswax are given to 
normal healthy dogs of medium age, 40 days 
(or an average of 23 days) are necessary to 
produce ulcer with regularity." 

Group III consists of 20 pups of which 10 
were given 30 mg of histamine-base-in-wax 
daily as in the above groups and 10 were given 
IS mg of the histamine base. .‘Mthough the 
body weights of these pups averaged to 
of the weights of the mature and senile dogs, 
only 2 pups out of the 20 developed an ulcer. 
The other 18 had negative gastrointestinal 
tracts at sacrifice. These results are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

Because of the strong evidence suggesting 
a vascular etiology for peptic ulcers occurring 
for the first time in old patients, we made a 
careful search in these animals for arterio- 
sclerosis but found none grossly or micro- 
scopically. We did, however, find microscopic 
evidence of degenerative changes in practically 
all dogs in Group I from whom satisfactory 
sections were obtained. The spleen showed 
the most consistent changes with senile 
atrophy manifested by a decrease to virtual 
disappearance of the lymphoid follicles and a 
relative increase in prominence and quantity 
of the trabeculae due to shrinkage in the size 
of the spleen. The other organ showing the 
most consistent changes was the liver which 
showed varying changes from severe chronic 
passive congestion with central hepatic at- 
rophy (Dog. No. 86) to severe fatty infiltra- 
tion (Dog No. 2). The severity of the liver 
changes did not appear to be correlated with 
the severity of the peptic ulceration in our 

0 Hay. L. .T., Varco, R. L., Code, C. F., and 
Waagcnstcen, 0. II., Surff., oart Oh.it., 1942, 

7.5, 170, 


series of dogs but was correlated with the time 
the dogs were fed stock diet before histamine 
was started. .As would be expected the senile 
dogs showed a relative anorexia, eating much 
less Oian the younger animals in proportion 
to size. .All animals e.\hibit anorexia coin- 
cidental with development of an ulcer on 
histamine stimulation. 

The fresh stomach weights of all sacrificed 
animals were recorded at autopsy' and when 
this weight was plotted against the dogs’ body 
weight on a graph the animals again divide 
themselves into the same 3 groups as on the 
basis of the age with pups having the heaviest 
stomach weights in proportion to body weight 
and the senile dogs the lightest with the 
weights of the mature dogs’ stomachs lying 
between. Ws take this finding as corrobora- 
tion of the correctness of our criteria for 
judging age. 

Only 1 dog showed a borderline anemia 
in Group I (10.3 g with a hematocrit of 34). 
This animal was fed a supplemented diet for 
6 weeks before histamine injections were 
started but died after the fifth injection with 
a perforated duodenal ulcer. 

Discussion. It is of interest that in c.xam- 
ining the stomachs and duodenums of over 
900 healthy dogs. Ivy” found only one animal 
with a spontaneous ulcer. This stomach, he 
states, was taken from an “old emaciated 
dog.” We have no direct proof that some of 
our senile dogs did not have an ulcer before 
we gave them histamine except to s.ay that 
even in old dogs in our own e.xperiencc spon- 
taneous ulcer has not been observed. 

It is likewise of interest to note that the 
puiis showed a greater resistance to ulcer 
formation in spite of the fact that on the basis 

" Ivv, A. C, Arch. Inf. 1920. Uli, 6. 
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of weight they were given a considerably 
larger dose of histamine. 

Similar gradations of susceptibility in re- 
lation to age have been reported for other 
conditions such as anoxia (Glass^ et al., 
Chang'’) for cardiac sub-endothelial hemor- 
rhages (Visscher^® ct al.), for myocardial 
lesions from digitalis (Barnes**^ et al.) and 
for certain drugs (Bastedo).^- Moreover, 
there is evidence'^ that with advancing years 
the autonomic nervous mechanisms for the 
control of homeostasis become less efficient 
resulting in a vagus preponderance in old age. 

The senile dogs in this series were 10 years 
old or older, which age, according to veterin- 
aria.ns- is equivalent to a human age of 70 
years. The occurrence of peptic ulcers for 
the first time in humans in this age is not 
unusual. Klingenstein''* observed that over 
one-half of the patients over SO with proved 
gastroduodenal ulcer had the first onset of 
symptoms past the age of 50. Likewise 

s Glass, H, G., Snyder, F. F., and Webster, E., 
Am. ,r., Thysioh, 1944, 140, 009. 

« Chang, T. T., Luftfahrtmedizin, 1937-38, 2, 
239. 

'nVissclier, M. B,, .and Henschel, A., Am. Heart 

194.*), 30, 592. 

Bearing, W. II., Barnes, A. R., and Essex, H. 
B., Am. Heart J., 1943, 25, 048. 

'-Bastedo, W. A., Materia Afediea, PUarmacnl- 
^mt and Ilterapcniic.'!, 4th Edition, 1937, W. B. 
Saunders Co., Pliiladelplii.a. 

’■’Wliite, J. C., and Smitlnvick, B. H., The Au- 
tonomic Xerrous Slistem, 1945, p. 08, The Mac- 
uiiilan Co., New York. 


ileymr and Saphir’" have pointed out that old 
people are likely to develop acute ulcers and 
succumb to hemorrhage and perforation even 
with very low acid levels especially' following 
major surgery, febrile disease, or cardiac 
disease. These clinical observations would 
suggest that in the genesis of ulcers, particu- 
larly in the aged, factors that have to do with 
mucosal resistance to digestion are at least 
as important as acid-pepsin levels, hluch the 
same seems to hold true for these dogs inas- 
much as the fasting gastric acidities of as- 
pirated juice while on histamine-in-beeswax 
stimulation were the same in Groups I, II, 
and III. (Range 60-100° free acid for all 
groups). 

The present study is of practical importance 
for those investigators studying the ulcer 
problem experimentally for it indicates that 
in using the histamine-in-beeswax technic, or 
more than likely any other ulcer-producing 
method, one should compare only dogs of the 
same approximate age. 

Conclusion. There is a gradation on the 
basis of age in susceptibility to histamine- 
induced ulcer in the upper gastrointestinal 
tract of dogs. The oldest dogs exhibit the 
greatest incidence of ulcers and the pups from 
3 to 8 months show the greatest resistance 
with the dogs of mature age intermediate in 
their susceptibility to ulcer formation. 

H Klingcnstcin, P., .7. Mt. .Hiiiai Hn.sp., Xch- 
York, 1940-41. T, 432. 

l-*> Meyer, J., .niicl .Sapliir, O., A m. ,7. Dig. Din.. 
1943, 10, 28. 
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In view of the wasting of muscle which is 
characteristic of progressive muscular dys- 
trophy, it seemed probable that there might 
he an increased urinary excretion of minor 

* Cdmmunicntkin No. 129. 


Muscular Dystrophy." 

(Introduced by Philip L. Harris.) 

Products, Inc.^ Uochr.ster^ X.Y. 

nitrogenous products in addition to creatine, 
c.g., free amino acids. On studying the urine 
from patients suffering from progressive mus- 
cular dystrophy we found that there was a 
generalized aminoaciduria characterized bv 


Hugh .A. Risley. 

Labnratoric.1 of Vi.-ttillatinn 
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TABLE I. 


TJlocr Production in Relation to Dog Age. 

(A daily intramuscular histamine-iii-bceswax injection for ii days.) 


Ago range (yrs) 

Dose histamine 
base — mg/dar 

No. of dogs 

No. ulcer aiul/or 
erosion 

Tr 

Over 10 

30 

14 

13* 

03 

ly, to 5 

30 

13 

3 

23 

Less 1 

30 

10 

1 

10 

Less 1 

15 

10 

1 

10 


* 4 dogs died of perforated ulcer. 

When dail}’^ intramuscular injections of 30 
mg of histamine-base-in-beesivax are given to 
normal healthy dogs of medium age, 40 days 
(or an average of 23 days) are necessary to 
produce ulcer with regularity.® 

Group III consists of 20 pups of which 10 
were given 30 mg of histamine-base-in-wax 
daily as in the above groups and 10 were given 
15 mg of the histamine base. .Although the 
body weights of these pups averaged to 
of the weights of the mature and senile dogs, 
only 2 pups out of the 20 developed an ulcer. 
The other 18 had negative gastrointestinal 

tracts at sacrifice. These results are sum- 

« 

marized in Table I. 

Because of the strong evidence suggesting 
a vascular etiology for peptic ulcers occurring 
for the first time in old patients, we made a 
careful search in these animals. for arterio- 
sclerosis but found none grossly or micro- 
scopically. We did, however, find microscopic 
evidence of degenerative changes in practically 
all dogs in Group I from whom satisfactory 
sections were obtained. The spleen showed 
the most consistent changes with senile 
atrophy manifested by a decrease to virtual 
disappearance of the lymphoid follicles and a 
relative increase in prominence and quantity 
of the trabeculae due to shrinkage in the size 
of the spleen. The other organ showing the 
most consistent changes was the liver which 
showed varying changes from severe chronic 
passive congestion with central hepatic at- 
rophy (Dog. No. 86) to severe fatty infiltra- 
tion (Dog No. 2). The severity of the liver 
changes did not appear to be correlated with 
the severity of the peptic ulceration in our 

.T., Varco, R. HTc-xlo, F.. .md 
Wangensteen, 0. II., Gim., ami Ohst.. 1042. 

75, 170. 


series of dogs but was correlated with the time 
the dogs were fed stock diet before histamine 
was started. As would be e.xpected the senile 
dogs showed a relative anorexia, eating much 
less than the younger animals in proportion 
to size. -All animals exhibit anorexia coin- 
cidental with development of an ulcer on 
histamine stimulation. 

The fresh stomach weights of all sacrificed 
animals were recorded at autopsj' and when 
this weight was plotted against the, dogs’ body 
weight on a graph the animals again divide 
themselves into the same 3 groups as on tlie 
basis of the age with pups having the heaviest 
stomach weights in proportion to body weight 
and the senile dogs the lightest with the 
weights of the mature dogs’ stomachs lying 
between. AVe take this finding as corrobora- 
tion of the correctness of our criteria for 
judging age. 

Only 1 dog showed a borderline anemia 
in Group I (10.3 g with a hematocrit of 34). 
This animal was fed a supplemented diet for 
6 weeks before histamine injections were 
started but died after the fifth injection with 
a perforated duodenal ulcer. 

Discussion. It is of interest that in c.xam- 
ining the stomachs and duodenums of over 
900 healthy dogs. Ivy’ found only one animal 
with a spontaneous ulcer. This stomach, he 
states, was taken from an “old emaciated 
dog.” We have no direct proof that some of 
our senile dogs did not have an ulcer before 
we gave them histamine except to say that 
even in old dogs in our own experience spon- 
taneous ulcer has not been obsen'cd. 

It is likewise of interest to note that the 
pups showed a greater resistance to ulcer 
formation in spite of the fact that on the b.isis 

r A. r., .trc/i. Jnt. 1!'20, 2.5, 0, 
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of might they were given a considerably 
larger dose of histamine. 

Similar gradations of susceptibility in re- 
lation to age have been reported for other 
conditions such as anoxia (Glass* et al., 
Chang'*) for cardiac sub-endothelial hemor- 
rhages (Visscher^® et al.), for myocardial 
laions from digitalis (Barnes^^ et al.) and 
for certain drugs (Bastedo).'*" Moreover, 
there is evidence'® that with advancing years 
the autonomic nervous mechanisms for the 
control of homeostasis become less efficient 
raulting in a vagus preponderance in old age. 

The senile dogs in this series were 10 years 
old or older, which age, according to veterin- 
arians- is equivalent to a human age of 70 
years. The occurrence of peptic ulcers for 
the first time in humans in this age is not 
unusual. Klingenstein" observed that over 
on^half of the patients over 50 with proved 
gastroduodenal ulcer had the first onset of 
symptoms past the age of 50. Likewise 

^ Glass, H. G., Snydor, F. F., and Webster, E., 
J., Physiol, 1944, 140, 609. 

^^oCliang, T. T., Luftfahrtvicdizin, 1937-38, 2, 

’’’lissclier, M. B., and Hcnschcl, A., Am. Heart 

194.'), 30, 592. 

’■Dc.iring, W. H., Barnes, A. R., and Essex, H. 
L, Am. Heart J., 1943, 25, 048. 

’-Rastedo, IV. A., Materia Mcilica, Fhnrmacol- 
mt and Therapeutics, 4th Edition, 1937, W. B. 
Stiunders Co., Philadelphia. 

'“'Vliitc, J. C., and Sinithwick, R. II., The Au- 
Imwiie Xervous .Sy.stem, 1945, p. 08, The Mae- 
"lillaii Co., New York. 


Meyer and Saphir*® have pointed out that old 
people are likely to develop acute ulcers and 
succumb to hemorrhage and perforation even 
with very low acid levels especially following 
major surgery, febrile disease, or cardiac 
disease. These clinical observations would 
suggest that in the genesis of ulcers, particu- 
larly in the aged, factors that have to do itath 
mucosal resistance to digestion are at least 
as important as acid-pepsin levels. Much the 
same seems to hold true for these dogs inas- 
much as the fasting gastric acidities of as- 
pirated juice while on histamine-in-beeswax 
stimulation were the same in Groups I, II, 
and III. (Range 60-100° free acid for all 
groups). 

The present study is of practical importance 
for those investigators studying the ulcer 
problem experimentally for it indicates that 
in using the histamine-in-beeswax technic, or 
more than likely any other ulcer-producing 
method, one should compare only dogs of the 
same approximate age. 

Conclusion. There is a gradation on the 
basis of age in susceptibility to histamine- 
induced ulcer in the upper gastrointestinal 
tract of dogs. The oldest dogs exhibit the 
greatest incidence of ulcers and the pups from 
3 to 8 months show the greatest resistance 
with the dogs of mature age intermediate in 
their susceptibility to ulcer formation. 

1-1 Klingciistcin, P., J. JH. Hinai Hasp., New 
York, 1940-41, 7, 432. 

i.'> Meyer, .1., and Sapliir, O., Am. J. Dili. Dis.. 
1943, 10, 28. 
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In view of the wasting of muscle whicli is 
diaracteristic of progressive muscular dys- 
Ifophy. it seemed probable that there might 
an increased urinary excretion of minor 

* Communication No. 129. 


nitrogenous products in addition to creatine, 
c.g., free amino acids. On studying the urine 
from patients suffering from progre.ssive mus- 
cular dystrophy' we found that there was a 
generalized aminoaciduria characterized by 
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the excretion of a larger number of amino 
acids than is normally the case, accompanied 
in many instances by an excessive excretion 
of amino nitrogen. 

hleldolesi^ studied a number of cases of 
progressive muscular dystrophy and reported 
a decreased urinary excretion of nitrogen. 
However, results of recent studies by Milhorat 
and Tosconi,- and Shank, et al? of nitrogen 
metabolism in progressive muscular dystrophy 
have failed to demonstrate any significant 
abnormality. It seems evident, therefore, that 
any alteration in nitrogen metabolism is not 
apparent in the measurement of total nitrogen 
excretion. 

The use of partition chromatography to 
determine the distribution and excretion of 
urinar}^ amino acids has been developed by 
Dent.^ In a study of normal humans he 
usually found glj'’cine and alanine and oc- 
casionally one or two other amino acids. He 
applied this procedure to the determination 
of abnormalities in several patients with 
Fanconi syndrome. In a recent paper,® he 
reported more fully on Fanconi syndrome, 
in which he found a large number of amino 
acids and an increased level of amino nitrogen. 
In 2 of the patients, amino nitrogen excretion 
was not excessively high but a greater number 
of amino acids were being e.xcreted. 

We have applied this technique in a study 
of 32 samples** of urine which were obtained 
from patients who had been diagnosed as 
suffering from progressive muscular dj^strophy 
or related conditions. A portion of these were 
obtained by one or more voidings but about 
one-half represented 24-hour collections of 
urine. As indicated in Table I some of these 
patients were receiving therapy. The general 

1 Meldolesi, G., Policlinico, Sc:. Prat., 19.30, 43, 
1187. 

2 Milhornt, .A. T., .ind Tosc.nni, V., Arch. Xciirol. 
Psi/chiat.. 1939, 41, 1130. 

3 Sli. 3 nlc, K. E., Gilder, 11., .md noagl.nnd, C. L., 
Arch. Xctirol Psychint., 1944, -"S, 431. 

i Dent, C. E., Lancet, 1940, 2, 037. 

nDont, G. E., Biochem. J., 1947, 41, 240. 

** These samples n'erc obtained through the 
euurtesy of Dr. A. T. Milhorat of the Non- York 
Hospital and Drs. K. E. Mason and L. .T. Filer, 
Jr., of Strong Memorial Hospital, Eoelieslcr. 


diagnosis and an indication of the severity 
of the condition are given for each patient. 

The urines were chromatographed on filter 
paper employing the strip technique essential- 
ly as has been described b}' Dent.'* An 
aliquot of 0.025 ml was placed at a starting 
point on the strip. The adjacent end of the 
strip was placed in the solvent and remained 
there for IS to 23 hours. The strip was then 
air-dried, sprayed with a solution of ninhydrin 
and heated to 100°C for 15 minutes. Colored 
bands were obseri'ed at the points where amino 
acids were to be found on the strip. Solvents 
employed were water-saturated solutions of 
phenol, butanol and a 50-50 mixture of 
lutidine and collidine. In many cases, strips 
were run in duplicate with satisfactory cor- 
respondence being obtained. 

Two methods were used for evaluating the 
developed paper strips. An arbitrarx’ notation 
was devised, in xvhich strips which showed a 
normal number of colored bands were desig- 
nated as “0”: those which showed a greater 
number or an unusual distribution were desig- 
nated by “1”; and strips xvhich showed an 
excessive number or very unusual distribution 
xvere designated as “2.” The results of this 
general analysis agreed with Table I where 
practically all of the pathological urines in- 
dicated e.xcessive amino-acid excretions when 
compared with normal urines. In addition to 
this general description, a numerical value 
was used which was arbitrarily set up as fol- 
lows: The color intensity of a given band 
on the strip was visual!}^ estimated from ‘T’ 
to “5” where “1” represented the faintest band 
obserx'able and “5” represented an inlenscl}' 
colored band. If the color intensity of eacli 
band is multiplied by its width in cm, the 
sum of these products for a given solvent ■will 
be designated the dw value. It is felt that 
this d-u! value, although entirely arbitrary, 
gives a useful estimate of the dispersion .and 
concentration of the individual amino acids 
appearing as bands on the paper strip. .A 
normal human urine gives d-w values less than 
6 or 8. As may be seen from the data re- 
corded in Table I, in most c,ases the dw values 
for the patients xvith progressive muscular 
dj'strophy ivere greater than 10 and in .'omc 
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TABLE I. 


Uriiinry Excretion of AmiTio Acids in Progresstve Musciilnr Dystrophy and Bpiated Coiiditioiis. 


Pi.ugnosis 

No. of 
patient 

Creatinci 

excretion 

dw 

value 

Ainino-N 

mg/ml 

No. of llegrcoof 

spots aminoaciduria 

Progressive iluscular Dystroptiy 

Pscudoliypcrtroptiic Tvpe 

Far advanced 

201* 

+ 

23 

1.14 

35 High 

Adv.aiiced 

1S9 

+ 

oo 

1.39 

14 ” 


19,9* 

4' 

21 

0.49 

9 Moderately higli 

Moderately Advanced 

109* 

— 

4 

0.23 

8} Normal 

211 

+ 

10 

0.29 

12 Iligti 



4* 

12 

0.42 

30 Modcratclv liigh 


2.10 

-f- 

11 

0.43 

10 ” ” 

Eatlv 

IGS* 

— 

.1 

0.59 

S{ Normal 

Facio-Scapuio-irumeral True 

Advancod 

155* 

— 

11 

0.49 

Morierntclv high 

Moderate 

107 

+ 

20 

0.S5 

14 High 

Earlv 

157* 

— 

S 

0.39 

11* Modor.afetv high 


102* 

— 

7 

1.03 

lot ” ” 


105 

— 

5 

0.22 

S Normal 

Ollier Types 

Far advanced 

197* 

4* 

25 

0.51 

11 High 

Advanced 

101* 

— 

20 

1.02 

ISt ” 


101 

— 

21 

0.44 

14 ” 


150* 

— 

8 

0.30 

12t ” 


15 S 


15 

0.5S 

9 Modcratclv liigh 


154* 

— 


0.4 S 

Of ” ” 

Moderately advanced 

1.52 

— 


0.71 

13 High 

33 •’ 

1,51 

— 

10 

0.02 


100 

— 

7 

0.44 

13 " 


104 

— 

15 

0.41 

8 Modcratclv high 


100 

— 

15 

0.45 

7 » » 1 > 


19.S* 

+ 

9 

0.37 

4 Normal 


102 

+ 

14 

0.22 

7 Moderately high 


199* 

+ 

21 

0.71 

Moderate 

194 

4“ 

8 

0.39 

0 

I'crmatoinvositis 

Far advanced 

190 

+ 

15 

1..54 

0 Moderately higli 

Farlv 

191 

+ 


0.18 

4 Normal 

Amyotoniu Concouitu 

Inr advanced 

190* 


0 


11 High 

Myotonlu Atroniea 

Mnderate 

200* 

0 

«) 

o.os 

3 Normal 

Monnal Unmans 

202 

0 

7 

0.25 

5 ” 


213 

0 

it 

0.18 

1 ” 


0 0*1 

0 

1.5 

0.10 

» J 


221 

0 

5.3 

0.28 

0 ” 


225 

0 

2.4 

0.20 

4 ’• 


* I'.'itU'iits receiving therapy. 

i Samples run after prolongcil storage, + intiieates creatine excretion; 0, no creatine; and — , no 
satisfactory dotermination. 

* Two dimensional ehrmnatogranis avere secured only after several months storage at O'C under 
I'lyniol. 


cases over 20. .'Xny value over 10 indicates 
au increased urinary excretion of free amino 
acids. Normal urines were chromatographed 
and the amino-acid distribution was similar 
to that dc.scribed by Dent.'* 

Two-dimensional partition cltromatography 
■A'as also employed, which resembles the strip 
method except that a second solvent is run 
at right angles to the first, giving a two-di- 


mensional distribution of spots on a rectangu- 
lar sheet of filter paper. We employed phenol 
saturated with water as the .solvent for the 
first run. followed by 24-hour air drying and 
subsequent development in a 50-30 mix- 
ture of lutidine and collidine saturated with 
water. The sheets were then dried at room 
temperature, sprayed with ninhydrin and 
he.ated as before. The use of lutidine-collidine 
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the excretion of a larger number of amino 
acids than is normally the case, accompanied 
in many instances by an excessive excretion 
of amino nitrogen, 

Meldolesi^ studied a number of cases of 
progressive muscular dystrophy and reported 
a decreased urinary excretion of nitrogen. 
However, results of recent studies by Itlilhorat 
and Tosconi,- and Shank, et al? of nitrogen 
metabolism in progressive muscular dystrophy 
have failed to demonstrate any significant 
abnormality. It seems evident, therefore, that 
any alteration in nitrogen metabolism is not 
apparent in the measurement of total nitrogen 
excretion. 

The use of partition chromatography to 
determine the distribution and excretion of 
urinary amino acids has been developed by 
Dent.^ In a study of normal humans he 
usually found glycine and alanine and oc- 
casionally one or two other amino acids. He 
applied this procedure to the determination 
of abnormalities in several patients rvith 
Fanconi syndrome. In a recent paper,’ he 
reported more fully on Fanconi syndrome, 
in which he found a large number of amino 
acids and an increased level of amino nitrogen. 
In 2 of the patients, amino nitrogen excretion 
was not excessively high but a greater number 
of amino acids rvere being e.xcreted. 

We have applied this technique in a study 
of 32 samples** of urine which were obtained 
from patients who had been diagnosed as 
suffering from progressive muscular dj'strophy 
or related conditions. A portion of these were 
obtained by one or more voidings but about 
one-half represented 24-hour collections of 
urine. As indicated in Table I some of these 
patients were receiving therapy. The general 

1 Mcltiolesi, G,, Polirlinico, Sc:. Prat,, 1030, -13, 

ns7. 

2 Jlilliorat, A. T., and Toscani, V., .Ire?!. Xcurol. 
Pslichiat.. 1930, 41, 1130. 

a Shank, R. E., Gilder, H., .and Iloagland, C. L., 
Arch. Xcurol. Psychiat., 1944, 02, 431. 

•I Dent, C. E., Lancet, 1940, 2, 0.37. 

nDent, C. E., Piochem. J., 1947, 41, 240. 

•* These sample.s were obtained thronph the 
courtesy of Dr. A. T. Milhorat of the New York 
IIospit.ll .ind Drs. K. E. Mason and h. .T. Filer, 
Jr. of Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester. 


diagnosis and an indication of the severity 
of the condition are given for each patient. 

The urines were chromatographed on filter 
paper employing the strip technique essential- 
ly as has been described by Dent.^ An 
aliquot of 0.025 ml was placed at a starting 
point on the strip. The adjacent end of the 
strip was placed in the solvent and remained 
there for IS to 23 hours. The strip was then 
air-dried, sprayed with a solution of ninhydrin 
and heated to 100°C for 15 minutes. Colored 
bands were obsen-ed at the points where amino 
acids were to be found on the strip. Solvents 
employed were water-saturated solutions of 
phenol, butanol and a 50-50 mixture of 
lutidine and collidine. In many cases, strips 
were run in duplicate with satisfactory cor- 
respondence being obtained. 

Two methods were used for ei'aluating the 
developed paper strips. An arbitrarj^ notation 
was devised, in which strips which showed a 
normal number of colored bands were desig- 
nated as “O”; those which showed a greater 
number or an unusual distribution were desig- 
nated by “1”; and strips which showed an 
excessive number or very unusual distribution 
were designated as “2,” The results of this 
general analysis agreed with Table I where 
practically all of the pathological urines in- 
dicated excessive amino-acid excretions when 
compared with normal urines. In addition to 
this general description, a numerical value 
was used which was arbitrarih' set up <ns fol- 
lows; The color intensity of a given band 
on the strip was visually estimated from “1” 
to “5” where “1” represented the faintest band 
observable and “5" represented an intensely 
colored band. If the color intensity of e.adi 
band is multiplied by its width in cm, the 
sum of these products for a given solvent will 
be designated the die value. It is felt that 
tliis dw value, although entirely arbitrary, 
gives a useful estimate of the dispersion and 
concentration of the individual amino acids 
appearing as bands on the paper strip. .A 
normal human urine gives dw values lcs.s than 
6 or S. As may be seen from the data re- 
corded in Table I, in most cases the div values 
for the patients with progres-rive mu.scular 
dj’strophy were greater than 10 and in some 
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dj'strophy. In our work, we used a modified 
creatine determination using the technique 
of partition chromatography.® Those patients 
fi'ho excreted urines which do not show in- 
creased amino acid e.xcretion likewise failed 
to show any significant creatine excretion as 
measured by this technique. 

The amino nitrogen excretion normally 
represents only 2-4% of the total nitrogen 
e.rcretion. It is evident that it would take an 
extremely large increase in amino nitrogen 
to raise significantly the value for total 
nitrogen as measured in the usual fashion. 
On the basis of the samples which are re- 
ported it would seem evident that these urines 
should be considered by all factors cited, that 
is, general description, dtv value, number of 
spots, and milligrams of amino nitrogen ex- 
cretion per ml. Comparison of the results of 
these various methods on urines from patients 
ivith progressive muscular dystrophy indicates 
that in many instances a generalized amino- 
aciduria is present. A general correspondence 
is observed betxveen the data obtained by 
partition chromatography and that obtained 
t)y chemical amino nitrogen determination, 
i>iit it is not close enough for the methods to 
feplace one another. The number of amino 
acids excreted by a patient as indicated by 
5he spots in two-dimensional paper chroma- 
tography is probably the most useful of the 
Several determinations. It is possible for a 
patient to have a normal level of urinary 
amino nitrogen and still have a urine that 
Would be characterized by an abnormally high 

s .Vinos, S. I?., and Itisloy. H. .V., to bo pub- 
lishod. 


excretion of certain amino acids. If the 
number of amino acids were large but the 
concentration of each were low', the total 
amino-nitrogen e.xcretion would remain within 
normal limits. Details on the excretion of 
the individual amino acids in urines from 
humans with progressive muscular dystrophy 
will appear in a subsequent communication. 

Summary. Tw'O methods, partition chroma- 
tography and chemical amino nitrogen de- 
termination, have been employed in a study 
of the amino-acid excretions of 32 patients 
diagnosed as suffering from progressive 
muscular dystrophy and closely related con- 
ditions. In the case of progressive muscular 
dystrophy, partition chromatography^ indica- 
ted that both the number and the concentra- 
tion of amino acids excreted were in many 
cases considerably above the normal limits. 
In addition, the results of amino nitrogen 
determinations indicated that some of these 
patients showed values far above normal 
limits and the majority were somewhat greater 
than normal. 

Early muscular dystrophies, particularly of 
the facio-scapulo-humeral tyiDe, did not exhibit 
as marked an excretion of amino acids as the 
more advanced cases with or without 
pseudohypertrophic muscle symptoms. Data 
on the amino acid excretion of 2 cases of 
dermatomyositis and one each of amyotonia 
congenita and myotonia atropica were ob- 
tained. 

On the basis of these observations it is 
concluded that progressive muscular dys- 
trophy is characterized by a generalized 
aminoaciduria. 
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PHENOL 


Fic. 1, 

Two-dimensional Ciironiatograni of tlrine in Progressive Museiilar Dystropliy. 

T/ie color intensity is indicated by numbers “i” to “3” (deepest coior) 
as described in the text. Unnumbered spots have a color intensity of “1.” 
Tlie spots were purple will) the exception of one yellow (T) and two reddisb 
(R) ones. 


in preference to collidine alone was suggested 
by Dent.® 

Our results with normal individuals cor- 
respond with those obtained by Dent,'' 
Normal urine generally yields 2 or 3 spots 
in the two-dimensional technique and rarely 
more than 4. As shown in Table I, patients 
with progressive muscular dystrophy yield 
numerous spots indicating the excretion of a 
large number of amino acids. Eight amino 
acids represents an excretion which is moder- 
ately abnormal, and the appearance of 10 or 
more amino acids indicates a definitely patho- 
logical condition. In Fig. I is shown a dia- 
gram of a two-dimensional chromatogram of 
urine from a patient with progressive 
muscular d.vstrophy. The multiplicity of 
spots indicates an excessive excretion of 
amino acids. 

In order to estimate the total amount of 
amino-acid excretion, the determination of 
amino nitrogen was performed on all urines 
bv the method of Albanese and Irby.‘ This 

c. E., private eomrrurniealion. 


method depends upon the iodometric de- 
termination of copper obtained by filtration 
of the soluble amino acid copper salts. 
.•\lbanese and Irby reported an amino nitrogen 
output of 200-700 mg per 24 hours in normal 
humans. This method yields high values 
when polypeptides are present and occasional- 
ly low values because certain of the amino 
acid copper salts are comparatively insoluble. 
.As a result only partial correspondence was 
observ'ed with the data obtained by partition 
chromatography. However, as may be seen 
in Table I, many of the values of amino 
nitrogen e.xcrclion are significantly higher than 
those observed in normal humans. An ex- 
cretion of 0.50 mg amino nitrogen per m! or 
greater can be considered a.s an e.xxessive 
e.xcretion of amino nitrogen. 

Urine of patients suspected of having 
muscular dystrophy Ls u.soally analyzed for 
creatine content. The finding of creatimiria- 
would substantiate a clinical diagnosis of 

r .-t., and IrJ/v, V.. .1. /*))>/. 

1P44, 1, 5S;t. 
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produced by the organisms. Chick assays and 
quantitative analyses by the method of Tren- 
ner and Bacher' developed for vitamin Ki 
proved that the yield of vitamin Ke from 
the autolyzed bacilli is not significantly altered 
when the nutrient is previously extracted with 
ether. Furthermore biological assav's on the 
nutrient itself indicated that not more than 
lOfo of the vitamin present in the final 
culture can be introduced from this source. 

The synthesis of a substance with K activity 
during putrefaction of fish meal and rice bran 
was first pointed out by Almquist and Stok- 
sfad.® It was found later that species of 
bacteria grown on the usual media also pro- 
duced an antihemorrhagic factor.'* No at- 
tempt, however, was made by these investiga- 
tors to isolate and characterize the active 
principle. The well-knoivn isolation of Kj 

rTrcnner and Baclior, J. Biol Clicm., 15*41, 137, 
745 . 


from putrefied fish meaP and this report of 
its isolation from the autolyzed cellular ma- 
terial of a spore-forming soil bacillus suggest 
that vitamin Ko is a bacterial metabolite. In 
this connection the observation of Woolley 
and McCarter^® that antihemorrhagic com- 
pounds as vitamin K concentrate, 2-methyl-l, 
4-naphthoquinone, and phthiocol stimulates 
the growth of Johne’s bacillus (Myco- 
bacterium paraiuberailosis) is noteworthy. 

Summary A substance has been isolated 
from the autolyzed cellular material of the 
spore forming soil organism Bacillus brevis 
which, by both chemical and biological e.x- 
amination, is identical with vitamin Ko. 

s Almquist and Stokstad, .1. Xiitrilioii, in.Sl!, 
12, 329. 

9 Almquist, Pentlpr, and Mocidr, Piior. .Sor. 
Ext. Biol, axd Men. 193S, 38, .33(1. 

lotVoollpy and McCarter, Pr.oc. Soc. E.xr. Biol. 
AXi) Med., 1940, 43, .357. 
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Effect of Amino Acid Deficiency on Rat Liver Before and After Partial 

HepatectomyP 

David Rapport, Attilio Canzanei.i.i, and Ruth Guild. 


From tJic Phnsiology Bciinrlmcni, Tufts 

Since the remaining portion of rat liver 
after partial hepatectomy regenerates to nor- 
mal size within 10 to 14 days it seemed of 
interest to see what effect a dietary deficiency 
of some essential amino acids might have on 
the formation of nucleic acids during this 
period of extremely rapid growth. 

Partial hepatectomy was performed on rats 
that had been fed diets whose protein content 
"’as exclusively casein, zein, or gelatin. The 
livers at the time of hepatectomy and 4 days 
later were analyzed for ribonucleic acid, 

* Aided by grunts from the Xutiomil Advis- 
ory Cancer Council Besc.irch Gr.onl.s Division, 
t’.S.IMl.S., !ind the Committee on Endocrinology, 
Mut’.omil Itoso.'ireh Connell. 


Collfflc Mrtlicnl Bclinni, llnsinii, 

desoxyribonucleic acid, tiyptophane, percent- 
age regeneration, total nitrogen and total 
solids. Values for ribonucleic acid (P.N..'V.) 
and desoxyribonucleic acid (D.N..A.) were 
obtained by the melliod of Schmidt and 
Thannhauser.^ The determination of tr\-pto- 
phane was made by the procedure of Horn 
and Jones.- The percentage regeneration of 
the liver after partial hepatectomy is the in- 
crease in weight of the remnant as percentage 
of the amount of tissue removed. Since, on 


I Sclimidt. Gcrli.'irdt, :iiid Tluinnlmm-or. .1., 
194.3, Ifil, S3. 

- Horn, M, .T., mtd .Tones. 1). B., J.U.C., 1943, 
J37, 1.33. 
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Isolation of Vitamin Ks from Cultures of a Spore-Forming Soil Bacillus, 
M. Tishler and W. L. Sampson. (Introduced by H. iMolitor). 

From Ihe Merck Research Laboratories and ihe Merck Institute for Therapeutic Lcscarch, 

Sahtcay, K. J. 


During the course of an investigation of 
the bactericidal substances obtained from a 
spore-forming soil bacillus, Bacillus brevis, 
described by Dubos and Cattaneo,’^ we ob- 
seiA'ed that ether extracts of the autolyzed 
bacilli gave a Dam-Karrer color reaction with 
alkali, characteristic of vitamin K.” When 
the oily residue obtained from the ether e.x- 
tracts was tested for antihemorrhagic activity 
in chicks" it was found to be fully effective 
at lOOy. 

The K principle present in this residue was 
readily isolated by the method of Fieser for 
the isolation of vitamin Ki from alfalfa con- 
centrates.^ Thus, according to this procedure 
8 g of the above residue was suspended in 75 
cc methanol to which was added 1 g of sodium 
hydrosulfite dissolved in 3 cc water. .A.fter 
shaking for 18 hours, the dihydrovitamin was 
taken into petroleum ether, washed with 1% 
aqueous potassium h 3 "droxide containing 
sodium hydrosulfite until the washings ivere 
colorless, extracted with Claisen’s alkali con- 
taining h}'drosulfite; and recovered from the 
bright yellow liquor by dilution vith water 
and extraction Math petroleum ether. As the 
reduced form of this K factor is somewhat 
more soluble than dihj'dro-vitamin Ki,'* the 
petroleum ether solution (2 cc) was chilled 
to -20°C, and the wax\’ solid which deposited 
was separated by centrifugation. .After wash- 
ing several times with petroleum ether b\' 
centrifugation at -20°C, -the white, waxy 
hydroquinone dissolved in anhydrous ether 
was oxidized with silver oxide in the presence 
of anh\'drous magnesium sulfate. On con- 
centrating the ether solution, a bright yellow 

1 Dxibos and Cattanco, J. F.xp. Med.. 70, 

249. 

2 Dam, Geiger, Glaviiul, P. Karrer, W. Karrcr, 
ItotliciiiM, and Solomon, Ilelv., 1939, 22, 310. 

3 Tishler nntl Sampson, J.A.C.S., 1939, 01, 2oC3. 


oil was obtained (80 mg) which crj'stallizcd 
after the addition of a few drops of cold ace- 
tone. By recrj’Stallization from a mixture of 
chloroform and methanol the product was 
obtained as microscopic, j'ellow platelets which 
was identified as idtamin by a comparison 
of its properties with those alreadj’ reported.^ 
The product melted at S2.S - 53.5°C (Found: 
C, 84.45; H, 9.99), and on reductive acetyla- 
tion the dihi'drodiacetate melting at 57 - 58'C 
was obtained (Found: C, 80.94; H, 9.86). In 
he.xane, the ultraviolet absorption indicates 
sharp maxima at 243, 249 (E','^,„= 520), 
260, 269 and a broad and less intense band 
at 310 to 340 with a maximum very close to 
325. A comparative chick assay of vitamin 
Kj with vitamin Ki is shown in Table I. These 
results are in excellent agreement with those 
previously reported.’’ 

Since ether extracts of the nutrient used 
for growing the organism (Bacto-Tr^ptonc, 
Difeo) were found to have some K activity, 
it was of interest to demonstrate whether the 
Ko present in the incubated culture is actually 


TABLE 1. 


Substance 

Dose, ftS 

Xo. of 
cliii'ks 

Clottiiip lime 
below min. 

Ki 

1 

0 

s 

K.. 

1 

n 

r» 


1..3 

0 

s 


2.0 

p 

;> 

Control 

0 

n 

all bO min. 


^F!CScr, J.A.C.S., 193.0, (It, 2501. 

3 MeKpc, Binklp.v, MacCorqiiodiilc, Tliaycr, and 
Doisy, J.A.C.a., 1939, «1, 129,"; Binkley. .Marf'or- 
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TABLE I. 


Analyses of Livers. 


Diet 

Total solids, 

% 

Xucleic acid pliospliorus 
mg/100 g wet wt 

Tryptophane, 
9c wet wt 

Total N, 
97 wet wt 

7c 

Ecgcncration 

'P.X.A. 

D.X.A.' 



At hepatectomy. 




Putina 

31 -t- 0.1' 

99 -4- 2.3 

23 ± 1.1 


3.45 -4- 0.07 



(9) 

(23) 

(25) 


(9) 


Casein 

29 -4- 0.2 

99 -4- 2.8 

23 ± 1.1 

0.25 -4- 0.01 

3.37 ± O.OS 



(IS) 

(15) 

(20) 

(15) 

(13) 


Zem 

30 ■+■ 1.0 

99 ± 1.7 

23 -4- 3.0 

0.22 -4- 0.01 

2.49 -4- 0.14 



(26) 

(13) 

(13) 

(11) 

(11) 


Gelat'n 

28-t- 1.0 

96 ± 1.7 

27 -4- 1.7 

.021 -4- 0.007 

3.07 -4- O.OS 



(21) 

(19) 

(19) 

(19) 

(15) 




After 

96 hr regeneration. 



Purina 

27 -4- 0.5 

111 -4- 1.5 

<>0 -4- 2 


2.97 -4- 0.07 

01 -4- 6,7 


(10) 

(iO) 

(9) 


(10) 

(10) 

I'liscin 

30 -4- 1.1 

115 -4- 3.4 

23 -4- 2.0 

0.22 ± 0.005 

3.17 -4- 0.12 

67 3.0 


(15) 

(10) 

(16) 

(14) 

(11) 

(16) 

Zein 

29 -4- 0.8 

98 -4- 2.2 

19 ± 1.2 

0.21 i 0.012 

2.36-4-0.11 

63 -4- 2.6 


(14) 

(13) 

(14) 

(10) 

(10) 

(23) 

Gelatin 

28 -4- 1.0 

109 -4- 3.0 

20 -4- 1.4 

0.19 ± 0.007 

2.94 -4- 0.14 

73 ± 4.5 


(15) 

(H) 

(ID 

(13) 

(11) 

(15) 


' Standard deviation of the mean. 

Figures in parentheses indicate the number of animals. 


In our experiments, however, the nitrogen 
concentration of the regenerated liver of 
rats on the casein diet, though somewhat 
lower than before hepatectomy, iras not sig- 
nificantly so except on a “Purina Chow” diet. 
On the 2 ein diet (but not on gelatin) we did 
observe a marked lowering of the nitrogen 
concentration in regenerating liver as com- 
pared with the casein control, the t value for 
this difference being 5.0. This is in line with 
the findings of Harrison and Long*" who 
reported that zein, gelatin and gliadin were 
inadequate for the restoration of liver protein 
following depletion by a 48 hour fast. They 
used liver nitrogen in mg per 100 g of body 
"'eight as a measure of cytoplasmic protein. 

Coiiclusiou. 1. The total weight and total 
solids of regenerated liver 96 hours after 
partial hepatectomy are unaffected by diets 
in which gelatin and zein are the sole sources 
of protein. 

2. On a casein diet, the regenerated liver 
has a higher P.X..\. content than the pre- 


"Brups, M., Drury. 1). D., anil Bnu's. M., 
■ireh. Path.. 10.10, J22. 0,'iS. 

'0 linrrisou, Helen C., niul Lnnjj, C. N. IL, 
'Mi.r.. 104,'., tfll, .SI.'i. 


hepatectomy liver. This is also true on a 
gelatin diet and on a purina chow diet, but 
not on a zein diet, indicating that the apparent 
stimulus to extra P.X..^. content normally 
induced in the regenerating liver, is inhibited 
by the lack of dietary lysine. There is no 
significant effect on the D.X'..A. content either 
before or after hepatectomy, on any of the 
diets. 

3. On gelatin and zein diets, the trypto- 
phane content of the pre-hepalectomy livers 
was only slightly less than on adequate diets; 
the same held true for the regenerating liver, 
indicating that the liver was capable of obtain- 
ing almost its normal content of needed 
tryptophane from other sources. 

4. In contrast to the constancy of the total 
solids, the total nitrogen of both the pre- 
hepatectomy and regenerating liver was sig- 
nificantly less on the zein diet than on the 
Purina chow, casein, and gelatin diets. This 
implies that on the zein diet, the decre.ases in 
nitrogen were associated with an increase in 
other constituents. On the basis of Kostcr- 
litz's (loc. cit.) results, this may have been 
glycogen. 

Wo arv indi'litod tn Porn I’roitm-ts Itofining 
Company for tin- "supply of rein. 
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the average, two-thirds of the liver is re- 
moved at partial hepatectomy, 

(Wt of liver after rcf;eneration 
— of tissue removed) 100 

% Regeneration = 

IVt of tissue removed 

Total solids were determined by drying the 
tissue to constant weight at 104°C. Micro- 
Kjeldahl with direct nesslerization was used 
for the nitrogen determinations. Differences 
were considered statistical!)^ significant when 
the Fischer t value exceeded 3.0. 

The basic control diet consisted of 25% 
casein, 50% sucrose, 20% Crisco, 5% salt 
mixture (Phillips and Hart^) and a vitamin 
supplement of 0.5 ml “Vi Penta Drops” 
(Roche) per kilo. In the test diets the casein 
was replaced by zein or gelatin. One group 
of rats was given their maintenance ration of 
“Purina Chow” during the experimental 
period. The rats were kept on the respective 
diets for 10 days, then partially hepatecto- 
mized by the removal of the left lateral and 
median lobes. The rats continued on their 
diets during the 96 hour period of regenera- 
tion following the hepatectomy and then were 
killed for the final analysis of the livers. The 
96 hour period was chosen because it has been 
shown that the most active cellular prolifera- 
tion occurs within 72 to 96 hours.^-'’ 

Results. (1) Pre-Hcpalectomhcd Liver. 
The total solids and both P.N.A. and D.N.A. 
were the same on the zein and gelatin diets 
as on casein and Purina, while the triyito- 
phane, though lower, was not greatly so. The 
total nitrogen on gelatin was also somewhat 
lower, though the significance was questiona- 
ble, but was markedly reduced on the zein as 
compared with the other diets. Kosterlitz and 
Campbell® observed that in rats on a diet of 
zein with added lysine or tryptophane there 
was a considerable loss of liver protein as 
measured by non-lipid, non-glycogen liver 
solids. In a later paper Kosterlitz' reported 
a similar finding with an ISfo gelatin diet, 
but he observed no change in total nucleic 
acid concentration of the liver. However, 

3 Phillips, P. H., .und Hart, E. B., .T.li.C., lOS.’i, 
ion, C57. 

4 Davidson, J. X., and Wamnouth, C.. Biorhem. 
J., 1944, 38, 3S5. 


when his results were calculated per 100 g 
initial body weight instead of per 100 g liver 
weight, decreases in protein, phospholipin and 
nucleic acid were found. From indirect 
evidence he suggests that only cytoplasmic 
P.N'..A. and not nuclear D.N..-\. is affected. 
Later, by direct determination, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz® found that the D.N..>\. content of 
liver tissue of rats, calculated for 100 g of 
initial body weight was not influenced by the 
protein content of the diet while P.N..A. was 
lost as had been previously suggested. 

(2) Regenerating Liver. The regenerating 
liver, after 96 hours, has, we find, the same 
content of total solids on all diets, and is un- 
changed from the pre-hepatectoniy liver. The 
concentration of D.Jv.A. in the regenerating 
livers of rats on the casein and purina diets 
was the same as that of the organ before 
hepatectomy. The P.K..A,. content, however, 
■was significantly greater. This differs from 
the observations of Davidson and M'aymouth'* 
who found no significant difference between 
the nucleoprotein of livers before and after 
partial hepatectomy. This extra mobilization 
of P.N.A. was observed also on a gelatin diet, 
but not when zein was the sole source of 
protein. The D.N.A. on these two diets was 
not significantly altered after hepatectomy. 

Our values for trvqjtophane in the re- 
generating livers of rats on all diets tended 
to be lower than that of liver before hepatecto- 
my, but not significantly so. In regenerating 
liver, the tr)’ptophane values were somewhat 
less on the zein and gelatin diets than on the 
control casein diets, yet the striking thing was 
that they were so nearly alike, in spite of the 
fact that tryptophane was lacking in 2 of 
the diets. 

Brues, Drury, and Brues® reported that the 
nitrogen content of regenerating liver after 
partial hepatectomy rose from a low value 
of 2.67% on the first day. but w.as still below 
normal (3.51%) well into the second week. 

Dralikin, D. L.. .f.n.C.. 194", 171, .1M. 

« Ko.storlitz, H. W., and CamplicU, Ro^a M., J. 
Physiol., 194ri-4n, 104, IGP. 

r Kosterlitz, H. W., J. Physiol., 1947, 100. 191. 

•s rampnell, R. M., and Kosterlitz. H. tV., .7. 
Phymol.. 1947, 100, IL’P. 
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TABLE I. 
Analyses of Livers. 


Met 

Total solids, 

% 

Xucleic acid phosphorus 
mg/lOO g wet wt 

Tryptophane, 
% wet ivt 

Total X, 97 

97 wet wt Ttcgciicrntion 

"p.X.A. 

D.X.A.' 



At hepatectomy. 




Farina 

31 ■+■ 0.1* 

99 -t- 2.3 

23 ± 1.1 


3.45 -f- 0.07 



(9) 

(25) 

(25) 


(9) 


Casein 

29 ■+■ 0.2 

99 2.8 

23 ± 1.1 

0.25 -t- 0.01 

3.37 ± 0.08 



(18) 

(15) 

(20) 

(15) 

(13) 


Zein 

30 1.0 

99 ± 1.7 

23 3.0 

0.22 0.01 

2.49 -+- 0.14 



(26) 

(13) 

(13) 

(11) 

(11) 


GelaFn 

28-^- 1.0 

96 d: 1.7 

27 -t- 1.7 

.021 -H 0.007 

3.07 -t- 0.08 



(21) 

(19) 

(19) 

(19) 

(15) 




After 96 hr regeneration. 



Farina 

27 -+- 0.5 

Ill -h 1.5 

OQ -V- O O 


2.97 -+- 0.07 

61 -+- 0.7 


(10) 

(10) 

(9) 


(10) 

(10) 

Casein 

30 -t- 1.1 

115 ± 3.4 

25 H- 2.0 

0.22 ± 0.005 

3.17 -t- 0.12 

67 3.5 


(15) 

(16) 

(i6) 

(14) 

(11) 

(16) 

Zein 

29 -t- 0.8 

98 -V- 2.2 

19 ± 1.2 

0.21 ± 0.012 

2.3G 0.11 

C3 -t- 2.6 


(14) 

(15) 

(14) 

(10) 

(10) 

(23) 

Gelatin 

28 1.0 

109 -t- 3.0 

20 1.4 

0.19 ± 0.007 

2.94 0.14 

/ 3 4.U 


(15) 

(IT) 

(IT) 

(13) 

(11) 

(15) 


* Standard deviation of tlic mean. 

Figures in parentheses indicate tlie numher of animals. 


In our e.yperiments, however, the nitrogen 
concentration of the regenerated liver of 
rats on the casein diet, though somewhat 
lower than before hepatectomy, ivas not sig- 
nificantly so except on a “Purina Chow” diet. 
On the zein diet (but not on gelatin) we did 
observe a marked lowering of the nitrogen 
concentration in regenerating liver as com- 
pared with the casein control, the t value for 
this difference being 5.0. This is in line with 
the findings of Harrison and Long*'’ who 
reported that zein, gelatin and gliadin were 
inadequate for the restoration of liver protein 
following depletion by a 48 hour fast. They 
used liver nitrogen in mg per 100 g of body 
"eight as a measure of cytoplasmic protein. 

Conclusion. 1, The total weight and total 
solids of regenerated liver 96 hours after 
partial hepatectomy are unaffected by diets 
'n which gelatin and zein are the sole sources 
of protein. 


On a casein diet, the regenerated liver 
as a higher P.N..\. content than the pre- 


■’rirups, A. M., Prury, P. P., and Brur?, M., 
-trrJ/. Path., 22, fiSS. 

niirrison, Helen C., nnd Lonp, f. X. IL, 

10.1,1^ i(ij_ 


hepatectomy liver. This is also true on a 
gelatin diet and on a purina chow diet, but 
not on a zein diet, indicating that the apparent 
stimulus to extra P.N.A. content normally 
induced in the regenerating liver, is inhibited 
by the lack of dietary lysine. There is no 
significant effect on the D.X.A. content either 
before or after hepatectomy, on any of the 
diets. 

3. On gelatin and zein diets, the trypto- 
phane content of the pre-hepatectomy livers 
was only slightly less than on adequate diets; 
the same held true for the regenerating liver, 
indicating that the liver was capable of obtain- 
ing almost its normal content of needed 
tryptophane from other sources. 

4. In contrast to the constancy of the total 
solids, the total nitrogen of both the pre- 
hepatectomy and regenerating liver was sig- 
nificantly less on the zein diet than on the 
Purina chow, casein, and gelatin diets. This 
implies that on the zein diet, the decreases in 
nitrogen were associated with an increase in 
other constituents. On the basis of Kostcr- 
litz’s (loc. cit.) results, this may have been 
glycogen. 

Wr arc indebted to Corn Products Rofiiunj: 
Company for the supply of zein. 
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the average, tvo-thirds of the liver is re- 
moved at partial hepatectomy, 

(Wt of liver after regeneration 
— of tissue renmved) 100 

Regeneration = 

, AVt of tissue removed 

Total solids were determined by drj’ing the 
tissue to constant weight at 104°C. Micro- 
Kjeldahl with direct nesslerization was used 
for the nitrogen determinations. Differences 
were considered statisticallj'- significant when 
the Fischer t value exceeded 3.0. 

The basic control diet consisted of 25% 
casein, 50% sucrose, 20% Crisco, 5% salt 
mixture (Phillips and Hart^) and a vitamin 
supplement of 0.5 ml “Vi Penta Drops” 
(Roche) per kilo. In the test diets the casein 
was replaced by zein or gelatin. One group 
of rats was given their maintenance ration of 
“Purina Chow” during the experimental 
period. The rats were kept on the respective 
diets for 10 daj’S, then partially hepatecto- 
mlzed by the removal of the left lateral and 
median lobes. The rats continued on their 
diets during the 96 hour period of regenera- 
tion following the hepatectomy and then were 
killed for the final analj’sis of the livers. The 
96 hour period was chosen because it has been 
shown that the most active cellular prolifera- 
tion occurs within 72 to 96 hours.'*’® 

Results. (1) Pre-Hcpatcctomizcd Liver. 
The total solids and both P.N..^. and D.N..A. 
were the same on the zein and gelatin diets 
as on casein and Purina, while the trjpto- 
phane, though lower, was not greatly so. The 
total nitrogen on gelatin was also somewhat 
lower, though the significance was questiona- 
ble, but was markedly reduced on the zein as 
compared with the other diets. Kosterlitz and 
CampbelF' observ’ed that in rats on a diet of 
zein with added lysine or tryptophane there 
was a considerable loss of liver protein as 
measured by non-lipid, non-glycogen liver 
solids. In a later paper Kosterlitz* reported 
a similar finding with an 18% gelatin diet, 
but he observed no change in total nucleic 
acid concentration of the liver. However, 

3 Pliillips, P. H., and Hart, E. R., J.B.C., 1P35, 
109, 657. 

* Davidson, .T. K., and AVaymontli, C., Biochrm. 
J., 1044, .‘18, 3S5. 


when his results were calculated per 100 g 
initial body weight instead of per 100 g liver 
weight, decreases in protein, phospholipin and 
nucleic acid were found. From indirect 
evidence he suggests that only cytoplasmic 
P.N..^. and not nuclear D.iS'..-\. is affected. 
Later, bj’ direct determination, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz® found that the D.N..A. content of 
liver tissue of rats, calculated for 100 g of 
initial body weight was not influenced by the 
protein content of the diet while P.N..'V. was 
lost as had been previously suggested. 

(2) Regenerating Liver. The regenerating 
liver, after 96 hours, has, we find, the same 
content of total solids on all diets, and is un- 
changed from the pre-hepatectom}' liver. The 
concentration of D.N..-^. in the regenerating 
livers of rats on the casein and purina diets 
was the same as that of the organ before 
hepatectomy. The P.N'.A. content, however, 
was significantly greater. This differs from 
the observations of Davidson and Waymouth'* 
who found no significant difference between 
the nucleoprotein of livers before and after 
partial hepatectomy. This extra mobilization 
of P.N.A. was observed also on a gelatin diet, 
but not when zein was the sole source of 
protein. The D.N..A. on these two diets was 
not significant!}' altered after hepatectomy. 

Our values for tr}'ptophane in the re- 
generating livers of rats on all diets tended 
to be lower than that of liver before hepatecto- 
my, but not significantly so. In regenerating 
liver, the tryptophane values were somewhat 
less on the zein and gelatin diets than on the 
control casein diets, yet the striking thing was 
that they were so nearly alike, in spite of the 
fact that tryptophane was lacking in 2 of 
the diets. 

Brues, Drury, and Brues” reported that the 
nitrogen content of regenerating liver after 
partial hepatectomy rose from a low \-alue 
of 2.67% on the first day. but was still below 
normal (3.51%) well into the second week. 

l>abkh^”D. D., .T.B.C., 1047, 171, .'iO.'.. 

I* Kostorlitz, n. W,, nnd C’.'implit’II, M., -1. 

Physiol.. 1943-46, 101, IfiP. 

i Kosterlitz, H. W., .7. Physiol., 1947, 100, 194. 
s C.iinpbcll. R. M., .nnii Kosterlitz, It. AV., .1. 
Physiol., 1947, 100, leP. 
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aminoazobenzene occurred. At the end of 
30 hours, 90% of the p-dimethylaminoazo- 
benzene initially added had disappeared and 
as much as 85% was accounted for in the 
form of the monomethyl derivative. There- 
after, the amount of p-monomethylaminoazo- 


benzene decreased. Small amounts of p- 
aminoazobenzene also were formed. The 
demethylation occurred only' during autoxida- 
tion; none was found when the oxidation was 
inhibited with tocopherol. 


16418 

Ergotoxine Hyper- and Hypothermia in Albino Rats.*' 

A. R. Buchanan, J, E. Roberts, and Benjamin E. Robinson. 

From the Department of Anatomy, Univerisity of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colo. 


In 1906 an alkaloid was isolated from ergot 
of rye by Barger and Carr^ and called ergo- 
toxine. A year later Barger and Dale- re- 
ported that "the high temperature at and 
after death seemed to be a characteristic 
fffect of fatal doses of ergotoxine.” Since 
these fundamental studies and throughout the 
^weeding 40 years, other alkaloids have 
hoen isolated and identified until at present 
ft) deal with 6 natural alkaloids of 
different composition, each with 2 isomers, 
■•toll and Hofmann® have shown that the 
compound called ergotoxine is not a uniform 
c emical substance, but a molecular complex 
® 3 alkaloids; ergocristine, ergocornine, and 
trgokryptine. 

Sollmann,^ in his discussion of the central 
Wrious system effects of ergotoxine as shown 
•' investigators, stated that the body 
^cmperalures of rabbits are raised from 3 to 
C by the intravenous injection of .5 to 
mg per kg of ergotoxine. Since there was 
I? ''f-c in decapitated animals, it was assumed 
at the action must be central, and that it 
1^0 ably involved both increased heat pro- 

Ijy a grant from t!ip Oflieo of N.'iv.’il 

'ftirRor, G., anil t’nrr, P. II., J. Chem. Foe. 
Uraulo,,). 1907, ni, 937 , 

-li.ugi.r. G., and Dale, II. II., Diochrm. J., 1007, 
-• CIO. 

•''toll, Hofmann, A., Heir. ehim. Acta., 

2 (!, 17 . 70 . 


duction and diminished heat loss. 

Goodman and Gilman,® on the other hand, 
considered the action of ergotoxine on the 
central nervous system, when administered in 
moderate amounts, to be variable and, as 
a rule, unimportant. They noted that large 
doses of ergotoxine, given intravenously in 
certain laboratory animals, produced marked 
e.xcitement, sham rage, and "other evidence of 
stimulation of central sympathetic centers.” 

Githens” found that cats responded to 
ergotoxine by' a rise of temperature, but that 
rats, mice and pigs exhibited falls in temper- 
ature. Youmans and Trimble” reported that 
ergotoxine produced practically no effect on 
body' temperature in dogs. Rothlin,*’ in dis- 
cussing the effect of the ergot alkaloids on 
temperature regulation, maintained that the 
action was of a central nature because it was 
suppressed by general anesthesia. Ergota- 
mine, which according to Sollmann,^ and 
Goodman and Gilman,® gives essentially the 

< Pollnianii, T., .1 .Mannal of Pliartnaetdopy, 7(h 
C(]., tv. It. SaumliTS Co., Phitnaolpliia, lOlS. 403. 

•"> Goodman, L., and Gilman, The Pharmneo- 
Inqical Daxix of Therapeutic.^:, The Mapiuillaii Co.. 
Now York, 1941. CoS. 

'.GilUons, T. S., .1. Pltann. and Frp. Therap., 
1917. 10, 3ur. 

7 Voumam., .1. R.. and Triml.lo, tV. II., .1. 
Pharm. and llrp. Therap., 19.10, .‘lO, 201. 

Rotlilin, K., PtuU. dr I'Aead. Fnh<r den Fci. 
iird.. 19411-47, 2. 249. 
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Demethvlation of Axiino.\zo D^'ES 



Pjo. 4. 

was a reversible reaction, since no DAB was 
detected during the autoxidation of either 
HIAB or AB or a combination of the two. 

Discussion. The product of oxidation of 
the methyl groups removed from the amino 
nitrogen of these dyes is unknown. However, 
the fact that the}' are replaced by h3’drogen 
indicates that oxidation to easily decarboxy- 
lated carbamic acids probably occurred. It 
was not possible to demonstrate the oxidation 
of the methyl groups to carbon dioxide in this 
system since even the complete oxidation of 
the whole dye molecule could account for only 
a small part of the carbon dioxide evolution 
that occurred during these autoxidations. 
Although D.AB is stable in the various diets 
that we have used in studies on tumor induc- 
tion,' Kensler and his associates' have found 
that demethylation of D.'\B occurs in vitro 
when the dye is dissolved in cottonseed oil and 
mixed with ground brown rice. Heating the 
rice largely prevented the destruction of the 
dye. It seems likely that a coupled o.xidation 
similar to that described in this paper oc- 
curred in the rice-cottonseed oil mixture. The 
loss of methyl groups on the oxidation of other 
dimethylamino compounds in vitro is implicit 
in the older literature. For e.xample, Bernth- 
sem' and Kehrmann’" obtained demethylated 

r Miller, .1. A., Kline, B. K., Ruseli, H. P., !iii(l 
B.Tiiinjiiin, C. -4., Cancer Hc.icarch, 19i4. 4, I5S. 

R Kcnslcr, C. J., M.ngill, .1. W., niul .Siipinr:i, K., 
Cancer Pc.trarcli, 1947, 7, 95. 

« Berntlisen, A., Her. Dent. Chem. Gr.i.. 1909, 
3 !), 1804 . 

ID Kelirninnn, K., Her. Hnit. Chem. Gr.i.. innc. 
3!), 1403. 


products from the oxidation of methylene blue. 

It is interesting that DAB suffers a similar 
fate in vivo. In the rat this dye is reversibly 
demethylated to form hlAB which is then 
irreversibly demethylated to form AB." The 
role of oxidizing lipids in the demethylation 
of this jdye in vivo has not been ascertained. 

Only rough correlations can be made be- 
tween the antioxidant effect of these dyes 
and their carcinogenic activity.-' Thus DAB 
and ^lAB are of equal carcinogenic activity 
but D.AB retards oxidation more effectively 
than M.AB. Similarly AB and p-diethyl- 
aminoazobenzene each lack carcinogenic and 
antio.xidant capacity. On the other hand 
m'-methyl-p-dimethylaminoazobenzene, p'- 
methyl-p-dimethylaminoazobenzene, and p- 
ethylmethylaminoazobenzene are antioxidants 
of approximately equal activity. Yet the 
first of these three dyes is more active as a 
hepatic carcinogen than D.AB, and the last 
compound is equal in its carcinogenic activity 
to that of D.AB, whereas the p'-methyl- 
derivative is a very weak carcinogen. 

Stitnmary. p-Dimethylaminoazobenzene and 
p-mononiethylaminoazobenzene both in- 
creased the latent period of auto.xidation of 
linoleic acid, the former being a more effective 
antioxidant than the latter. The antioxidant 
effect of each dye was proportional to the 
concentration employed. Other dyes with 
approximately the same inhibiting effect as 
p-dfmeth3daminoazobenzene were m'-meth}'!- 
p-dimeth3-laminoazobenzene, p'-meth3’l-p-di- 
methylaminoazobenzene, and p-eth3-lmeth3-l- 
aminoa^obenzenc. In contrast p-diethy)- 
aminoazobenzene had onh' a slight effect and 
p-aminoazobenzene had no inhibitory influ- 
ence. During the latent period an output of 
gas was observed when an}- of the methylated 
dyes were mixed with the linoleic acid: a gas 
output was also found with autoxidizing 
linoleic acid alone at the end of the oxidation 
period. The gas evolved was probabl}- carbon 
dioxide. 

.As autoxidation of the linoleic acid-dye 
mi.xtures proceeded denieth3-lation of p-di- 
methylaminoazobenzene and p-monomethyl- 

lOIillcr. .T. A.. Miller, K. nnii Bnuiii.imi, 

C. A., Cancer lUnrnrrh, 1945, .I, 199. 



Time, &f6er injec-iiozn (hr^.) 

Fig. 1. 

Grapliic representation of tlio lii'pertliermic reactions recorded from 5 ergotoxinc-treated 
rats in a 28-31° C enrironment. 


those produced by intraperitoneal 
Sdministration. Ergotoxine (4.5 mg per kg) 
^nd urethane (0.25 g per kg) have been ad- 
winistered simultaneously in order to de- 
termine tvhether the typical ergotoxine fever 
suppressed fay general anesthesia. Mild 
eat stress has been applied to a considerable 
dumber of our ergotoxine-treated rats in 
urder to learn tvhether the drug also interferes 
Ufth the ability to regulate against heat. 
Finally, the effects upon the internal 
emperatures of ergotoxine-treated rats of 
'Uinimal changes in their e.xternal environ- 
uiental temperatures have been investigated 
' "li'izing a small incubator placed in the 
'•u'd room. This arrangement has enabled 
to produce at will any environmental 
finpcrature between that of the cold room 
w-S'’ C) and that which is considered normal 
‘Of our animals (28-31° C). 

islar Strain rats from our own colony, as 


well as Denver University Strain rats, have 
been utilized in this studj' and the same results 
have been obtained in both. All have been 
regulating animals’" and practically all have 
been fully developed adult rats. 

Results. Intraperitoneal injections of ergo- 
toxine ethanesulfonate in doses of 4.5 mg per 
kg have consistently resulted in significant 
rises in body temperatures of albino rats when 
the enxdronmental temperature ranged between 
28 and 31” C. The total fajperthermic re- 
action of a given animal, in degree-minutes, 
may be calculated from the total area under 
the graph in a continuous temperature record 
from the time of administration of the drug to 
the time when the temperature returned to its 
initial level. An environmental temperature 
of 31° was conducive to the development 
of more fever than one of 28°. If the experi- 
ment was continued in the .same environment, 
beyond the period of ergotoxine hjTerthermiaj 
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same pharmacologic effects as ergotoxine, also 
raised the body temperature when given in 
toxic doses by Rothlin. Small doses of 
ergotamine, on the other hand, resulted in a 
depression of body temperature, RothUn’s 
observations were made on the rabbit and also 
indicated that ergocristine and the other 
alkaloids of ergotoxine do not lower, but 
rather produce elevations of, body temper- 
ature. 

Sawj'er and Schlossbcrg® studied the effects 
upon the body temperatures of ergotamine- 
treated cats of e.xposure to warm and cold 
emironments. They injected O.S mg per kg 
of ergotamine tartrate intramuscularly and 
found that their animals were then unable to 
regulate their temperatures as well in ab- 
normal environments as were normal cats. 
The deleterious effect in the warm environ- 
ment was regularly more pronounced than that 
obser\'ed in the cold. 

Methods and Materials. Ergotoxine ethane- 
sulfonatel has been used in our investigations 
of temperature regulation in albino rats. 
Ergotoxine was originally selected as a means 
of investigating this mechanism because of 
its having been reported to have a thermo- 
genic effect when administered to certain 
animals and because its thermogenicity has 
been accounted for on the basis of central 
(hypothalamic) stimulation. It has, in fact, 
proven to be a satisfactorj'' thermogenic agent 
in the white rat in spite of previous reports 
to the contrary (Githens®). 

After considerable e.xperimentation it was 
found that the most satisfactory solvent for 
the ergotoxine ethanesulfonate was dilute 
ethyl alcohol, prepared by diluting % cc of 
50% alcohol to 2 cc irith distilled water. One 
mg of the drug was dissolved in this amount 
of solution. The dilute alcoholic solution, by 
itself, when injected intraperitoneally, failed 
to produce any effect upon body temperature. 
Although never used routinely, saline sus- 


9Sa^\-Ter, M, E. M., and Schlossbcrg, T., Am. 
J. Fhil.'iiol., 1933, 104, I'il. 

f Tbe ergotoxine etbanosulfon.atc wus very 
kindly furnished by the Wellcome Rcsearel. Uibo- 
ratories, Tuckaboe, 1^. 1- 


pensions ( 1 mg ergotoxine in 2 cc physiological 
saline) and a solution of I mg of the drus 
in 2 cc of 1/1000 normal hydrochloric acid 
were found to be as effective in producine 
ergotoxine fever in our rats as (he dilute 
alcoholic solution. 

The dose of ergoto.xine utilized in the 
experiments reported herein has been 4.S 
mg per kg and this has been administered 
intraperitoneally. This dosage can be given 
without toxic effects although rats receiving 
it show considerable increase in respiratory 
rate and a rather general increase in skeletal 
muscular activity. Even when this dosage 
is combined with long periods of exposure 
to cold (5-8° C) the animals recover com- 
pletely, and will survive several subsequent 
administrations of the drug, combined with 
cold stress. 

As quickh' as possible, after injection of 
ergotoxine, records of the body temperatures 
of the e.xperimental animals and of .suitable 
controls were started. The control animal, 
in each experiment, was simultaneously sub- 
jected to all the procedures, including cold 
stress, to which the e.vperimcntal animal was 
subjected, e.xcept for the administration of 
ergotoxine. Temperatures were recorded from 
each of tire animals at one-minute intervals 
by means of a 2-channel Brown electronic 
recording potentiometer and copper constan- 
tan thermopiles inserted into the colon to the 
level of the diaphragm as previously de- 
scribed.*® 

Four main types of e.xperiments have been 
carried out to determine: (1) the effects of 
ergotoxine upon rats whose en\’ironmenial 
temperatures remain within the norma! range 
of 28 to 31° C; (2) the effects of transferring 
ergoloxine-treated animals to a cold environ- 
ment (5-S° C) after their hi-pcrthermias 
have run their course; (3) the effects of 
e.\posure to cold at the height of the ergo- 
toxine fever; and (4) the effects of exposure 
to cold immediately after administration of 
ergotoxine. 

The effects of subcutaneous injections of 
ergotoxine have also been observed and com- 

m liuchunan, A. It., and lUII, It. 3f., I r:oe. .S'w'. 
Exr. Bioi.. .vxn Mr.D., 1947. <10, (502. 
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Time Afiec icijeciLon (hrs) 

Fia. 3. 

Tcmpcrnturc falls in 4 rats exposed in the cold room at tlie Iieiglits of Itieir fevers. 
UK'S at vvliicli exposures licgan are indicated by arrows. 


The 


ture (Fig. 4), If the animals are placed in 
Ihecold environment (5-8° C) quickly enough 
;ifhr administration of the drug, there is no 
increase in temperature, but if there is a slight 
a transient increase may appear; this 
is followed by a marked fall. For practical 
purposes, it may be stated that ergotoxine in 
the dosage which produces hyperthermia in an 
^Environmental temperature of 28-31° C re- 
sults in a marked fall in body temperature 
"hen the animals are immediately exposed 
fo cold. The average rate of fall in such 
nnimals is 7.1° C per hour, with a range from 
0.9= to 9°. 

Subcutaneous administration of ergotoxine 
to white rats in the same dosage and in the 
■nnie medium described above, has not been 
-ufticicntly investigated for definite con- 
clusions to be drawn. With the animal in a 
2S-3l° C environment, it has so far always 
produced hyperthermia which is slower to 


appear, longer-lasting, and not as high as that 
produced by intraperitoneal Injection. 

Urethane (0.25 g per kg) has been given to 
a rat which had previously reacted to ergo- 
toxine with a typical fever. The urethane, 
as such, had no effect upon body temperature. 
When, subsequently, the same animal re- 
ceived the same quantity of urethane to- 
gether with the usual dose of ergotoxine. it 
failed to manifest any hiperthermia at an en- 
vironmental temperature of 28-31° C; ex- 
posure to cold, however, resulted in a marked 
fall in temperature which was comparable to 
that seen in ergotoxine-treated animals with- 
out anesthesia. Subsequent injections of 
ergotoxine in other animals, and without ure- 
thane, have always produced hyperthermic 
reactions as marked as. or more marked than, 
that produced by the original injection. 

In-stability of regulation against mild heat 
stress h.as regularly been demonstrated in 


/ 
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Fir-. 2. 

Grapliie represeiitsition of lirpertlicrm’e reactions in 7 crgotoxinc-treatcd rats and oi i>Tpo 
tiiermia in tlie same animals as the result of exposure to flic cold environment (.'i-S'’C). The 
time at tvliieli each rat was exposed is indicated by an arrow. 


the temperature of the rat fell below its 
initial (pre-hyperthermic) level. 

The average hyperthermic reaction in 14 
ergotoxine-treated rats, 12 of which are in- 
cluded in Fig. 1 and 2, amounted to 122 
degree-minutes with a range from 26 to 283. 
The average maximum reading was 2° C 
above the initial temperature with a range 
from 1.1° to 3.6° and the average rate of rise 
was 3.1° Cperhour (Fig. 1 and 2). 

Placing ergotoxine-treated rats in the cold 
room (S-S° C) when their temperatures 
reached pre-hyperthermic levels resulted in 
rapid temperature falls (Fig. 2). These 
continued to rather low levels and their 
average rate was 9.2° per hour with a range 
from 6° to 15.6°. 

E.xamination of Fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4 reveals 
that the time-temperature graphs obtained 
from our experimental rats consist essentially 


of linear segments with sharp inflection points. 
Curved segments have been indicated only 
where 107 o of the points in the original 
record deviated 0.2° or more from a straight 
line. The temperature records have been 
simplified and their visualization made easier 
by shifting all of them as necessary to bring 
the initial temperature of all animals to a 
standard figure of 37.2° C. 

Those rats transferred to the cold environ- 
ment at the height of their fever (Fig. 3) 
have shown immediate falls in temperature 
which have proceeded at an avcr.age rate 
somewhat faster than that observed in animals 
placed in the cold environment at the termina- 
tion of hyperthermia (10.2° C per hour). 

The administration of ergotoxmc in the 
same dosage to rats which are immediately 
exposed to the cold environment doe.s not 
usually produce an increase in body tempera- 
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Fig. 3 . 

T(!iiiii(>r;iture falls in 4 rats e.xposcd in tlie cold room at tlio liciglits of tlicir fevers. The 
t ines at which exposures hegan arc indicated by arrows. 


lure (Fig. 4). If the animals are placed in 
the cold environment (5-8° C) quickly enough 
•■fter administration of the drug, there is no 
increase in temperature, but if there is a slight 
elay, a transient increase may appear; this 
■5 followed by a marked fall. For practical 
purposes, it may be stated that ergotoxine in 
t e dosage which produces hyperthermia in an 
environmental temperature of 28-31° C re- 
ts in a marked fall in body temperature 
'' en the animals are immediately' exposed 
n cold. The average rate of fall in such 

nnimals is 7.1° C per hour, with a range from 
e.o- to 9=. 

Subcutaneous administration of ergotoxine 
^ ku rau in the same dosage and in the 
•anu medium described above, has not been 
u iicicntly investigated for definite con- 
^ u ions to be drawn. With the animal in a 
1 ^ environment, it has so far always 

'■u uced hyperthermia which is slower to 


appear, longer-lasting, and not as high as that 
produced by' intraperitoneal injection. 

Urethane (0.25 g per kg) has been given to 
a rat which had previously reacted to ergo- 
toxine with a typical fever. The urethane, 
as such, had no effect upon body temperature. 
When, subsequently, the same animal re- 
ceived the same quantity of urethane to- 
gether with the usual dose of ergotoxine, it 
failed to manifest any hyperthermia at an en- 
vironmental temperature of 28-31° C; e.x- 
posure to cold, however, resulted in a marked 
fall in temperature which was comparable to 
that seen in ergotoxine-treated animals with- 
out anesthesia. Subsequent injections of 
ergotoxine in other animals, and without ure- 
thane, have always produced hyperthermic 
reactions as marked as, or more marked than, 
that produced by' the original injection. 

Instability of regulation against mild heat 
stress has regularly been demonstrated in 
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Flc. 2. 

Grnpliic represeiitntion of hyperthermic reactions in 7 erRotoxine-treated rats and o{ hvjm 
tnermia in tlie same animals as the result of exposure to the cold environment (o-S'C). 'The 
time at which each rat was exposed is indicated by an arrow. 


the temperature of the rat fell below its 
initial (pre-h}'perlhermic) level. 

The average hyperthermic reaction in 14 
ergoto.vine-treated rats, 12 of which are in- 
cluded in Fig. 1 and 2, amounted to 122 
degree-minutes with a range from 26 to 283. 
The average maximum reading was 2° C 
above the initial temperature with a range 
from 1.1° to 3.6° and the average rate of rise 
was 3.1° C per hour (Fig. 1 and 2). 

Placing ergotoxine-treated rats in the cold 
room (5-8° C) when their temperatures 
reached pre-hyperthermic levels resulted in 
rapid temperature falls (Fig. 2). These 
continued to rather low levels and their 
average rate was 9.2° per hour with a range 
from 6° to 15.6°. 

E.xamination of Fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4 reveals 
that the time-temperature graphs obtained 
from our experimental rats consist essentially 


of linear segments with sharp inflection points. 
Curved segments have been indicated only 
where 10% of the points in the original 
record deviated 0.2° or more from a straight 
line. The temperature records have been 
simplified and their visualization made easier 
by shifting all of them as necessary to bring 
the initial temperature of all animals to a 
standard figure of 37.2° C. 

Those rats transferred to the cold environ- 
ment at the height of their fever (Fig. 3) 
have shown immediate falls in temperature 
which have proceeded at an average rale 
somewhat faster than that observed in animals 
placed in the cold environment at the termina- 
tion of hyperthermia (10.2° C per hour). 

The administration of erpotosinc in the 
same dosage to rats which are immediately 
exposed to the cold environment docs not 
usually produce an increase in body temper.!- 
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the smooth musculature of peripheral vessels. 
Githens’ temperatures were rectal tempera- 
tures while ours were all obtained from the 
colon at or near the level of the diaphragm. 

second way in which the discrepancy be- 
tween our results and those of Githens may 
be explained suggests itself in the light of our 
observ'ations as to the extreme sensitivity 
of ergotoxine-treated rats to their environ- 
mental temperatures. -Hyperthermia was a 
consistent result of ergotoxine administration 
to our rats in an environmental temperature of 
28-31° C. When the drug was given to rats 
which were immediately placed in a 22-25° C 
enrironment, hyperthermia was absent or of 
slight degree and of short duration ; in some 
animals there was an immediate fall. Githens 
may have conducted his experiments in a 
considerably cooler environment than that in 
which the majority of ours were conducted or 
may possibly have overlooked an early and 
transient rise in temperature, since his first 
reading was made 30 minutes after injection 
of ergotoxine. 

Increases in temperature resulting from the 
administration of ergotoxine and ergometrine 
to albino rabbits ivere studied by de Beer and 
Tullar'- who also analyzed the sources of 
orror attributable to animal variation and 
environmental influences. With regard to 
the latter, they recognized that room tempera- 
ture may alter the hyperthermal response, an 
obserx’ation which, as previously mentioned, 
Was also made by' Sawyer and Schlossberg.o 
The latter investigators, however, reported 
tomperatures obtained with a clinical thermom- 
oter from the groin; such temperatures would 
oertainly be affected by the peripheral vascu- 
fnr reactions ordinarily' attributed to ergo- 
toxine, by those due to the environmental 
temperature itself, and by a combination of 
both. 

It is interesting to speculate as to whether 
the thermal changes obserx'ed by us and by' 
previous investigators are due to direct action 
upon the hypothalamus and, if so, whether 
the effect is due to stimulation or depression 
of the heat-regulating centers therein. -At the 

Beer, E. .1., .nnd Tiillar, I’. E., J. P/iiirm. 
O"'! Ej/i. Thrrnp., 1041, 71, 2.10. 


present time we are inclined toward the 
opinion that ergotoxine stimulates the hypo- 
thalamus directly and, so far as its heat- 
regulating centers are concerned, unselective- 
ly'. Whether this stimulation is manifested 
by hyper- or hypothermia apparently depends 
to considerable degree upon the environmental 
temperature. It appears reasonable to as- 
sume, further, that our “normal” environment 
(28-31° C) provides just sufficient advantage 
for the heat-production and heat-conser\'a- 
tion centers that the effects of their stimulation 
overbalance those of stimulation of the heat- 
loss center. A cool or cold environment, 
conversely, provides an advantage in favor 
of the heat-loss center and hy'pothermia re- 
sults. 

It is admitted that the above concept of 
the mechanisms responsible for the phenomena 
observed and reported herein, ignores the 
direct vasoconstrictor effect on peripheral 
vessels usually attributed to ergotoxine. One 
might, perhaps, assume that peripheral vaso- 
constriction occurs in the “normal” environ- 
ment and thus contributes to hyperthermia 
w'hile the “sympathetic reversal” of Dale,^® 
due to increased secretion of adrenaline, may 
occur in cooler environments and result in 
peripheral vasodilatation; this reaction may 
be particularly pronounced w’hen the animals 
are abruptly exposed to the cold environment 
(5-8° C). 

Summary. Intraperitoneal administration 
of ergotoxine to albino rats has consistently' 
resulted in hyperthermic reactions when the 
environmental temperature has been 28° C 
or higher. When ergotoxine-treated rats 
were placed in an environment whose tempera- 
ture varied between 5° and 8° C, hypothermia 
always resulted; this was true of immediate 
exposure and of exposure subsequent to and 
during hy’perthermia. Environmental temper- 
atures between 22° and 25° C were some- 
times conducive to moderate rises in tempera- 
ture and sometimes to moderate falls: these 
changes were of short duration and were 
followed by long periods in which the body 
temperature remained within a very narrow 
range. Urethane given in conjunction with 

JS D.nlo, IT. II., J. PhynM., 1013, -10, 201 . 
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■ETg. 4. 

Temperature falls in 10 rats which were exposed to cold immediately after administration 
of ergotoxine. The animals have been separated into two groups only to prevent the confusion 
which would result from attempting to include all of them in a single graph. 


animals given ergotoxine. It must be noted, 
however, that normal rats regulate poorly 
against heat and that the instability demon- 
strated in ergotoxine-treated animals is rela- 
tive rather than absolute. 

The marked sensitivity of e.xperimental 
rats to changes in the temperature of their 
external environment has been particularly 
well demonstrated in those animals observed 
while in the incubator which, in turn, was 
operating in the cold room. It has been re- 
peatedly shomi, in such e.\periments, that 
the bodj'’ temperatures of ergotoxine-treated 
rats placed in and maintained at incubator 
temperatures of 22-25° C may either rise or 
fall initially, after which they remain verx' 
constant within a rather narrow range. If 
the thermostat of the incubator is adjusted 
downward to such an extent that, after a 
considerable period of slow cooling, the nmv 
environmental temperature stabilizes at a 


level 3 degrees below its original level, the 
rat's internal temperature falls almost as 
rapidly as that of its environment and almost 
as much (2.5° C). 

Discussion. Two possible explanations may 
be proposed as to why Githens” observed falls 
in the temperatures of white rats after ad- 
ministration of ergotoxine as contrasted to 
the rises which were consistent!}' observed 
by us. The first of these relates to the dif- 
ference that has been noted between rectal 
and high colonic temperatures. Hill ct 
have show’n that this difference averages 
3.5° C and that rectal temperatures arc much 
more subject to modification by the external 
environment. They are probably also modi- 
fied by the peripheral va.'oconstriction said to 
result from the direct action of ergotoxine on 

11 Hill, It. M., W.nre, A. O.. .md .Si-lctill?, I'. H., 
Confer Itcscarrh, 1043, It, S3S. 
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Fig. 1. 

30-year-old lienltliy man; the changes which appeared immediately on standing disappeared 
within one minute; some alterations are again visible after standing for 15 minutes; on resump- 
tion of the supine position a marked bradycardia occurred and the electrocardiogram did not 
return to normal. Blood pressure varied between 105/70 and 120/70. 
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Fig. 2. 

25-ycar-old man with early pulmonary tuliereulosis : the alterations tifter standing for . 
minutes .arc more pronounced tli-an those which appeare*! iniinediately on standing (lead 11) 
On lying supine the blood pressure was 11.1/75. on standing it was 05/75, 
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ergotoxine eliminated the hyperthermic effect. 
Subcutaneous administration of ergotoxine 
gave rise to less dramatic hyperthermic re- 
sponses and to hypothermia (in cold environ- 
ments) that was essentially the same as that 


elicfed by intraperitoneai injection. 

The autlmrs wish to thank Dr. IJ. \V. Whiteheai], 
Professor of Physiology anti Ph.mnafology, I’ni- 
versity of Colonitlo ^ledieal .^eltttol, for vahiahle 
suggestions nnd criticisms. 
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The Changes in the Electrocardiogram Associated with Standing.* 
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Differences of opinions concerning the 
mechanism for the changes in the electro- 
cardiogram that occur with standing are great. 
Thet' are mainly due to the fact that some 
investigators were exclusively interested in 
the alterations which appeared immediately 
after assuming the erect position while others 
studied only those changes which occured after 
minutes of standing. There is agreement that 
the immediate changes are due both to the 
change of the position of the heart and to an 
altered contact between the heart and the 
neighboring structures which show different 
conductivity.^’-"" The alterations which 
appear later, viz., during continued standing 
are attributed by some authors to an altered 
blood supply to the heart, while others as- 
sume a change in the tonus of the sympathetic 
nervous system which modifies the repolariza- 
tion processes in the heart. This latter 
contention is based chiefly on the finding 
that after administration of s 3 ’mpathicoIytic 

* TJie expenses of this study wero di'friiyod liy 
a grant from Bernhard Altmann. 

1 Sigler, L. II., Jm. Heart J.. l.h3S, 15, 1-tO. 

2 Selierf, D., and tVeissherg, .1., Am. J. M. Se., 
1941, 201, G93. 

2 White, P. D., Chamborlain, F. I.., tind Rray- 
l)iel. A., lint. Heart J., 1941, 3, 2.3.1. 

r Akesson, S., I'p.'.ala hUcref. fdrii., 1930, -11. 
3S3. 

r. Nordenfelt, O., Acta mcd. .sraiid. Siippl.. 1941, 

110 , 1 . 

fiWendkos, M. 11., Am. Heart J.. 1944, 28, .’549. 


drugs positional changes failed to appear in 
the electrocardiogram.’’’'’' 

We studied tliis problem on SO male pa- 
tients who had no evidence of organic heart 
disease. Electrocardiograms were taken with 
the patient in the supine position, immediate- 
ly upon standing, after standing for 1 minute, 
5 minutes, 15 minutes and again immediately 
upon lying supine. In 12 patients 0.5 mg 
of Dihj’dro-ergotamine 45 was given intra- 
venously and records were again taken in the 
supine position at the height of the s.vstemic 
effects and on standing. 

Results. Of the 80 patients, 25 or 
31.2Yo showed significant electrocardiographic 
changes on standing. Some of the changes 
occurred immediately upon standing while 
others took place manj’ minutes after standing 
was maintained. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show tliat the final de- 
flection in the electrocardiogram may become 
higher or lower with prolonged standing. 
Changes may appear immediatel}’, disappear 
later and reappear (Fig. 1) or they m.ay l)c 
absent immediately on standing, hut appear 
later (Fig. 2). 

.A further significant result of our studies 
was the temporary' appearance of rhythm 
with a change of position in 4 ca.=cs (I’ig. 3) 
and the frequent appearance of a marked sinus 
arrhythmia. 

Finally, the studies revealed that in 11 
out of 12 cases the significant elect rocardio- 
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temporarily lead to varying degrees of anoxia 
of the heart muscle. 

The changes in the tonus of the autonomic 
nerves (in mammals particularly the sympa- 
thetic nerves) which has been mentioned 
above can also directly influence the final 
deflection of the electrocardiogram. In favor 
of the presence of such changes in tonus is 
the appearance of A-V rhythm with changes 
in posture (Fig. 3) and the remarkable fact 
that pronounced abnormalities of the P-R 
interval disappear or diminish when the sub- 
ject is erect.’®'^*'’- A change of the tonus 
of the sympathetic nervous system will modify 
the form of the T waves and the ventricular 
gradient. The sympathetic nerves accelerate 
the repoiarization process. Under normal 
conditions the subendocardial layers are de- 
polarized earlier and repolarized later than 
the subepicardial muscular layers. This is 
probably due to the high intraventricular 
pressure. faster repoiarization of the inner 
layers would lead to a depression and in- 
version of the T waves. 

The importance of a change in the 
tonus of the sympathetic nervous system is 
flomonstrated by the absence of positional 
electrocardiographic alterations after the ad- 
otinistration of sympathicolytic drugs.®-®-’’’’ 

'“I’ocl, W., Arch. int. ICcd., 1942, 09, 1040. 

“IWmcs, J. H., and Weill, D. K., Jr., Jm. 
Ilrorl .1,, 1943^ 3 q_ 291. 

’-.Manninf;, G. W., .and Stewart, C. B., >-fm. 

J., 1945^ 30^ 10g_ 


The frequent ineffectiveness of ergotamine 
shown in this report (Fig. 4) had to be 
expected, because the immediate changes 
appearing on standing are not due to a change 
of sympathetic tonus as frequently main- 
tained. There is furthermore no proof that 
the sympathetic system alone is involved in 
the electrocardiographic changes which appear 
on continued standing. 

Summary. The immediate alterations in 
the eletrocardiogram caused by assuming the 
erect posture and those appearing during 
standing, were studied in 80 patients. 

The genesis of the changes which appear 
immediately on standing and disappear im- 
mediately when the supine posture is resumed 
is separated from those which are seen during 
prolonged standing. The latter is ascribed 
to changes in the tonus of the autonomic 
nervous system which may act on the heart 
muscle directly or via the coronary arteries. 

A-V rhythm may appear on standing due 
to the change of the tonus of the autonomic 
nerv'es. 

■Administration of ergotamine preparations 
does not alway^s prevent the appearance of 
immediate changes in the electrocardiogram 
on change of posture. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Henze of the .Sandoz 
Drug Company for tlic supply of Diliydro Ergnta- 
ininc 4-1. 

laSpuelik-r, O., Schwei:. mcd. Jl'chschr., 194", 
77, 2S. 
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, l^fcently there has become available for thiamine mononitrate. Considering the -wide 
"tvestigational use a new form of vitamin Bj, therapeutic use and the parenteral to.xicity of 

"TTT — ~ — — thiamine hydrochloride.*’’® it was thought 
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Electrocardiogram on Standing 



Fjo. 4. 

A 20-Ycar-old man wMh intestinal parasites. Marlccn clinngcs appear on standing; and itjov 
rcmuin nmnfluenccd bp administration of ergotaminc. Xo significant clmngcs of blood pressure. 


graphic changes which appeared immediately 
on standing could not be prevented by the 
administration of dihydro-ergotamine 45 
(Fig. 4). 

Comments. The immediate alterations of 
the electrocardiogram with changes of posture 
cannot be explained by an insufficient blood 
supply to the heart. In experiments in which 
the patients were tilted, it was shorni that 
the changes appeared immediately when a 
certain angle w'as reached." 

The changes in the electrocardiogram 
caused by anoxia develop slowly within one 
or more minutes and also disappear gradually. 
The same argument holds for changes caused 
by a change in the tonus of the sympathetic 
nen’ous system. 

Anoxia however, may be the explanation 
for those changes which occur during pro- 
longed standing. Originally it was assumed^ 
that prolonged standing leads to an accumu- 
lation of blood in the lower part of the body 
and a consequent diminished blood supply 
to the heart (orthostatic anemia). Unusually 
marked alterations in the limb and chest 
leads with simultaneous anginal pain were 
described in a healthy 21-year-old individual 
when in the erect position.® .Against this 

T Maverson, H. S., and Davis, tV. D., A.m. Heart 
J., 1942, 24, 593. 


interpretation for the electrocardiographic 
changes is the fact that in such patients the 
blood pressure may remain normal on stand- 
ing, while in others with marked orthostatic 
hiTiotension no electrocardiographic changes 
appear.® 

Another mechanism however, seems pos- 
sible. Without the activity of certain re- 
flexes marked hjpotension and fainting would 
appear in every individual on standing. It is 
entirely possible that in the course of the 
widespread reflex regulation of the arterial 
bed the coronarj'^ vessels are involved, hlarked 
changes in the electrocardiogram are observed 
in patients suffering from an acute profuse 
hemorrhage. These patients need not show 
any fall of blood pressure nor an anemia, 
since the alterations are observed with a 
hemoglobin of 80%. It has been concluded 
that refle.xes from the carotid sinus and the 
McDowall reflex lead to a readjustment of 
the arterial bed in which the coronary arteries 
participate.® Thus reflex changes of the tonirs 
of the autonomic nerves regulating the width 
of the coronary arteries in conjunction with 
the increased heart rate on standing may, 

SAkesson, S., Aria mrd. .Senntl. .Siipp’. 

ton, 192 . 

sScherf, D., .in<t Ktotj. D.. inf. Mai.. 
1944, 20, 43S. 
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TABLE IL 

Toxic Doses of Two Forms of Tliiaminc. 


Route of 

Animal Form administration 

Mouse Alononitrate Intravenous 


Intraperitoneal 


Hydroclilorido 


Babbit Mononitrate Intravenous 


llydrocblnride 


Dose 

mg/kg 

Jlort.ility 

ratio 

LD,-,o 

mg/kg 

Standard 

error 

80 

0/5 

84.24 

±1.14 

84 

4/5 



86 

3/5 



88 

3/5 



90 

3/5 



92 

5/5 



380 

1/5 

387.3 

:+;1.05 

385 

3/5 



390 

2/5 



395 

4/5 



400 

3/5 



310 

3/5 

329.8 

±3.93 

320 

3/5 



330 

3/5 



335 

4/5 



340 

4/5 



350 

4/5 





Intrav. 

Avg intrav. 

Animal 

Tot.ai 

lethal dose. 

lethal dose, 

wt, kg 

dose, nig 

mg/kg 

mg/kg 

3.66“ 

500 

136.01 

112.58 

4.30 

475 

110.46 


3.22 

375 

116.46 


4.44 

437.5 

98.53 


4.06 

470 

100.85 


1.704 

180 

103.03 

117.45 

I.SIS 

220 

121.01 


1.591 

200 

125.70 



the dosage was 1 cc (50 mg/cc) per minute 
until death, which occurred ivithin 10 minutes. 
The rabbits used weighed 3.22 to 4.44 kg. 
Table II gives the mortality figures for mice 
including the LDjo which is the dose calcu- 
iJted to kill 50 per cent of the mice, according 
t® the method of Miller and Tainter;-® Table 
ii also lists the intravenous dose required to 
hill all of the rabbits injected. 

The symptoms of toxicity observed were: 
fusllessness, labored respiration, vasodilatation, 
wanosis, muscular twitching, clonic con- 
'ulsions and death by respirator}^ paralysis. 

his respiratory paralysis was of central origin 
hccaifee electrical stimulation of both the 
^uscle of the diaphragm and the phrenic nen'e 
^ owed that the muscle was still capable of 
'Contraction. Visual signs of anoxia were a 
S''3dually deepening bluish coloration of the 

"MiUor, L. a, .und T.-iintcr, M. L.. Pnoc. f^oc. 

•’'L Biol, akb Jtrj)., 1044, 5T, 201. 


ears and all other body areas where the fur 
was thin enough to permit direct observation 
of the skin. In all animals cardiac ar- 
rhythmias were seen upon opening the thor- 
acic cage. Auricular/ventricular rates of from 
2:1 to 5:1 were common. 

In conjunction with these toxicity studies 
more than 100 unanesthetized rabbits, weigh- 
ing between 3.11 and 5.33 kg, were injected 
intravenousl}' with solutions of thiamine 
hydrochloride ranging from 10 to mO mg/cc. 
This routine testing over the period of one 
year showed that, although fatalities were 
seldom observed, clonic convmlsions were pro- 
duced in SOJto of the animals when the total 
dose was above 300 mg per animal. These 
convulsions usually occurred after the animal 
had been returned to its cage. No visual 
signs of anoxia, cyanosis of the blood in the 
ear veins or of the skm in the scrotal region, 
were seen. However, no blood samples were 
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TABLE I. 

Properties of Two Forms of Tliiaminc. 


Property 

Thiamine Eydrocbloride 

Thiamin Mononitrate 

Alelting point 

245-24S'G 

19G-aOQ'C dec. 

Molecular wt 

337.20 

327.30 

Units per mg 

333 

343 

Solubility 

100 g per 100 g water 

2.7 g per 100 g of water 


advisable to compare the hydrochloride and 
the mononitrate in regard to their toxicity in 
animals. 

Comparison of the structural formulas of 
both forms of thiamine shows where the 


changes in substituent groups have been made. 


OH, 


1 C==C~HH 2 — R 

.. C=:C 


1 -/ 

1! II 

/ \ 

JT CH 

Rl 3I-C-S 


Kl 

Hydrocblorido 

Cl 

Mononitrate 

HO 3 


It.. 

HOI 


Table I shows the chemical and phj'sical 
characteristics of both compounds.^^"*® From 
these data one can conclude that, although 
the 2 forms are approximately equal in 
potency, their solubility characteristics would 
favor the use of the hydrochloride when large 
doses are to be administered parenterally. 
However, the solubility of the mononitrate 
increases to IS.S g per 100 cc when the pH 
of the solutions is adjusted to 4.0. Aqueous 
solutions at this pH are stable for one year,” 
while aqueous solutions of the hydrochloride 

2 Stern, E. L., Am. J. Surfl., 1938, 31), 495. 

3 Steinberg, C. L., J. Am. Med. Assn., 1941, 
110, 2713. 

4 Laws, C. L., ibid., 1941, 111, 170. 

sSebifi:, L., ibid., 1941, 117, 009. 

(! Stiles, M. H., ibid., 1941, 117, 954. 

r Stiles, .At. H., /. A/iertr.V, 1941, 12, 507. 

8 Mills, G. A., J. Am. .Med. Assn., 1941, llO, 
2101. 

0 Kalz, F., .7. Invest. Dcrmnt., 1942, 5, 135. 

10 Eisenstadt, W. .S., Minnesota Med., 1942, 2.>, 
SOI. 

llLcitner, A. A., Lancet, 1943, 2, 474. 

12 Stein, W., and Morgenstcin, M., Ann. Jnt. 
Med., 1944, 20, 820. 

iSKcingold, I. M., and Webb, F. R., J. Am. 
Micd. Assn., 1940, 130, 491. 

u .Afcrck and Co., Thiamine Mononitrate, J.anu- 

*ry 1947. 


at pH 2.7 to 3.0 begin to show a loss of 
potenc}' in about 6 months.’® 

Acute toxicity studies of thiamine hydro- 
chloride have shown that, although large oral 
doses were toxic, these doses were mucli 
larger than those used therapeutically.’*'"® 
However, the same is not true of parenterally 
administered doses of the drug. Early studies 
indicated toxic symptoms both in animals and 
humans’’-’’s--® and recently Haley and 
Flesher®’ found that rabbits developed symp- 
toms of toxicity after intravenous injections 
of 200 to 300 mg per animal. This work has 
been extended to dogs by Smith cl alP who 
have reported similar results. 

Hxpcrimcnlal. Acute toxicity of the hydro- 
chloride was determined by intraperitoncal 
injection in mice and intravenous injection in 
rabbits and of the mononitrate by intraperi- 
toneal and intravenous injection in mice and 
intravenous injection in rabbits. In the mouse 
e.xperiments, a total of 150 animals weighing 
22-42 g were used and the concentration of 
the drugs was 50 mg/cc. The dosage ranged 
from 0.04 to 0.07 cc intravenously and from 
0.17 to 0.32 cc intraperitoneally. Death oc- 
curred within 5 minutes after intraperitioneal 
and within 30 seconds after intravenous in- 
jection in mice. In the rabbit experiments 

15 Merck and Co., Service BuUetin and Vitamin 
Mj, May 1943, pp. 1-2. 

10 Halcv, T. J. XJnpublisbccI ro^uKs. 
iTMolitor, H., Fed. Froe., 1942, 1. .309. 
iSHecbt, G., nml Wcese, II., IVehschr., 


1937, 10, 414. 

isPcrl. 3 , D., Pr.oc. Soc. Exi'. Rtm- -'xn 


1937, 37, 109. 

20MolUor, H., and Sampson. W, h.. Mereh 
Jahreshericht, 19.30, <>0, ;il. 

eilLilcy, T. .1., and Fleslier, A. M., Smmer, 


1940, 1<(4, 507. 

22 S.n>tb, J. -V., Fo.-., r. P., .••>'4 
R., Fed. Froe., 1947, 0, 204. 
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Fio. 2. 

Toji, Respiration. Bottom, Blood Pressure. 

i-olated frog heart and Smith et al.~ on the 
L'olated turtle heart indicates that thiamine 
lias also a direct toxic effect on the myo- 
cardium. Furthermore, irregularities in the 
electrocardiogram of dogs after the adminis- 
Iration of large doses of thiamine-- shows that 
tile mammalian heart is affected. 

Smith cl alp found that, even after vago- 


tomj’^ or atropinization. there was a prolonged 
peripheral blood pressure fall. Haimovici 
and Pick-' reported that thiamine caused 
vasodilatation which counteracted the vaso- 
constrictor action of nicotine on the perfused 
frog hind limb preparation. Thus it is prob- 
able that thiamine causes vasodilatation by 
direct action on the peripheral vascular 
musculature. 

Summary. There is little difference in the 
lethal dose of either thiamine hydrochloride 
or mononitrate and the symptoms of toxicity 
are the same for both forms of the drug. The 
toxic effects of boUi forms of the vitamin on 
respiration and blood pressure are due to their 
thiamine content and not to the pH of the 
injected solutions or to the substituent groups 
on the nitrogen of the thiazole nucleus. In 
lethal doses either form of the vitamin causes 
death by a direct paralyzing action on the 
respiratory center followed by cardiac failure. 

Tile .nitlior wislics to tli.niik ilerek and Co. for 
the generous suppiy of tliiaiiiiiie niononitratc used 
in this study. 

2 T Haimoviei. H., and Pick, E. P., Pnoc. Roc. 
Exp. Biol, and Mr.n.. lOtii, 02, 234. 
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ntermediary nitrogen metabolism has been 
ffported to be impaired in dogs with reduced 
abolished kidney function.^ This de- 
is manifest in the fact that 30 to 75% 
^ '’brogen is not transformed into urea. 

onsideration was given to the possibility 
^ at renal transformation of citrulline into 
might represent a reserve mech- 

'* gr.mt from tiie t’ommomvc:ilt!i 

^ anics Hudson Brown .Tunior Follow. 

•Ivion. E., Smith, E. B., and Goldstein. P., 
* ^ 1D4S, in pro.ss. 


anism for the urea cycle in the liver and that 
curtailment of this renal reserve might be 
related to the obser\-ed deficiency. 

The hypothesis that an increase in arginase 
activity might compensate — at least in part — 
for the lesser concentration of arginine and 
ernithin by speeding up the turnover of the 
urea cycle led to a series of e.xperiments. 
They include determinations of liver arginase 

eBorsiiok. H., and DulmofT, .1. W., Bio/. 
riirm.. 1 !> 41 . 141 , 717 . 

.iColion. P. P., and Ifayano, Jf., J. lUo!. C/inii., 
194 (>, !««. 23 !), 2 .'« 1 . 
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Fig. 1. 

Top, Respirafioii. Bottom, BJooil Prc-fsiirc. 


obtained for the determination of oxygen 
content so that partial anoxia cannot be 
entirely ruled out as a causative factor in the 
convulsions. 

Inasmuch as Molitor-® has shown that 
thiamine has a pronounced effect upon respira- 
tion and little effect upon the blood pressure of 
the dog, it was decided that a study of this 
phenomenon should be undertaken. Six 
rabbits, weighing 3.66 to 5.22 kg were anes- 
thetized with 20 mg/kg of sodium pentobarbi- 
tal intravenously and 3.5 cc/'kg of 20% 
urethane intraperitoneally and prepared for 
recording of blood pressure via the carotid 
artery and respiration by cannulation of the 
trachea. Respiration n-as recorded with the 
Haley respirometer^’^ and blood pressure with 
a mercury manometer. The two forms of 
thiamine in a concentration of SO mg/cc in 
normal saline were injected at a fi.xed dose of 
120 mg alternately. As the rate of injection 
partially determines the effect on the animat, 

2 injection rates were emploj-ed: slow (I 
mg/'second) and fast (12 mg/second). Fur- 
ther, in order to rule out the effect of pH, 2 
rabbits were injected with the mononitrate at 
pH 6.S and 4 at pH 0.9. The hydrochloride 
was alwa}'s at pH 2.7. Fig. I shows a typical 

21 Ilalcy, T. J., J. .-In'. Phnrm. Asun., in jirosf. 


record of a slow injection and Fig. 2 is 
t.vpical record of a fast injection. 

The results of this work show Oial slow 
injections of either form of thiamine had very 
little effect on respiration but cau.scfi a fall 
in blood pressure averaging 36 mm of mercury. 
This fall was gradual, requiring 1 1 4 seconds 
to be completed and the recovery required 
219 seconds to reach the previous normal 
level. Fast intravenous injections had a 
more pronounced effect on respiration, de- 
creasing both the rate and the depth. There 
was also a blood pressure fall averaging 23 
mm of mercury. 

Discussion. From the results of the acute 
to.xicity determinations given in Table II 
there appears to be little difference in the 
toxic doses of either form of thiamine. 
Further, Jlolitor-^ has found that the mouse 
intravenous toxicity of the hydrochloride is 
85 mg/kg which agrees with the S4.24 mg/kg 
figure for the mononitrate. 

From tlie results herein presented as well as 
those of previous investigator-;-"'-- one must 
conclude that thiamine e.xerts its principal 
toxic effect by paralysis of the re.spiratoiy 
center. However, the work of Z.i)di-'’ on the 

e-'-Molitor, H., oommunir.'itiNn 

esZaUti, SS. II., Ind. .VrU. liMl, isi. 
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Fig. 2. 

Top, Respiration. Bottom, Blood Pressure. 

isolated frog heart and Smith ct alP on the 
isolated turtle heart indicates that thiamine 
has also a direct toxic effect on the myo- 
cardium. Furthermore, irregularities in the 
electrocardiogram of dogs after the adminis- 
tration of large doses of thiamine-- shows that 
the mammalian heart is affected. 

Smith ct alP found that, even after vago- 


tomy or atropinization, there was a prolonged 
peripheral blood pressure fall. Haimovici 
and Pick^' reported that thiamine caused 
vasodilatation which counteracted the vaso- 
constrictor action of nicotine on the perfused 
frog hind limb preparation. Thus it is prob- 
able that thiamine causes vasodilatation by 
direct action on the peripheral vascular 
musculature. 

Summary. There is little difference in the 
lethal dose of either thiamine hydrochloride 
or mononitrate and the symptoms of toxicity 
are the same for both forms of the drug. The 
to.xic effects of both forms of the vitamin on 
respiration and blood pressure are due to their 
thiamine content and not to the pH of the 
injected solutions or to the substituent groups 
on the nitrogen of the thiazole nucleus. In 
lethal doses either form of the vitamin causes 
death by a direct paralyzing action on the 
respiratory center followed by cardiac failure. 

The author wislics to tiiank Morek and Co. for 
the generous supply of tliiaminc mononitrate used 
in tliis study. 

llaimoviei, II., and Piek, E. P., Pp.QC. Roc. 
E.xi>. Biol. .4xn .Med., 1940, G2, 234. 
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Intermediary nitrogen metabolism has been 
reported to be impaired in dogs with reduced 
or abolished kidney function.’ This de- 
ficiency is manifest in the fact that 30 to 75% 
of fed nitrogen is not transformed into urea. 

Consideration was given to the possibility 
that renal transformation of ciirulline into 
arginine--’’ might represent a reserve mech- 

* Aided liy a grant from the (’ommomM-alth 
Fund. 

t .Tamp? Hudson Brown .tunior Fidiow. 

' Mylon. E.. Rmith, E. R., and Gold'toiii. P., 
.In. ,r. /'/f !/.s[o/., lots, in press. 


anism for the urea cycle in the liver and that 
curtailment of this renal reserve might be 
related to the obser\'ed deficiency. 

The hypothesis that an increase in arginase 
activity might compensate — at least in part — 
for the lesser concentration of arginine and 
ornilhin by speeding up the turnover of the 
urea cycle led to a series of e.xperiments. 
They include determinations of liver arginase 

e Borsook, H.. and Huhnoff. .1. \V., Jhol. 
Chem., Ism, 141, 717. 

•aCohon. P. P., and llayano, M.. Ilml. ('hem., 
19411, I(!0, 239, 2.'>1. 
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activity in normal, fasting, nephrectomized 
and renal artery ligated rats. 

The results are contained in the report that 
follows: 

Materials and Methods. Male albino and 
black hooded rats weighing from 250 to 400 
g were standardized on a Purina Chow diet. 

Removal of the kidneys as well as ligation 
of the renal pedicles was performed through 
a midline abdominal incision under light 
nembutal anesthesia (4 mg/100 g wt). Ap- 
propriate sham operations were carried out in 
all normal rats prior to the fasting. Neph- 
rectomized animals and renal artery ligated 
animals were fasted after the operative pro- 
cedures. 

Liver arginase activity was determined by a 
slight modification of the method of Hunter 
and Downs.’* The procedure follows; 

The livers of lightly nemfautalized rats were 
removed and weighed. In many instances a 
small piece of liver was dried to constant 
weight at 110° C. The remainder -vvas placed 
in a Waring blendor with 50 ml of ice cold 
normal saline. 

Homogenization was carried out in 
minute periods. .'Ifter the first of these, the 
glass container rvas cooled in a deep freezer 
for 7 to 8 minutes so that the temperature of 
the homogenate did not rise above 40° C 
during the entire 5 minute procedure. A high 
speed homogenizer designed for 50-70 ml 
was used. 

Aliquots of 5 ml of the homogenate were 
activated, diluted and incubated witlr a buf- 
fered arginine solution. 

Urea determinations were made b}*^ the 
urease-aeration method of Van Slyke and 
Cullen;"’ commercial urease “.Arlington” was 
used. .All calculations were based on the 
“arginase unit” as described by Hunter and 
Downs.^ 

Results. Xoriiwl rats. The highest liver 
arginase activity in 18 normal rats was 300 
units per g wet weight, the lowest, 233 

< Hunter, A., and Dornis, C. E., J. JSioI. Chem., 
19-i4, 155, 1”3. 

5 Van Slyko, D. D., and Cnllen, G. E., J. Jiiol. 
Chem., 1914, 10, 211; J. Biol. Chem., IPlfi, 21, 

iir. 


units and the average 268 23.lt units. The 

average arginase activity in the total liver 
was 3605 units. The relationship of liver 
weight to body weight and liver dry weight to 
wet weight was rather uniform; 3.735’e> of 
the body weight was the average weight of the 
liver and 28.6% of the wet weight was the 
average dry weight. 

Fasting normal rats: .After 48 to 72 hours 
of fasting the liver arginase activity had only 
slightly decreased; the highest value in 12 
animals was 290.5 units/g wet weight, the low- 
est 222.1 and the average 256 ±: 25.91 units. 
The marked decrease in liver weight on fast- 
ing, 32.4%, was the main factor, therefore, 
in the reduction of the total liver arginase to 
2375 units. 

Ncphrcctomized rats: .Arginase activity in 
liver, 48 hours after bilateral nephrectomy 
was in the range of that of normal fasting 
rats averaging 261.5 units per g wet weight. 

In contrast, 72 hours after nephrectomy a 
marked increase of the arginase activity was 
found; the highest value in 8 e.xperimenls 
was 447 units per g wet weight, the lowest 
331 units, and the average 373.7 ± 46.21 
units. This increase observed in nephrecto- 
mized fasting rats as compared to the controls. 
i.e. normal fasting rats, is highly significant 
(p value <0.001, Fisher's tables). 

While the percentage of dry weight to wet 
weight in the liver was the same as in normal 
rats, its decrease in weight was only 22% 
during the 72 hours following the nephrectomy 
as compared with a loss of 32.4% observed 
in the normal group fasted for the same 
period. The high value for total liver ar- 
ginase, 3487 units, obviously is based on tu’o 
additive factors: One the significant increase 
of arginase units per g wet weight, and the 
other, the smaller loss in the liver weight after 
nephrectomy. 

Rats unth bilaterally ligated renal pedicles: 
The severity of this intervention, indicated 
by the death of all animals of the first series 
before the end of tlie second day required 
termination of the e.xperiments 24 hours after 
ligation. Despite this short c.vpcrimenial 
period the arginase units per g wet weight 


St.anil.nrd deviation of tlie inonn. 
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A B C O E 

RA.T LIVER AROIMASE ACTIVITY 


Fig. 1. 

Coiiijmri.son of IH'cr arjiinase activity of normal, 
f3.sting. and ncphroctomizcd rats, and rats after 
liilateral lennl pedicle ligation. 

were c.xtremely high, 466.4 units as a maxi- 
mum, 351.5 as a minimum, with an average 
of 412.4 51.6 umts.5 Fig. 1 is a sun'ey 

of the results obtained. 

Discussion. Liver arginase activity of 
normal rats on a high protein diet,® of hv-po- 
physectomized and of adrenalectomized rats 
injected wdth cortical steroids*'® has been re- 
ported to be markedly elevated. The question 
arises whether the change in liver arginase 
activity as reported in this paper is related 
to a similar increase in nitrogen metabolism. 
This has been found not to be the case. The 
increase in blood urea-N on the third day 
following nephrectomy would indicate that 
only 1.458 g of protein were metabolized ^ 
by a 250 g rat, an amount which corresponds 

f Standard deviation of tt'’ moan. 


to less than one half of the daily intake on 
Purina food. The nitrogen metabolism of a 
normal rat on this diet, therefore, is signifi- 
cantN higher than that of a fasting neph- 
rectomized rat. This makes it difficult to 
assume that the increased liv'er arginase ac- 
tivity following removal of the kidneys is 
associated with an elevation of the nitrogen 
metabolism. 

The possibility is considered that elimina- 
tion of kidney function limits one or several 
components of the urea cycle, and that under 
these circumstances, increase in arginase ac- 
tivity may be a compensatory mechanism. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the defi- 
ciency in liver arginine or ornithin in the 
above conditions is an assumption. 

Summary. Liver arginase activity is sig- 
nificantly increased after bilateral neph- 
rectomy and also after ligation of the renal 
arteries in rats. This reaches a ma.\imum 
within 24 hours after ligation of the arteries 
as compared with 72 hours after removal of 
the kidneys. The possibility is considered 
that the marked increase in arginase activity 
is a compensatory’ mechanism for a deficiency 
in renal arginine formation. 

® Ligtilbady, }I, D., and Klcinniati, -A., i’KOC. 
Soc. 'Exp. Biol, .l.vd ytEn., 1041, 4(1, 47i. 

r FracnkelConrat, II,, .md Ev.in?, H. Jf.. 
Scir . ncc , iP-iS, 03, 303. 

S Fracnkcl-Conrat, H., Simpson. M. E., and 
Evans, II. M., J . liiol . Chtm ., 1043, 147. HO. 

sFolley, .S, .1., .and Greenbnum. E., IJioclifm. 
J ., 1940, 40, 40, 

*■ Toial urea formation iv.is caltulatcd from tlic 
increase of blood urea per day, .ossumini; it is 
(Tim-iliy diftribatod in body w.UtT of tiic 

body ivciglit). 
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Inability of 2-3 DithiopropanoP (BAL) to Protect the Liver Against Toxic 

Action of Uranium Nitrate. 

W. deB. ^IacNider. 

From the Laloratorii of Pharmacolo/jn, The V nirrr.iilii of Korih Corolinn. 


In a recent issue of this journal* certain 
observations were presented concerning the 
hepatoxic action in normal dogs of 2-3 di- 
thiopropanol. This investigation was closed 
by the following conclusion: “The experi- 
ments indicate the ability of a dithiol when 
given to normal dogs in an appropriately 
large amount per kilo to induce an hepatic 
injury which is characterized bj' fatty de- 
generation of the hepatic epithelium and rare- 
ly by a necrosis of this tissue. Such observa- 
tions do not necessarily imply that a similar 
order of cellular injury rvould be induced in 
the dog under the influence of an intoxication 
by salts of certain of the heavy metals. Such 
bodies offer a bond of union for the dithiols 
which in turn may prevent a toxic effect which 
they are capable of inducing in tissues of 
normal constitution.” 

In order to examine into the above as- 
sumption the following experimental pro- 
cedures have been undertaken. Eight adult 
dogs have been given subcutaneously one 
injection of 4 mg of uranium nitrate per kg. 
As has been previously demonstrated- the 
hepatic injury from such a dosage of uranium 
nitrate usually reaches its height between the 
sixth and eighth day of the into.xication. All 
of the animals survived the period of ex- 
perimentation. With this group of control 
animals biopsy material was obtained from the 
liver on the seventh day of the intoxication 
for purposes of histological study. Such tissue 
shows a diffuse tj^pe of degenerative process in 
the lobules without anj' tendency for the 
injury to be initially localized in the lobular 

*2-3 ditliioproimnol (BAL), 10%, Ooiizyl ben- 
zoate 20% in peanut oil. 

1 MacXider, tV. dcB., Pr.oc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
ANn Mrn., 1947. <50, 444. 


Structure. The hepatic epithelium is increased 
in volume from an accumulation of granules of 
an assumed protein derivation and by granules 
and droplets of lipoid material which give the 
characteristic microchemical reaction with 
Scharlach R. Such droplets fuse to form 
larger areas of lipoid material with a displace- 
ment of the degenerating cell nuclei. .Areas of 
extensive necrosis have not been observed. 

-A second group of 8 normal dogs have been 
intoxicated by the subcutaneous administr.i- 
tion of 4 mg of uranium nitrate per kg. .At 
the time of such an injection these animals 
were also given intramuscularly 15 mg of 
2-3 dithiopropanol per kg. The dithiol in- 
jections were continued at 9 .A.M. and 9 P.M. 
during the course of the uranium nitrate 
intoxication. Five of the animals of this 
group failed to survive the period of 8 days 
allowed for the e.xperiments. The remaining 
3 dogs were sacrificed on the eighth day. 
Liver tissue from these animals has shown an 
intensification of those changes which are in- 
duced in the liver when uranium nitrate con- 
stitutes the only to.vic factor emplo.ved during 
the e.xperiments. (Fig. 1.) The hepatic epi- 
thelium shows a diffuse necrosis. The liver 
cells are outlined by accumulations of lipoid 
material which in some instances has ruptured 
the cell membrane to fuse with such material 
in adjacent cells. The cell nuclei have disap- 
peared as a part of the process of necrosis. 

Conclusion. In the doses empioyed (15 mg 
per kg, twice daily for 8 days), 2-3 dithio- 
propanol was ineffective in protecting the 
liver of dogs against uranium nitrate in the 
amounts administered. 


SMacXidcr, W. iloB., .7. rUnrm. <ie,t Frp. 
Therap., 1930, .10, 3, '.9. 
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Fig. 1. 

MuTopliotofrrnp)!. 7>ei^s X 39^, lu'mntoxylin nn<l c.'osin. Tlic fijiun* from tlir 
liver of nnininl i'\ sncnfiecil on the e*phtli dnv of a iiraninm nitrate intoxication flnrinjr 
'wlneli period tlie animal had received daily two intramuscular injections of 13 m;: of 
2*3 ditliiopropanol. Tlie fistiro indicates a diffuse order of hejiatic necrosis witli 
advanced fatty dc^jencration. Tlie lower portion of tlm fjj:ure show? as outlined by 
fragments <«f nuclear material a collapsed interlolmlar vessel. 
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A Precipitin Test for Antigens Present in Mouse Tissues Containing 

die Milk Agent.* 

Dawd T. IiiAGAiVA, Robert G. Green (deceased), and H. Grin Halvorson. 
(Introduced by John J. Bittner). 

From ihc Department of Dacteriotogy and Immunology, University of Minnesota Mcilicat 

School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


One of the causes of mouse mammary 
carcinoma was shown bj’’ Bittner^ to be an 
agent transmissible through the milk of nurs- 
ing females to their young. Investigations 
on the nature of this agent show that its 
size is within the realm of viruses, as demon- 
strated by Visscher, Green, Bittner, Ball, 
and Siedentopf.- The antigenic character of 
the milk agent was described by Anden'ont 
and Bryan,^ who demonstrated the presence 
of specific neutralizing antibodies in the sera 
of rabbits inoculated Mth e.\tracts of tumor 
tissues, while Green, Moosey, and Bittner* 
showed that highly active specific antisera, 
which would neutralize the agent, could be 
produced in rabbits and rats. 

The first successful attempt to identify 
the milk agent by an in vitro serological 
method was described by Gerodilova and 
Shabad,® who used a complement fixation 
test, and more recently by Bennison,® who 
used similar methods. 

In our studies on the antigenic nature of 
the milk agent, we have been able to demon- 

* This investigation has been aided hy grants 
from the Jane Caffin Childs Memorial Fund for 
Medical Hesearch and Tlic Graduate School of the 
TTniversity of Minnesota. 

1 Bittner, J. J., Science, 193G, 84, 1G2. 

- Visscher, M. B., Green, R. G., Bittner, J. J., 
Ball, Z. B., and Siedentopf, H. A., Proc. Soc. Exp. 
Bioii. AND Med., 1942, 49, 94. 

a Andervont, H. B., and Bryan, ‘W. R., J. Fat. 
Cancer Inst., 1944, 5, 143. 

i Green, R. G., Moosej-, M. M., and Bittner, J. .T., 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 194G, 01, IIS. 

c Gerodilova, V. V., and Shabad, L. M., Bull. 
El-sp. Biol. i. Med., 194G, 22, 9. 

CBennison, B. E., Abstract, Fourth Interna- 
tional Cancer Research Congress, September 2-7, 
1947, St. Louis, Mo. 


strate that when rabbits are injected tvith 
centrifugates of mouse tissues containing the 
agent, sera are produced which specifically 
precipitate ultramicroscopic elements derived 
from cancer tissues and other agent-bearing 
tissues of mice. The test to be subsequently 
described will therefore be referred to as a 
precipitin test and the serum antibodies as 
precipitins. 

Materials and Methods. Adenocarcinomas 
of the mouse mammary glands, which contain 
relatively large amounts of milk agent, were 
selected as a source of antigen. The cancerous 
tissues were first ground in a mortar and 
diluted approximately 1-10 by weight in 
physiological saline. The suspensions were 
then passed through a homogenizer to further 
break up the tissue cells. This homogenate 
ivas centrifuged at 2,000 R.P.M. for 30 
minutes at 4° C. The sediment, consisting 
of unbroken cells and large particles, was 
discarded, ivhile the supernatant fluid was 
again centrifuged at 15,000 R.P.M. in an 
angle centrifuge for one hour at 4° C. The 
resulting pellet of centrifugate was susjoended 
in saline so that 1 cc contained the centrifu- 
gate derived from one g of tumor tissue. 
Rabbits received this suspension as antigen 
in five intramuscular injections of 1 cc .at 5 
day inten’als. Two weeks after the final 
injection sera were collected and utilized as 
immune sera. 

The antigens used in the precipitin test 
were prepared similarly to those used for 
rabbit inoculation, except that the final sus- 
pension contained the centrifugate derived 
from 1 g of tissue in 3 cc of diluent. The 
centrifugate was carefully put into .suspension 
by’ mechanical agitation and cleared by rc- 
centniuging at 1,000 R.P.M. for 30 minutes. 
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The actual quantity of antigen used in the 
precipitin tests was determined accurately by 
the micro-Kjeldahl technic. Analyses were 
conducted by using a steam distillation ap- 
paratus and the ammonia was collected in 
2% boric acid solution containing methyl red. 

Antigens were prepared from mouse cancer 
tissue, non-lactating mouse mammary gland 
containing the agent, non-lactating mammary 
gland without the agent, pooled spleen, heart, 
liver and lung containing the agent, and 
similar tissues without the agent. Sera were 
collected from rabbits immunized against 
mouse cancer antigen and antigens derived 
from non-lactating mammary glands wdth and 
without the agent. 

The precipitin tests were carried out in the 
following manner. Antigen and antiserum w'ere 
separately diluted in serial 2-fold dilutions. 
One-half cc of antigen dilution was added 
to Yi cc of antiserum dilution in Wassermann- 
type tubes. The antigen-antibody mi.\-tures 
were then placed in an incubator at 37.5° C 
for half an hour. The tubes were then stored 
at 4° C for 18 hours. At the end of this time 
the settled granular precipitates were observed 
and read as 1-}-, 2-j-, 3-|-, or 4-f-, depending 
on the degree of precipitation. 4-{- was the 
maximum precipitate observed, while the 
minimum definite precipitate was recorded as 
1-f-. 

Precipitin Tests. Antiserum prepared mth 
mouse cancer antigen W’as tested against anti- 
gens derived from mouse cancer tissue, non- 
lactating mammary glands with and without 
the agent, and pooled spleen, heart, liver, and 
lung with and without the agent. In no case did 
precipitation occur when normal rabbit serum 
was mi.xed with various antigens. The results, 
presented in Table I show that antiserum 
against mammarj' cancer antigens will precipi- 
tate in high serum dilutions normal mammary 
gland tissue and pooled organ tissues con- 
taining the agent, while the same antiserum 
will precipitate normal mammary gland tissue 
and pooled organ tissues without the agent 
only in low serum dilutions. These precipita- 
tions occurring in low serum dilutions are best 
explained on a basis of normal tissue occur- 
ring within the masses of cancer tissue. 
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A Precipitin Test for Antigens Present in Mouse Tissues Containing 

the Milk Agent.* 


David T. Iiiagawa, Robert G. Green (deceased), and H. Grin Halvorson. 
(Introduced by John J. Bittner). 

From the Depariment of Bacicriologp and Immmologp, VniversUp of .Ifiiinrsotn JfctfiVnl 

School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


One of the causes of mouse mammary 
carcinoma was shown b)' Bittner^ to be an 
agent transmissible through the milk of nurs- 
ing females to their j'oung. Investigations 
on the nhture of this agent show that its 
size is within the realm of v’inises, as demon- 
strated by Visscher, Green, Bittner, Ball, 
and Siedentopf.- The antigenic character of 
the milk agent was described by Anden'ont 
and Bryan,® who demonstrated the presence 
of specific neutralizing antibodies in the sera 
of rabbits inoculated with extracts of tumor 
tissues, while Green, Moosey, and Bittner^ 
shmved that highly active specific antisera, 
which would neutralize the agent, could be 
produced in rabbits and rats. 

The first successful attempt to identify 
the milk agent by an in vitro serological 
method was described by Gerodilova and 
Shabad,® who used a complement fixation 
test, and more recently by Bennison,® who 
used similar methods. 

In our studies on the antigenic nature of 
the milk agent, we have been able to demon- 

* This investigation lias been aided by grants 
from the Jane Csflin Childs Memorial Fund for 
Medical Ecsearch and The Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota. 

1 Bittner, J. J., Science, 193G, 84, 1C2. 

- Visscher, M. B., Green, E. G., Bittner, J. J., 
Ball, Z. B., and Siedentopf, H. A., Proc. Soc. Exp. 
Biol, akb Mko., 1942, 49, 94. 

3 Andervont, B!. B., and Bryan, W. E., J. A'af. 
Cancer Inst., 1944, 5, 143. 

* Green, E. G., Moosey, M. M., and Bittner, J. J,, 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, axd Med., 1940, 01, 113. 

o Gerodilova, V. V., and Shabad, L. M., Bull, 
El-sp. Biol. i. Med., 1940, 22, 9. 

c Bennison, B. E., Abstract, Fourth Interna- 
tional Cancer Ecsearch Congress, September 2-7, 
1947, St. Louis, Mo. 


strate that when rabbits are injected witli 
centrifugates of mouse tissues containing the 
agent, sera are produced which specifically 
precipitate ultramicroscopic elements derived 
from cancer tissues and other agent-bearing 
tissues of mice. The test to be subsequently 
described will therefore be referred to as a 
precipitin test and the serum antibodies as 
precipitins. 

Materials and Methods. Adenocarcinomas 
of the mouse mammary glands, which contain 
relatively large amounts of milk agent, were 
selected as a source of antigen. The cancerous 
tissues were first ground in a mortar and 
diluted approximately 1-10 by weight in 
physiological saline. The suspensions were 
then passed through a homogenizer to further 
break up the tissue cells. This homogenate 
was centrifuged at 2,000 R.P.M. for 30 
minutes at 4° C. The sediment, consisting 
of unbroken cells and large particles, was 
discarded, while the supernatant fluid was 
again centrifuged at 15,000 R.P.M. in an 
angle centrifuge for one hour at 4“ C. The 
resulting pellet of centrifugate was suspended 
in saline so that 1 cc contained the centrifu- 
gate derived from one g of tumor thsue. 
Rabbits received this suspension as antigen 
in five intramuscular injections of 1 cc at S 
day intervals. Two weeks after the final 
injection sera were collected and utilized as 
immune sera. 

The antigens used in the precipitin test 
were prepared similarly to those used for 
rabbit inoculation, e.xcept that the final sus- 
pension contained the centrifugate derived 
from 1 g of tissue in 3 cc of diluent. The 
centrifugate was carefully put into suspension 
hy mechanical agitation and clc.ircd by re- 
centrifuging at 1.000 R.P.M. for 30 minutes. 
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The actual quantity of antigen used in the 
precipitin tests was determined accurately by 
the micro-Kjeldahl technic. Analyses were 
conducted by using a steam distillation ap- 
paratus and the ammonia was collected in 
2% boric acid solution containing methyl red. 

.Antigens were prepared from mouse cancer 
tissue, non-lactating mouse mammary gland 
containing the agent, non-lactating mammary 
gland without the agent, pooled spleen, heart, 
liver and lung containing the agent, and 
similar tissues without the agent. Sera were 
collected from rabbits immunized against 
mouse cancer' antigen and antigens derived 
from non-lactating mammary glands with and 
without the agent. 

The precipitin tests were carried out in the 
following manner. Antigen and antiserum were 
separately diluted in serial 2-fold dilutions. 
One-half cc of antigen dilution was added 
to yi cc of antiserum dilution in Wassermann- 
tjpe tubes. The antigen-antibody mixtures 
were then placed in an incubator at 37.5° C 
for half an hour. The tubes were then stored 
at 4° C for 18 hours. At the end of this time 
the settled granular precipitates were observed 
and read as l-j-, 2-|-, 3-}-, or 4-|-, depending 
on the degree of precipitation. 4-|- was the 
maximum precipitate observed, while the 
nunitnum definite precipitate was recorded as 
1+. 

Precipitin Tests. Antiserum prepared wnth 
mouse cancer antigen was tested against anti- 
gens derived from mouse cancer tissue, non- 
lactating mammary glands wdth and without 
Ibe agent, and pooled spleen, heart, liver, and 
lung with andivithout the agent. In no case did 
Pcecipitation occur when normal rabbit serum 
was mixed ivith various antigens. The results, 
presented in Table I show that antiserum 
against mammary cancer antigens will precipi- 
tate in high serum dilutions normal mammary 
gland tissue and pooled organ tissues con- 
taining the agent, while the same antiserum 
Will precipitate normal mammary gland tissue 
and pooled organ tissues without the agent 
only in low scrum dilutions. These precipita- 
tions occurring in low serum dilutions are best 
oa'plained on a basis of normal tissue occur- 
ring within the masses of cancer tissue. 
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Precipitin Test for ;Milk Agent 


It is not to be expected that serological 
reactions involving antigenic preparations 
made from cancerous tissues, such as those 
reported here, would be entirely devoid of 
cross reactions with normal mouse tissue. A 
mass of cancer tissue would appear to contain 
many normal tissue elements, such as blood 
vessels stimulated to grow into the cancer cell 
mass and normal tissue enclosed by the 
cancerous growth and not j-et degenerated. 
A serum made by injecting antigens derived 
from such a mixture of elements would be 
expected to contain antibodies against both 
the cancer cell and the normal tissue de- 
rivatives. 

Antisera prepared with non-lactating glands 
containing the agent and without the agent 
were then tested against antigens derived from 
mouse cancer tissue. As shown in Table I, 
antiserum against normal mammary gland 
tissue abundant with the milk agent will 
precipitate mammary cancer antigen in high 
serum dilutions. Opposite results are ob- 
served when the milk agent is absent in the 
normal mammary gland tissue. These results 
indicate that the specific antigen abundant in 
mouse mammary cancer tissues can also be 
observed in nondactating mammary gland and 
organ tissues containing the agent and is 
absent in mammar}" glands and organ tissues 
lacking the agent. 

The concentration of all the antigens used 
in this work is expressed in terms of the 
weight of the original tissue. For e.xample, 
a dilution of 1-60 means that the centrifuged 
pellet obtained from 1 g of tissue is diluted 
in 60 cc of saline. It is evident from this 
that the concentration of the specific antigen 
will not be the same in similar dilutions from 
different tissue preparations unless the con- 
centration of the antigen is the same in all 
these tissues. This is not likely to be the case. 

If the antigens were pure, the concentration 
could be controlled by running nitrogen de- 
terminations and diluting the various prepara- 
tions to the same organic nitrogen concen- 
tration. The control of the organic nitrogen 
concentration will not suffice in this case, be- 
cause the various preparations may contain 
different percentages of organic nitrogen from 


sources other than the specific antigen. 

It is a well-known fact that the amount or 
degree of precipitation following an antibody- 
antigen reaction is dependent upon the rela- 
tive concentrations of antibody and antigen. 

t.able ir. 

Precipitin Reactions of Mouse Mammary Cancer 
Antiserum Against Tissues with and without tlie 
Milk Agent. 

A. 


Antigen dilutions 

Serum — , 

dilutions - 1/CO 1/120 1/240 1/4S0 l/flGO 


1/3 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

1/C 


+ 

4" 


4* 

1/12 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 



1/24 

4- 

-t- 

+ 


— 

1/4S 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 



1/OG 

4“ 

+ 


— 

— 

1/102 

4“ 


+ 

+ 

— 

1/384 

4* 

4- 

+ 


— 

1/7C8 

4- 

-f 

+ 

— 

— 


Antigen: Mouse Mammary Cancer, 1/fiO dilution 
= .018 mg X/cc. 

Scrum: Mouse Mammary Cancer Antiserum. 


B. 


.Antigen dilutions 








dilutions 

1/GO 

1/120 1/240 1/480 1/OGO 

. 1/3 

+ 

+ 

■f 

+ 

+ 

1/6 

+ 

-t- 

+ 

+ 

— 

1/12 

+ 

4" 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1/24 

+ 

4- 

+ 

— 

— 

1/48 

4^ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

1/OG 

+ 

4- 

■ 

— 

— 

1/192 

4- 

‘ — 

+ 

— 

— 

1/384 

— 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

1/7CS 


4- 

— 

— 

— 

Anticon: Maminarv 

Gland 

Ti.ssue 

with 

agent. 

l/CO dilution = 

,009 jjiF X/cc, 



Serum: Same 

as A. 

c. 






Antigen dilutions 


Scrum 











dilutions 

1/CO 

1/120 

1/240 1/4S0 1/PGO 

1/3 

+ 

+ 

-i- 


— 

1/C 

+ 

-f 

+ 

— 

— 

1/12 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

1/24 

+ 

■f 

— 

— 

— 

1/48 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1/OG 

— 

— 



— 


.1/102 

• 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

1/384 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1/7CS 

— 







Antigen: Mammary Gland Tis'me without agent. 
1/CO dilution = .007 :ng X/cc. 

Scrum: Same as A. ■ 
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In fact, if the ratio of antigen to antibody, 
or the reciprocal ratio of antibody to antigen 
is too great, the result may be-no precipitation. 
It is for this reason that as long as the absolute 
concentration of antigen is unknown, 2 anti- 
gen preparations cannot be compared by 
trying each against several dilutions of the 
same serum. .Thus, the results given on Table 
I may not be conclusive. 

To overcome this objection, varying dilu- 
tions of the antigen were tried against varying 
dilutions of the antibody. The results of a 
titration of this kind are presented in Table 
II-.A, II-B and II-C. Antigen controls in 
dilutions of 1-60 and greater were negative. 
Serum controls in all dilutions were also 
negative. As in previous experiments, normal 
rabbit serum did not react with any of the 
antigen. It is evident from a study of Table 
n that the zones of precipitation are similar 
and greater when the mouse mammary cancer 
antiserum is. tested against mouse mammary 
cancer or mammary gland tissues with the 
agent (Table II-A and II-B) than when the 
same serum is tested against mammary gland 
tissues without the agent (Table II-C). This 
would indicate that there is a common antigen 
present in mouse mammary cancer and mam- 
>nary gland tissues containing the agent and 
which is not present in the antigen prepared 
with the mammary gland tissues without the 
agent. • 

Adsorption Tests. The results so far indi- 
cate that in sera of rabbits injected with 
mouse mammary cancer centrifugates, anti- 
bodies against both the cancer cell and normal 
tissue derivatives are present, . In order to 
broaden the observations, tests were carried 
out to eliminate the normal tissue antibodies 
precipitin-adsorption reactions. When 
^atigen derived from normal mammary gland 
tissues without the agent is added to the 
mouse cancer antiserum, a moderate precipi- 
tate will result after incubation (0.279 mg N 
of antigen to 1 cc of serum). Centrifugation 
at 3,000 R.P.M. for 30 minutes at 4° C will 
clear the antiserum, and the adsorbed serum 
will give only a very slight positive precipita- 
tion with normal mammary gland tissues 
"•ithoiit the agent but will still give a po.ritive 
precipitation with tissues containing the agent. 


The results of such an e-xperiment are given 
in Table III-D, III-E and III-F. Comparing 
Table III-F with Table II-C, it is evident 
that practically all the antibodies against the 
normal tissue antigen, e.xclusive of the milk 
agent, had been removed from the adsorbed 
mouse mammary cancer antiserum. Table 

TABLE III. 

Precipitin Reactions of Adsorbed Serum Against 
Tissues with and ivitliout tlie Milk Agent. 

D. 


Antigen dilutions 

.Serum , 

dilutions 1/CO 1/120 1/240 1/4S0 1/960 


1/6 


•4“ 

-b 

+ — 

1/12 


-f 

+ 

+ — 

1/24 

-f 

-f 

-b 

■f — 

1/4S 


+ 

+ 



1/90 


-b 

-b 



1/192 

4" 

+ 

— 



1/384 

4" 

-b 

+ 



1/708 

4“ 

-b 

— 




Antigen: Mouse Mammary Cancer, 1/00 dilution 
= .010 mg K/ce. 

Serum: Mouse Mammary Cancer Anti.scrum 
adsorbed with mammary gland tissue without milk 
agent. 


E. 


Antigen dilutions. 

Serum . '■ — , 

dilutions 1/60 1/120 1/240 1/480 1/960 


1/6 

-b 

■4* 

-f. 

+ 

— 

1/12 

4" 

+ 

4 * 

— 

— 

1/24 

-b 

.4" 

4- 

— 

— 

1/48 

+ 

4- 

+ 

— 

— 

1/96 

-b 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

1/192 


-b 

4' 

— 

— 

1/384 

. + 

4* 

4“ 

— 

— 

1/708 

■ + 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Antigen: Mammary Gland Ti.ssue with agent. 
1/60 dilution =: .007 mg N/ce. 

Scrum: Same as D. 


F. 


Scrum 

dilutions 


Antigen dilutions 
1/60 1/120 1/240 1/480 1/960 


1/6 

-b 

zii 






1/12 

4" 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

1/24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1/4S 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1/96 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1/192 


— 

— 





1/.3S4 

— 

— 

— 




1/76S 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 


Antigen: Mammary Gland Tiosue without agent. 
1/60 dilution = .007 mg'X/ce. 

Serum; Same a« 1). 
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III-D and Table III-E showed similar pre- 
cipitation zone indicating that the removal 
of normal tissue antibodies did not remove 
the antibodies necessari’- to precipitate the 
common antigen or antigens found in mouse 
mammary cancer and normal mammary gland 
tissues containing the agent. 

Summary. The data presented in this re- 
port describe a precipitin test for mouse 
tissues containing the milk agent. Antiserum 
produced in rabbits against mouse mammary 
cancer reacts in high titre with tissues con- 
taining the cancer agent and in low titre with 
tissues lacking the agent. Antiserum prepared 
against normal mammary gland tissues abun- 
dant w'ith milk agent will precipitate mam- 


mary cancer antigen in high serum dilutions. 
Antiserum prepared against normal mammary 
gland tissues lacking the agent will precipitate 
mammary cancer antigen in low serum dilu- 
tions. Precipitin-adsorption reactions show 
that the removal of antibodies against mam- 
mary gland tissues without the agent in mouse 
mammary cancer antiserum- will not remove 
antibodies which react with the common anti- 
gen or antigens found in mouse mammaiy 
cancer and mouse mammari’ gland tissues con- 
taining the milk agent. 

Tho authors arc indebted to Dr. .T. .T. Bittner of 
the TJniversity of Minnesota for gencrouslr sup- 
plying the mice and advising .as to the strain? of 
mice that should be used in this in?-cstigation. 
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The Effect of Phrenicotomy on Gastrointestinal Mechanisms.* 
Nelson C. Jefferson and H. A^echeles. 

From the Department of Gastro-Iniesiinal Fcsearch, Medical Research Jnstitnie of Michael 
Beese Sospital and the Department of Sxtrgcry, Provident Hospital, Chicago, III. 


A number of observations point to a 
functional relationship between left diaphragm 
and stomach. Sauerbruch^ has described a 
gastro-cardiac symptom comple.x after exeresis 
of the left phrenic nerve, consisting of cardio- 
vascular and gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
caused by changes in the gastro-intestinal 
tract. One factor was considered to be the 
pressure exerted by the stomach on the left 
cup of the diaphragm, resulting in displace- 
ment of the heart and large vessels. Brady- 
cardia and premature systoles were ascribed 
to vagal stimulation, but occasional!}', tachy- 
cardia and vertigo were observed. Frequently 
anxiety, epigastric distress, lack of appetite, 
pallor, nausea, vomiting and eructations oc- 
curred,- which were relieved by removing the 
subdiaphragmatic accumulation of air.^ The 

* Aided by a grant from tho Isaac and Kate 
Meyer Fund. The Department is in part sup- 
ported by the Michael Becse Bcscarch Foundation. 

1 Quoted by Boemheld, D., Miinch. Med. 
Wchnschr., 1928, 7S, 1872. 


latter did not seem to be due so much to 
sw'allowing of air, as to inability to belch it 
up. This symptom complex has been named 
“Roemheld’s Syndrome.” 

Joannides-’ found that he could induce 
prompt contractions of the stomach by having 
the patient take deep breaths. This he 
ascribed to be due in part to the intermittent 
increase and decrease of intragastric pressure, 
induced by the contractions of the diaphragm. 
Joannides stated that cardiospasm may be 
an exaggeration of the normal contractions of 
the diaphragmatic pillars, and tliat partial 
contraction and relaxation of the diaphragm 
pla}'s a role in belching. 

Rickers'* reported 2 ciises of left side 
phrenic exeresis for tuberculosis, which de- 
veloped the gastro-cardiac s}Tnptom complex. 

2 Nouck, R., Bciir. r. Klin. d. Tulerh., 1033, 82, 
397. 

3 Jo.unnidcs, M., Arch. Int. Med., 1929, 44, S3G. 

‘Rickers, L., Dcitr. Klin. d. Tubert., 193.1, 

83, 175. 
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X-ray studies revealed an elevation of the 
cupuia of the diaphragm to the level of the 
fourth costal cartilage; the stomach extended 
perpendicularly downward, with a large gas 
bubble in the fundus. The pylorus was bent 
acutely to the right. Barium was found in the 
small intestine immediately after ingestion. 

Xoack- commented that the gastro-cardiac 
symptom complex after phrenic e.xeresis may 
be due in part to tearing and trauma of 
sympathetic fibers during the operative pro- 
cedure. Reactivation of the diaphragm was 
obseiv'ed 1^4 to 2 years after phrenic exeresis 
and he assumed that, in addition to the 
phrenic nerves, the diaphragm was supplied 
by the 12th dorsal and by sympathetic nerves. 
In cases of left side phrenic exeresis the in- 
testines were found to be pushed up, and a 
large gas bubble was seen in the stomach. 
The stomach was high, vertical, and had a 
rectangular kink at the pylorus, which was 
said to explain its rapid emptying. Food 
appeared to drop into the duodenum without 
staying in the stomach. 

GavazzenF studied 2 patients before and 
after left side phrenic exeresis. Postoperative- 
ly, marked hypokinesis and decreased tonus 
of the stomach and a lack of gastric con- 
tractions after rapid respirations were ob- 
served. From these observations one could 
assume a slow rather than a rapid rate of 
emptying of the stomach, 

Belbenoit® stated that complete and perma- 
nent cure of the gastro-cardiac symptom 
complex, if such should follow left side phrenic 
exeresis, may be obtained by pneumoperi- 
toneum. 

The nausea and vomiting present in cases 
of diaphragmatic hernia were decreased or 
aiiolished in a number of instances by left 
side phrcnicotomy."'*^ This probably has 

Gavarcnni, M., II Potidinico (sezionc prac- 
ticaR 1933,42, 1343. 

c. Belbenoit, S., Ln Frrssc ileti., 1945, .“>.1, SS. 

' Eisen, D., Can. i{cd. Assn. J., 193S, .‘JO, 207. 

SOWer, W. R., and RUvo, M., -Vftr Enp. .7. 

1943, 220, 191. 

5 Trueman, K. R., Cnii, ,7., 1947. SO, 

549. 


little to do with the gastro-cardiac symptom 
complex,. and may be due mainly to afferent 
refle.xes from diaphragm and stomach. 

It is seen that the reports on left side 
phrenicotomy in relation to the stomach lack 
controlled data, and that most of the observa- 
tions were complicated by such diseases as 
pulmonary tuberculosis or hiatus hernia. No 
adequately controlled work in normal human 
or animals was found. 

Experiments. The effect of left side phre- 
nicotomy was studied in the dog. In normal 
healthy animals, gastric emptying time was 
estimated according to the technique of Kozoll 
and Necheles.’- Dogs, kept on a standard 
diet, were starved for 24 hours before fluoro- 
scopy. Then they were fed a mixture of one 
pound of commercial dog food, mixed well 
with 70 g of barium sulfate and 150 cc water. 
They were fluoroscoped 15 minutes after 
feeding and thereafter every hour, until com- 
plete emptying of the stomach. Fluoroscopies 
were done at weekly and bi-weeklj' intervals. 
Left side phrenicotomy or vagotomy was per- 
formed aseptically under sodium pentobar- 
bital anesthesia by the supradiaphragmatic 
approach. Following surgery, fluoroscopies 
were performed at weekly interv'als as soon as 
the animals had recovered (5-6 days). 

Results. In 4 dogs, following left side 
phrenicotomy, gastric emptying time decreased 
uniformly from an average of 6.3 hours to 4.3 
hours. Fluoroscopically, gastric dilatation 
and hypotonia was observed and, after feed- 
ing, a relatively large gas bubble was seen 


TABLE r. 

Gnstrie Emptying Time in Hours. 


Bog 

No. 

Nornaal controls 

Following 
left phrenicotomy 

variation 

Avg 

variation 

Avg 

1 

S.6 

7 

4,3,3.2 

3 

O 

6, 6,5 

5s6 

5, 4, 3, 3, 6 

4.6 

3 

G,7,7,G,7.7 

6.6 

G, 5, 5.5, 5,4 

5,0 

4 

u,G,6,G,G,7 

6.0 

6, 3.3, 5, 5.3 

4.1 


10 n.arrjnpton, S. H'., ,T.A.i[.A., 393.3, 301, 9S7. 


11 Harrington, S. VT., TTc.st ‘.7. Sur^.. Ohst., 
Gline., 1936, 44, 235. 

12 Kozoll, D, D., and Xcchclc?, H., Surf}., 1942, 
2. 360, 
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regularly in the fundus of the stomach. Yet^ 
the barium emptied rapidly and was puddled 
in a moderately contracted small intestine. 
(Table I). 

Since phrenicotomy shortened gastric 
emptying time considerably, its effect on the 
gastric retention following double vagotomj' 
was tested. In 2 control dogs, following 
bilateral supradiaphragmatic vagotomy at the 
level of the hilus, gastric and esophageal 
aton_v with marked gaseous distention of 
stomach and intestine was observed. These 
dogs had a 24-hour gastric retention for 4 and 
5 weeks respectively, during which time they 
vomited or regurgitated food and frothy 
mucoid gastric juice frequentl}^, often inter- 
mittently, for periods of hours. 

In 2 other dogs, following simultaneous 
bilateral supradiaphragmatic vagotomy and 
left side phrenicotomy, gastric atony, disten- 
tion, and a large gas bubble in the gastric 
fundus were noted. However, no vomiting 


occurred, and little or no gas was obscn-ed 
in the stomach or intestine. The stomach 
appeared sausage shaped. A 24-haur gastric 
retention persisted for 3 weeks in both dog.s. 
The animals did not appear sick, in contrast 
to the 2 dogs with vagotomy only. The 
striking differences between the above 2 
groups of animals are demonstrated in Fig. 1 
and 2. The x-ray films were taken 6 hours 
after feeding and 25 days after operation. 

Discussion. .\ gastro-cardiac symptom 
complex following phrenic exercsis has been 
described by earlier authors. However, the 
gastro-intcstinal symptoms of this coniple.x, 
namely eructations, nausea, and vomiting were 
not noted by us in the dog. The gastro- 
cardiac symptom complex of phrenic c.veresis 
in the neck may rvell be due to trauma to and 
avulsion of sympathetic fibers when the roots 
of the left phrenic nerve are pulled at or torn. 

It has been e.xplained by Noack- that the 
rapid emptying time following interruption 
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of the left phrenic nerve may be associated 
with the mechanical elevation of the stomach, 
which leads to dumping of the food into the 
duodenum. Surprisingly, a similar rapidity 
of gastric emptying is seen in the dog, which 
does not assume the up-right position of the 
human. After phrenicotomy the stomach in 
the dog was ballooned, and hypotonia and 
hN-pokinesia were apparent, but there was 
never any vomiting. The small intestine ap- 
peared moderately contracted, with puddling 
of barium. .Although a relativel}' large gas 
bubble was present in the fundus of the 
stomach after phrenicotomy, no or very little 
gas appeared in the intestine. 

Following bilateral supradiaphragmatic 
vagotomy, there was much gas in the stomach 
and intestines and severe vomiting of frothy 
mucoid material was present, and the dogs 
appeared to be quite ill. 

When the left phrenic nerve and both vagi 
were cut at the same time, there was no 
vomiting and the animals did not appear to be 
ill at any time postoperatively. 

While left side phrenicotomy, performed 
in addition to bilateral vagotomy, does not 
relieve the retention and loss of tone of the 
stomach which follows bilateral supradia- 
phragmatic vagotomy only, yet, a number of 
disturbing complications of vagotomy such 
as gaseous distention and vomiting were not 
observed. It is possible that in case of atony 
of the stomach the pumping action of the left 
diaphragm forces air into the stomach, which 
cannot escape through the cardia, and part of 
which enters the intestine. .Achalasia of the 
cardia may be present following supradia- 


phragmatic vagotomy and may be a factor in 
the retention of air in the stomach. Paralysis 
of the left diaphragm by phrenicotomy may 
abolish the pumping of air into the stomach 
and, b\' stretching the stomach fonvard, may 
facilitate escape of air through the esophagus. 

Discrepancies in the clinical reports on 
gastro-intestinal effects of interruption of the 
left phrenic neiY'e maj' be due in part to the 
fact that the patients were suffering from ad- 
vanced tuberculosis of the lungs, possibly also 
from intestinal tuberculosis. Furthermore, 
the method of interruption of the phrenic 
nerve is important, whether it was crushed, 
cut, or avulsed. In cases of avulsion or 
e.xeresis in the neck, sympathetic fibers may 
have been disturbed, thereb\" accounting for 
additional symptoms. 

AVe do not propose left side phrenicotomy 
in cases of gastric atony and retention, but 
meiely want to bring to attention some of 
the relations between the diaphragm and the 
gastro-intestinal system. 

Summary. Section of the left phrenic 
neiY'e is followed by gastric hypotonia and 
hypokinesia and the presence of a large gas 
bubble in the fundus of the stomach. Gastric 
emptying time is shortened considerably. The 
barium appears to puddle in a moderately 
contracted intestine. There were no symp- 
toms observed which could be associated with 
the so-called gastro-cardiac symptom comple.w 
When phrenicotomy is done simultaneously 
with vagotomy, the vomiting and the gaseous 
distention of the gastro-intestional tract asso- 
ciated with bilateral supradiaphragmatic 
vagotomy only, are not seen. 
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'Relation Betivecn Resting and Action Potential in the Frog Eye.* 


A'erner J. Wulfe. 

From the Department of Znolopii and Physiotopy, Vniversitp of Illinois, Vrhann, III. 


It has been observed that the magnitude 
(b-wave) of the action potential elicited from 

* Tins invcstig.ntion was supported by .a pr.ant 
from the Ilrscnrcli Board of tbe University of 
Illinois. 


the excised frog eyeball in response to a light 
stimulus varies with the magnitude of the 
resting potential,^ other conditions remaining 

ITlicrnian, P. 0.. Jrta Sneietatis Fenniear. 
.V.5.B., 1P3S, 2, No. 1. 
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constant. It has further been reported- that 
the above direct relation ivas consistently 
observed in the dark-adapted eyes of intact 
curarized frogs. 

These obsen-ations imply that the sensi- 
tivity of the retina, measured by the retinal 
electric response to a constant intensity, con- 
stant duration light stimulus, is determined by 
the resting potential as well as by the state 
of adaptation.^ ' The theoretical importance 
of this implication indicates the necessity for 
quantitative data. 

Method. Experiments ivere performed on 
two types of frog eye preparations: (1) e.x- 
cised but intact eyeballs of frogs (Ram 
pipiens) and (2) excised enucleated ej-eballs. 
Electrical contact with the eyes was made 
through agar impregnated wick electrodes 
connected to calomel half cells. Resting 
potentials were measured with a tjpe K 
potentiometer; action potentials were re- 
corded with an Offner condenser-coupled 
amplifier and crystograph. All animals used 
were dark-adapted 24 hours or longer and 
preparations were made under a weak red 
light. Constant intensity (e.xpressed as foot 
candles, hereafter f.c.), constant duration 
(0.02 sec) test flashes were admitted at 
periodic intervals. Temperature varied in the 
range 23 to 25° C. 

Results. 1. Experiments on excised intact 
eyeballs. 

The results obtained varied with the in- 
tensity of the test flash. The protocols of 
typical e.xperiments appear in Columns 1, 2 
and 3, Table I. For low flash intensity 
(0.28 to 2.8 f.c.) the results are reasonably 
uniform and the ratio, 
is fairly constant. For flash intensity of 
28 f.c. the ratio is initially high and decreases 
during the experiment. 

2. Experiments on excised enucleated e}’es. 

A protocol of a typical experiment appears 
in column 4, Table I. In general the action 
potential decreases as the resting potential 

2Brnssa. A., amt Kolilraasi'li, .A., .-Irc/i. Anat. 
PhilsM., 191.S, 44!>. 

3 Biggs, L. A., J. Cell, amt Comp. Phijxinl., 1937, 

O, 491. 
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decreases, but not in a relatively uniform 
manner. The ratio, typically 

increases during the e.xperiment. 

Diaaission. The parallel variations in 
magnitude of the resting and action potentials 
of the frog eye are in agreement with the 
observations of Brossa and Kohlrausch. 
These investigators measured resting and 
action potentials with the same electrodes and 
with the same recording device, a string 
galvanometer. 

Under these conditions changes in contact 
resistance might conceivably affect both rest- 
ing and action potential in the same manner. 
In the e.xperiments reported here the same 
electrodes were used but with two types of 
recording instruments: a null-ix)int type K 
potentiometer and a condenser-coupled high- 
gain amplifier. Changes in contact resistance 
would affect the amplified reading much more 
than the potentiometer reading. Therefore, 
the parallel variations in resting and action 
potential must be attributed to the photore- 


ceptor. 

The data obtained from e.xcised intact e\'e- 
balls are rather uniform for flash intensities 
of 2.8 f.c. or lower. For higher flash intensi- 
ties the magnitude of the action potential 
drops off more rapidly than does the resting 
potential, indicating inadequate recovery of 
sensitivity between test flashes. The data 
from the e.Nxised enucleated eyeballs indicate 
consistently action potentials whose magni- 
tudes decrease much more slowly than do 
the resting potentials. This difference be- 
tween intact and enucleated excised eyes may 
possibly be due to differences in retinal area 
illuminated. 

In conclusion, the action potential obtained 
from intact and enucleated excised frog e3’es 
in response to constant intensiU', constant 
duration light flashes varies as the resting 
or demarcation potential. The electrical re- 
sponse of the e.xcised eye to light is determined 
bj' the state of dark-adaptation and b\' the 
magnitude of the resting potential. 
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Fat and Nitrogen Absorption after Folic Acid Administration in Dogs 
Deprived of External Pancreatic Secretion. 

Gilbert F. Douglas, Jr.* and T. Dennie Pratt. (Introduced b\' J. H. Pratt). 


From Vic Kctc England Medical Center and the 

Interest in folic acid was aroused in this 
laboratorj’ because of the similaritj' of the 
steatorrhea in sprue and in obstruction of 
the pancreatic ducts. Spies*"® and co-workers 
have contributed most notabh' to the ad- 

* Itc.'c.nrcli Follow, .To.scph II. Pr.ott Di.oRnostic 
Hospit.ol, Boston, Mass. 

1 Spies, T. D., Lancet, lOIfi, 1, 225. 

= Spies, T. D., J.A.M.A., 1940, J30, 474. 

Spies, T. D., Lopez, G. G., Menendez, J. A., 
Minnieh, V., and Koch, M. B., South, .If. J., 1946, 
•TO, .10. 

< Spies, T. D., Vilter. C. F., Koch, M. B., .and 
Caldwall, M. II., South. .If. J., 1945, «8, 707. 

'■ Spies, T. D., Milanea, F., Menendez, A., Koch, 
M. B., and Minnieh, V., J. Ixth. and Clin. Med., 
1946, .11, 227. 


Department of Medicine, Tufts Medical School. 

vancing knowledge of folic acid. We wished 
to determine whether or not absorption of 
fat and nitrogen was influenced in pancreatic 
steatorrhea by the use of folic acid. In earlier 
work Spies ct al.^ mentioned that changes 
in the size and consistency of the stools in 
tropical sprue occur after treatment with 
folic acid, in that the stools became less bulkj- 
and more solid. 

Darb\’ and others® in a report of sprue cases 
from the Vanderbilt University Hospital slate 
that stool e.xaminations in 2 cases 2 months 
after treatment w.ts begun still showed an 
increased fat content though diarrhea had 

r. Partly, \V. J., .Tones, U. C., J..i.M..i., 1946 
1.10, 7S0. ' 
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ceased. Their patients had received dailj- 
15 mg of folic acid given intramuscularh*. 
Fat determinations in their cases showed that 
prior to treatment in one case 37% of the drj- 
weight of one stool specimen and 44% of a 
second dried stool were composed of fat; 
After treatment the fat fell to 29% of the 
weight of the dried stool. In another of their 
cases fat comprised 40% of the dry weight 
of a stool before treatment and a third case 
23%. Stool anah’ses after treatment in these 
last 2 cases were not given. Fecal nitrogen 
was also determined in their 3 cases prior to 
treatment. The daily amount was 3.91 and 
4.89 g in Case 1; 2.9 g in Case 2; and 4.11 g 
in Case 3. No figures were given for similar 
studies after treatment. 

A report by Davidson ct al? indicates that 
folic acid did not improve fat-absorption, as 
estimated b 3 ' fat balance tests, in 5 out of 6 
cases of the sprue syndrome. 

Some writers report a smaller. percentage of 
fat in the stools after various forms of treat- 
ment in cases of sprue and pancreatic disease. 
The percentage of fat alone may give a false 
impression of the true state of affairs. It 
may fall simply because the patient is eating 
less fat. The only way to judge accurately 
increased absorption of fat resulting from 
treatment is to have the patient on a 
standard diet before, during, and after the 
prescribed treatment. It has been the prac- 
tice of many investigators to express the fat 
content of the stools simply as percentage of 
dried matter. More important is the daily 
quantity of fat excreted in the stools. To 
determine the amount of fat absorbed it is 
necessary in addition to know the exact 
amount of fat in the diet; hence the im- 
portance of a standard diet in which the 
amount of fat and nitrogen has been de- 
termined. 

Mct/wds. Absorption e.xperiments were 
carried out on 5 dogs deprived of e.xtemal 
pancreatic secretion. Avoidance of complete 
pancreatectomy made it unnecessary' for us 
to give our dogs insulin as the\' did not de- 
velop diabetes. The pancreatic juice was 

I P.ividsoii, L. S. P., Girdwood, It. II.» and 
limps. I'l. if.. 10-1/, 3, .ill. 
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excluded from the intestine by ligating all the 
pancreatic ducts and interposing the omentum 
between the pancreas and duodenum. The 
pancreas of the dog frequently has more than 
2 ducts so that care must be exercised in 
carrying out the procedure. A balanced diet 
containing known quantities of the various 
food components was fed and additions of 
20, 50, 100, and 200 mg of folic acid were 
made to the diet. 

In these e-xperiments the dogs were fed 
diets composed of ground horse meat, evapo- 
rated milk and a commercial dog food, in 
some instances Gaines IMeal, manufactured 
by General Foods Corporation and in other 
instances Kibble Dog Food, manufactured 
by the Wilson Company. Figures in Table I 
indicate that varying quantities of fat were 
fed in different e.xperiments. .Actually these 
figures represent the amount of food which 
the dogs ate. They were offered a diet on 
which normal animals in our laboratorj' 
gained weight and which was adequate in 
all components. 

To mark the stools carmine was given at 
the beginning and charcoal at the end of 
3-day feeding experiments. .All the stools 
were collected and analyzed quantitatively 
for total solids, fat, and nitrogen. Fractional 
determinations were made for neutral fat, 
fatty acids, and soaps. The animals were 
later e.xamined at autopsj' in order to obtain 
evidence of definite occlusion of the pan- 
creatic ducts and the presence or absence of 
aberrant pancreatic tissue. 

Results. These are shown in Table I. Five 
e.xperiments were performed on dog I 
giving 20 to 200 mg of folic acid daily. Two 
hundred mg of folic acid are far in excess of 
the usual amounts required in the treatment 
of sprue. In the control experiment when no 
folic acid was given, 52% of the fat fed 
was absorbed. .After folic acid was added to 
the diet, the average percentage of fat ob- 
sorbed was 50. There was not only no cor- 
relation between the fat absorption and the 
quantity of folic acid administered, but no 
increase in absorption even when a very large 
amount of folic acid was given. 

Studies were made on 4 additional dogs 


deprived of pancreatic digestion. They were 
given 30_ mg of folic acid daily, an amount 
well above the usual therapeutic dose of folic 
acid used in gastrointestinal diseases. The 
percentage of fat fed that was absorbed 
ranged from 22.8 to 58.4; the average being 
41%. The evidence is conclusive that folic 
acid did not prevent great loss of fat in the 
stools. 

.At autopsj' of the dogs no evidence was 
found of any connection between the atrophic 
pancreatic remains and the duodenum, and 
there was no aberrant pancreas. 

The stools were larger than those of normal 
animals, yet the percentage of solids varied 
from 26.1% to 36.9%, which is within the 
normal range. Nitrogen absorption during 
the period of folic acid administration varied 
from 52.2% to 75.2%. 

Determinations of the components of the 
total fecal fat, while folic acid was given, 
resulted in figures for neutral fat, fatty acids, 
and soaps which are no different from the 
results obtained in stool e.xaminations previ- 
ouslj' made in other studies in our laboratorj"' 
on animals deprived of the external secretion 
of the pancreas. 

From the results obtained there is no 
evidence that folic acid given to animals with 
steatorrhea due to absence of pancreatic 
digestion will further the absorption of fat or 
nitrogen. 

.As normal stools contain a certain quantitj' 
of fat, even in starvation, sufficient quantities 
of fat must be given to produce an amount 
definitelj' in excess of the normal figure of 
intestinal ‘‘fat secretion.” Normally, fecal 
fat is considered to be largelj' endogenous. 
Previous work with animals in our laboratory 
indicates that this secretorj' figure lies some- 
where between 0.5 and 2.0 g daily. The 
figures of fat lost in the feces as given in the 
table are greatlj- in excess of this amount. In 
earlier e.xperiments on one of the animals 
we observed marked x-ariations in absorption 
of food comfwnents. It first appeared that 
improved absorption was due to the folic acid, 
but later found to be only the usual variation 
in absorption xvhich occurs in animals de- 
prived of pancreatic digestion. 
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TABLE II. 

C'linrt .Sliowing tlio Difrcrenee Bctivccn Pprcfiit.igc of F.it, in Stools .^n(l Pcrconlngo of F.-it Excrctci, 


Bog 

Bate 

VI 

12/20/4C 

VI 

1/8/47 

I 

12/20/4G 

I 

1/8/47 

VII 

12/23/40 

vn 

1/8/17 

Wt dry stool (g) 

107 

C5.0 

113 

110 


2S 

Total (g) fat excreted 

1S.3 

19.9 

14.9 

21.0 

4.C 


% dry wciglit 

17.1 

30.2 

13.2 

19.7 

S.4 

1“' (? 

Fat fed (g) 

3S.1 

38.1 

3S.1 

38.1 

38.1 

TiSJ 

9c fat excreted 

4S.1 

52.3 

39.2 

50.8 

12 

9.2 


Bogs deprived of external pancreatic secretion 

Normal dog 


■Weights indicate .average dailj- xveight. All experiments were carried out over 3-da_v periods. 


The percentage of fat in the dried stool 
in normal dogs on a standard diet varies 
\videlJ^ In healthy human beings on the 
Schmidt diet, the average in our clinic has 
been 25%. In steatorrhea of pancreatic origin 
the percentage of fat in the dried stool is 
frequently less than the maximum occurring 
in health; hence no definite conclusion regard- 
ing the absorption of fat can be drawn from 
the percentage of fat in the stool unless it is 
greatly elevated. In Table II are given the 
results of absorption studies on 2 dogs de- 
prived of pancreatic secretion, and for com- 
parison those on a normal dog. All were fed 
the same amount of fat daily, namely 38 g, 
and all had a percentage of fat in the dried 
stools that was within normal limits, yet the 
dogs without pancreatic digestion lost in 


their feces from 39.2% to 56.8% of the fat 
fed. It is ev'ident from this that the amount 
of fat in the stools is all important. In 
obstruction of the pancreatic ducts the weight 
of the dried stools is definitely increased as 
is shown in Table II. 

Summary. Data on the absorption of fat 
and nitrogen following folic acid therapy in 
dogs deprived of external pancreatic secretion 
have been presented. Folic acid was shown 
to be of no value as far as absorption of these 
substances was concerned. 

The importance of emplojdng a standard 
diet of known composition and of determining 
the amount of fat lost in the stools and not 
relying on the percentage of fat present in the 
dried stool is emphasized. 
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Blocking and Protecting Actions of Amines and Ammonium Compounds on 

a Crustacean Synapse. 

William Schallek, C. A. G. Wiersma, and Gordon A. Alles. 

From i/ic Williavi G. Kerchlioff Laboratories of the Liotogical Sciences, California In.riilutc 

of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

The central nervous sj'stem of the crayfish -a single response in the motor fibers 
provides a highly satisfactory preparation for (Wiersma^). 

the study of synaptic transmission. It con- Nicotine is a particularly active drug on 
tains 4 giant fibers, up to 250;. in diameter, this synapse, causing an initial facilitation 
which extend the entire length of the ventral followed by block. However, approximate!} 
nervm cord. These fibers synapse with motor 40 minutes after block by nicotine, transm is- 
fibers in each of the abdominal ganglia. A iwiersma, C. A. G., J. .Xeiirophyswi., lni", 
single impulse in a giant fiber normally causes lo, £3. 
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sion re-appears, regardless of whether the 
preparation has been rinsed with fresh per- 
fusion fluid or allowed to remain in the 
nicotine solution. In eitlier case, preparations 
which have recovered from nicotine block 
are protected against further action of nico- 
tine, since renewed application of this drug, 
in the same or even in higher concentration, 
is without effect (Wiersma and Schallek"; 
Schallek and Wiersma^). 

These authors also found that high con- 
centrations of nornicotine and anabasine, 2 
compounds closely related in structure to 
nicotine, block transmission across this 
synapse. Lower concentrations have no 
blocking action, but they are able to protect 
the synapse against the effects of a subsequent 
application of nicotine. 

In amphibia and mammals nicotine shows 
both stimulatory and inliibitorj- effects on 
ganglionic and central synapses of the auto- 
nomic nervous system as well as at the periph- 
eral neuro-muscular junctions of the somatic 
nervous system. The actions of the aliphatic 
primary amines and trimeth 3 dammonium salts 
have been found to be similar to those of 
nicotine upon various mammalian test prepa- 
rations (.Alles^). The present stud}' describes 
the actions of amines and trimethj’lammonium 
salts on synaptic transmission in the crayfish. 
Observations were made on both the direct 
action of these compounds and on their ability 
to protect the preparation against the action 
of nicotine. 

Methods. The procedure used was based 
on that described by Wiersma and Schallek- 
and Schallek and Wiersma.'^ The abdomi- 
nal nerve cord of the crayfish Cambarm 
clarkii was freed from surrounding tissue; the 
preparation was then placed in a bath contain- 
ing 100 cc of crayfish perfusion fluid (van 
Harreveld'’). Stimulating electrodes were 

- M’icr.sma, C. A. 6,, .ind Sch.allck, W'.. J. Xetiro- 
rJnj.tiol., 1917, 10, 323 ; Science, 1947, 100, 421. 

3Soha\M:, W., and Wiersma, C. A. G.. J. Cell. 
Comp. PhysioJ., 194S, 31, 3.'i. 

■•Alios, G. A., Unix'. Calif. Pub!. Pharmacol.. 
1941, 2, 1. 

r' Harreveld, A. van, I’p.oc. Soc. Exr. Biol. 
-VKP Mrn., 193G, 34, 42S. 


placed on the nerve cord between the 5th and 
6tli abdominal ganglia, while the response, 
which was led off a motor root of tlie 2nd or 
3rd ganglion, was obsen’ed on the screen of 
a cathode-raj' oscilloscope. Stimuli were de- 
livered at a rate of 30 per minute. Control 
tests showed that in the absence of drugs tlie 
post-ganglionic response to this rate of stimu- 
lation remained unchanged for several hours. 
Drug concentrations mentioned in this paper 
are final values after dilution in the bath. 

In testing amines and ammonium com- 
pounds, their direct action was noted by 
finding the minimum concentration causing 
block within 10 minutes. To avoid possible 
osmotic effects, concentrations higher than 
5 X 10^'* g/cc were not used, .\fter finding 
the minimum blocking concentration, lower 
concentrations of the drug were tested for 
their protection against nicotine. Control 
tests on other preparations had shown that 
in the absence of other drugs the nicotine 
dose used (1 or 2 x 10^) blocked transmission 
in 2 to 5 minutes. The nicotine was always 
added to the bath 10 minutes after application 
of the compound being studied. If synaptic 
transmission still occurred 10 minutes later, 
the sjmapse was considered to be protected 
against the blocking action of nicotine. If 
nicotine block occurred in 5-10 minutes, the 
concentration of the drug being tested was 
considered to show a trace of protection 
against nicotine. 

This procedure is illustrated b}' the follow- 
ing e.xperiments on heptj-l amine sulfate: 

A. 1 X 10^'’ g/cc blocks in 1 min. Hence 
this dose is above threshold for block. 

B. 5 X 10"‘ blocks transmission in 10 min. 
This concentration is the threshold for block 
as defined in this study. 

C. 1 X 10"' has no effect in 10 min. Nico- 
tine 1 X lO"'’, given at this time, produced 
onh' a transient depression. Hence tliis con- 
centration of heptyl amine is below threshold 
for block, but above threshold for protection 
against nicotine. 

D. 5 X 10-' has no effect in 10 min. Nico- 
tine 1 X lO-' now blocks in S min. Hence this 
is approximateh- the threshold dose for pro- 
tection against nicotine. 
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TABLK I. 

Action of Amine Cnmpoiimls, 

Minimum bath concentrations in jj/cc for action imlicateil. 
Concentrations hicher than 5 X If* -* were not used. 


Coinpnuild 


Bloefc 

I’rotectioii against 

1 X lO'" nicotine 

Biitvl amine sulfate 


None 


None 

Anivl 




Tt 

X J0-< 

HcxtI 

if if 

5 

X 10-a 


X 10-1 

Hcp'tvl 

? j a 

5 

X 10-1 


X 10-'> 

Oetvl 

if if 

a 

X I0-- 

1 

X 10- 

Dodecyl 

” nci 

1 

X 10-' 

e> 

X 10-c (traer) 

Butrl mctlivlamine HCl 


Jfnne 


None 

Ann-I 

}> f> 

1 

X 10-0 

1 

X 10-5 

Hcxvl 

3i >> 

1 

X 10-0 

1 

X 10-' 

Heptvl 

it it 

1 

X io-> 

1 

X dO--. 

Dodecyl 

” HBr 

5 

X lO-o 

5 

X lO-o (trace) 

Butvl dimetlivlamine HCl 

1 

X 10-r. 

1 

X io-< 

Amyl 

3t ft 

1 

X 10-a 

1 

X 10-' 

Hexvl 

it t) 

5 

X 10-i 

1 

X 10-5 

Heptrl 

tt it 

o 

X 10-A 

1 

X 30-' 

Octyl 

i> it 

1 

X 10-5 

5 

X lO-o 

Dodecyl 

}} it 

5 

X 10-a 

5 

X 10-r (trace) 


E. 1 X 10-® has no effect in 10 min. Nico- 
tine 1 X 10'® now blocks in 4 min. Hence this 
concentration shows no protection against 
nicotine. 

It is obvious that a great many experiments 
would be needed for e.xact quantitative de- 
terminations of the actions of each compound. 
The threshold values presented in this study 
should be considered only as good approxima- 
tions. 

Observations. Amine Coinpotinds oj Tabic 
/. Each of 3 series of alkyl amines shows a 
variable but progressive increase in blocking 
activity as the alkyl chain is lengthened. With 
the lower alkyl compounds the dimethyla- 
mines are generally more active in this respect 
than the corresponding methylamines and 
they in turn more active than the amines. 
Dodecyl amine, however, appears to more 
active than either its methyl or dimethyl 
derivatives. 

The ability of these alkyl compounds to 
protect the synapse against blocking by nico- 
tine also shows a general increase with the 
length of the alkyl chain through the octyl 
compounds. The dodecyl amines, however, 
show onlv partial protection against subse- 
quent nicotine blocking, although it is notable 
that this partial protection is shown by high 
dilutions. It is possible that the protection 


which might be expected to be produced by 
the dodecyl compounds is largely obscured 
by their powerful direct blocking action. 
Evidence for this view is presented below. 

Trimeihyianmonium Compounds oj Tabic 
II. The methyl to octyl trimelhylammonium 
salts show no blocking activity in the highest 
concentrations tested (5 .x Id'" g/cc). The 
dodecyl compound was quite active in tliis 
respect, but less so than the other dodecyl 
compounds. 

The ability of these alkyl Irimethylam- 
moniums to protect the synapse against block- 
ing by nicotine shows a general increase with 
the length of the alkyl chain. While the 
lower members of the series show less pro- 
tecting action against the effect of nicotine 
than the corresponding amine compounds, the 
dodecyl compound is quite comparable in 
effect. 

The amyl trimethylammonium salt w;ls 
notable in being the only substance found in 
this study, aside from nicotine itself, that 
caused a consistent facilitation of sjm.iplic 
transmission. .‘V weak facilitation was oc- 
casionally noted with the closely related butyl 
and hexyl trimethylammonium salL«. It 
should be" noted that obserx-ations of f.aciliia- 
tion are far more variable and dependent upon 
th» state of the particular preparation than 
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TABLE II. 

Action of Trimetlivl Ammonium Com])Oimcls. 
Itinimum 1>atli coiiecntr.ations in g/cc for action ind'cateil. 
Concentrations higlier tlian 5 X 10-s were not used. 


Prntretion against 

Compound Block 1 X lO--' nicotine 


M.'tlivl 

tritnctlivkiiuinon'um 

I 

^one 



Etkyi 

JJ 

> > 

f y 

— 

Brojivl 

1 f 

> j 

y y 

— 

Butyl 

t » 

1 1 

yy 

None 

Anivl 

} ) 

y y 

1 1 yy 

n X 10-3 

Ilfxvl 

t y 

i > 

y f 

2 X 10-1 

lleptjT 

1 

y y 

y y 

n X 10-1 

Octvl 

y 

y f 

y y 

5 X 10-3 

Doiiccyt 

r y 

Br 

5 X lO-i 

.'i X lO-r (truce) 


* Sliou's facilitation at 1 X 10-3. 


TABLE III. 

Protection -Against Nicotine. 

Blocking time in minutes after 2 X lO-a g/cc of nicotine given 10 minutes after concentrations 
of trimcfh.vlammonium iodides. 


Ctme. of 

trimetliyliiimnonium compound 

Ilcxyl 

Ilcptyl 

Octyl 

Dodccyl 

5 X 10-3 g/cc 

>60 

7 

6 


1 X 10-3 " 

26 

20 

36 

— 

n X lO-a ” 

12 

5 

>60 

— 

1 X 10-1 »> 

8 

— 

10 


1 X 10-3 M 

— 



6 

1 

1 X io-« ” 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1 X 10-T ” 

— 

— 

— 

3 


Nicotine controls, witkout protecting compounds, block in 2-5 minutes. 


are observations of inhibition. 

Dodccyl CoinpoKiids. It was suggested 
above that the failure of these compounds to 
show complete protection against the action 
of nicotine might be correlated with their 
powerful direct blocking activities. Evidence 
in support of this is given in Table III where 
the blocking lime required bj' a test dose of 
nicotine is shown in relation to the con- 
centration of the protecting compound used. 

The hexyl compound, as well as all com- 
pounds below it in this series, shows ma.ximum 
protection against the effect of nicotine at the 
highest concentration tested (5 x lO"’’ g/cc). 

different situation appears with the heptyl, 
Dctyl and dodecyl compounds. Here the 
highest concentration which docs not block 
by itself in 10 minutes shows little or no 
protection against the test dose of nicotine. 
Maximum protection is afforded by prelrcat- 
ment with a lower concentration of ammonium 
compound. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the decreaseti protection apparent with 
the higher concentration of these compounds 


is caused bj' a synergism between their own 
not fully developed blocking action and that 
of the added test dose of nicotine. This 
synergism may likewise account for the fact 
that the dodecyl compounds, while exerting 
the most powerful blocking actions of the 
series, show no more than a trace of protec- 
tion. 

Discussion. The present study is the first 
to compare the actions of primary, secondary' 
and tertiary amines on the same preparation. 
.•\lies^ studied the alkyl primary' amines ex- 
tensively on mammalian test preparations. 
He found that their inhibitory actions on 
gut of the guinea pig and rabbit, and their 
antagonism to the actions of adrenalin, acetyl- 
choline and histamine, increased regularly 
with the length of the alkyl chain. These 
relationships appear to be the same as found 
in the present paper for the direct and in- 
direct action-s of each of the scries of primary, 
secondary and tertiary amines. 

With regard to the alky! trimethylam- 
monium.s, two groupings of depressant effects 


lib 
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TABLE I. 


Action of Amine ConiponnOi!. 

Minimum batli concentrations in g/n- for action iiulicatcil 
Concentrations Iiiplier than 5 X lO-u rvere not used. 



Compouiict 

Block 

Protcefkm against 

1 X lO-r. nicotine 


Eutvl .-inline sulfate 

Amyl ” ” 

Hexyl ” ” 

Hcptrl ” ” 

Ocfvl " ” 

Dodecyl ” HC! 

None 

, t 

r> X lO-a 

S X Jo-^ 

X 10-' 

1 X 10-0 

None 

5 X 10-1 

5 X 10-1 

5 X lO-r. 

1 X io-> 

2 X 10-1 (tr.ice) 


Butyl metlivlaniine HCl 

Amvl ” ” 

Hexyl ” ” 

Hep'tvl " ” 

Dodecyl ” HBr 

None 

1 X 10-a 

1 X 10-.". 

1 X 10-« 

5 X ]0-- 

None 

1 X 10-1 

1 X 10-5 

1 X 10-'. 

5 X 10-1 (trace) 


Butyl dimctliyl.-iniine HC! 

Amyl ” ” 

Hex>-1 ” ” 

Hcptyl ” ” 

Octyl " ” 

Dodecyl ” ” 

1 X 10-a 

1 X lO-a 

5 X 10-1 

2 X 10-1 

1 X 10-1 

5 X 10-5 

1 X 10-1 

1 X 10-1 

1 X 10-1 

1 X 10-1 

5 X 10-« 

5 X 10-" (trace) 


E. 1 X 10'® has no effect in 10 min. Nico- 
tine 1x10*“ now blocks in 4 min. Hence this 
concentration shows no protection against 
nicotine. 

It is obvious that a great many experiments 
would be needed for exact quantitative de- 
terminations of the actions of each compound. 
The threshold values presented in this study 
should be considered only as good approxima- 
tions. 

Observations. Amine Compounds of Tabic 
I. Each of 3 series of alk}d amines shows a 
variable but progressive increase in blocking 
activity as the alkyl chain is lengthened. With 
the lower alkyl compounds the dimeth 3 da- 
mines are generally more active in this respect 
than the corresponding methylamines and 
thej' in turn more active than the amines. 
Dodecyl amine, however, appears to be more 
active than either its methjd or dimethj’l 
derivatives. 

The ability of these alkj’I compounds to 
protect the synapse against blocking by nico- 
tine also shows a general increase with the 
length of the alkyl chain through the octj'l 
compounds. The dodecyl amines, however, 
show only partial protection against subse- 
quent nicotine blocking, although it is notable 
that this partial protection is shown by high 
dilutions. It is possible that the protection 


which might be e.xpected to be produced by 
the dodecjd compounds is largely obscured 
b)’ their powerful direct blocking action. 
Evidence for this view is presented below. 

Trimcthylammonium Compounds of Table 
II. The meth.vl to octt-l trimethj’lammonium 
salts show no blocking activity in the highest 
concentrations tested (5 x lO"'" g/cc). The 
dodeejd compound was quite active in this 
respect, but less so than the other dodecyl 
compounds. 

The abilitj' of these alkcd triniethylam- 
moniums to protect the srmapse against block- 
ing b}' nicotine shows a general increase with 
the length of the alkjd chain. While the 
lower members of the series show less pro- 
tecting action against the effect of nicotine 
than the corresponding amine compounds, the 
dodecyl compound is quite comparable in 
effect. 

The amyl trimetliylammonium salt w;is 
notable in being the onh' substance found in 
this study, aside from nicotine itself, that 
caused a consistent facilitation of synaptic 
transmission. weak facilitation was oc- 
casionallv’ noted with the closely related buud 
and hexj'l trimethj'lammoniiim salts. It 
should be noted that obsen-ations of faciltt.'i- 
lion are far more variable and dependent upon 
the Slate of the particular preparation than 
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Presence and Significance of Desoxyribose Nucleoprotein in the Purulent 
Pleural Exudates of Patients.'^ 

Sol Sherry, William S. Tillett, and L. Royal Christensenj 
Prom ilic Departments of Medicine and Microbioloi))/, X. Y. Unirersitji College of Medicine, 
and Third Medical Division of DrUevne Dnspital. 


In an investigation which has consisted of 
determining the effect of injections of partial- 
ly purified streptococcal fibrinolysin (strep- 
tokinase) on fibrinous and purulent exuda- 
tions, detailed biochemical assays of the solid 
and fluid content of samples of the exudations 
have been made before and after the injec- 
tions. In the course of the study evidence 
has been accumulated that there is present as 
a conspicuous part of the thick inflammatory 
exudates a considerable amount of a fibrous 
protein which is not fibrin or its denaturation 
products. The coarse characteristic coagulum 
and thick sediments of purulent material has 
been generally interpreted as being due to its 
cellular and fibrinous content. However, it 
is the purpose of tliis report to describe and 
define the presence in considerable amounts 
of a nucleoprotein as a constituent part of 
purulent e.xudations and to indicate its im- 
portance in accounting for such characteristics 
of pus as thickness, sliminess, viscosity, and 
stringiness. 

In addition, in an accompanying article,* 
the elaboration by hemolytic streptococci of 
a product which rapidly liquefies the fibrous 
nucleoprotein will be described. This proper- 
ty of the organisms although different from 
the fibrinoVsin (streptokinase) also produced 
by hemolytic streptococci, parallels the pres- 
ence of the latter in an interesting although 
not inseparable manner. 

The fact that the solid sediment of purulent 

* Tlii? sillily was siipimrleil liy a praiif from tlie 
National Iiisliliitc of Ilo.aUli, Yiiitcil States PuljUc 
Health Service. 

1 Siiiuiorteil by a prant to the Department of 
Hicrobiolopy, from the Life Insurance Medical 
Hesearcli Fund. 

1 Tillett. tv. S.. Pliorry, S., and Clirisfenscn, 
H. li., Fiioc. .Soc. Exr. Dior., and Med., lots, 08, 
Hit. 


empyemal material was not solely fibrin was 
first suggested by observations made on sam- 
ples of pus derived from a case of empyema 
due to Friedlander bacillus infection. It was 
noted that when the pH of this sample was 
raised to above 10, by the addition of alkali, 
a major proportion of the sediment went into 
solution which now became diffusely viscid, 
and that when the solution was brought back 
to neutrality by the slow addition of 0.1 N 
HCl, a fibrous stringy material formed, which 
redissolved again in alkaline mediums. Ad- 
ditional procedures were performed as fol- 
lows; 25 ml of a tenfold dilution of the same 
sample of pus was added to 100 ml of 95% 
alcohol, stirred, and allowed to stand over- 
night. The precipitate that formed was 
filtered, washed with alcohol, and dried with 
ether. The dried powder was insoluble in 
water, normal saline solution, and 0.1 N HCl 
but was readily soluble in 0.1 N ?saOH, form- 
ing a viscid solution. This solution was 
found after acid hydroh'sis to reduce Bene- 
dict’s reagent. On the basis of the results 
just mentioned it was apparent that the 
characteristics were not those of fibrin. On 
the other hand the presence of a reducing 
sugar, the solubilities, and the stringy fibrous 
physical character led to an exploration of the 
possibility that the substance was nucleo- 
protein. 

Isolation oj Nucleoprotein from Piiritlcnt 
Exudates oj Patients. The sediments from 2 
cases of purulent empyema, based on mixed 
infections superimposed on tuberculosis, were 
analyzed in the following manner: The speci- 
mens, adjusted to neutral pH, were thorough- 
ly washed with physiological saline, and then 
extracted with 1 M NaCl. The supernatant 
portion became viscid and opalescent. The 
addition of 6 volumes of distilled water to the 
XaCl extract re.sulted in the immediate ap- 
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seem necessary. These are the curariform ac- 
tions, usually studied with frog nerve-muscle 
preparations, and the muscarinic actions, 
usuallj' studied with the frog heart or the 
mammalian circulatorj’ system. Studies on the 
curariform action of a series of these salts 
showed that the amyl through octyl com- 
pounds were about equal in activity, while the 
dodecyl compound was much less active (Ing 
and Wright®). Studies on the muscarinic ac- 
tivities of the methyl to nonyl trimethylam- 
monium salts clearly showed the butyl and 
amyl members of the series to be the most 
active (Kulz,' Raven tos,® Alles and Knoe- 
fel®). In marked contrast to both these re- 
sults, the dodecyl compound is the only one 
which shows any blocking activity’ on the 
crayfish synapse. 

The stimulant or nicotinic actions of the 
alkyl trimethylammoniums have been studied 
on the leech muscle, frog rectus abdominis, 
gut of rat or rabbit, and circulator}' system of 
the dog. The butyl, amyl or he.vyl compounds 
were found to be the most active of the series 
(Kulz and Achenbach,^® Raventos,® Alles and 
Knoefel®). Fitting in with these observations, 
we find in the present work that the amyl 
compound is noteworthy in showing a marked 
facilitation of the synapse studied, while the 
butj'l and hexyl compounds occasionally show 
a weak facilitating action. 

The antagonism of nicotine bi' quaternary 
ammonium compounds has not been studied 
previously. However, Raventos® and Clark 

0 Ing, H. E., and tVriglit, tV. JI., Proc. Jloy. 
Soc., 1931, lODB, 337. 

7 Kiilz, F., Arch. Exp. Path. Phnrmnlol., 1923, 
08, 339. 

SEavcnto-s, J., Quart. J. Exp. Physiol., 1937, 
30, 361 and 37, 99. 

9 Alles, G. A., and Knocfel, P. K., Uiiiv. Calif. 
Puhl. Pharmacol., 1939, 1, 1S7. 

10 Kulz, P., and Aclienbacli, W,, Arch. Exp. 
Path. Pharmal'ol., 1923, 100, 61. 

11 Clark, A. J., and Eaventos, J., Quart. J. Exp. 
Physiol., 1937, 37, 375. 


and Raventos” investigated the antagonism 
of the nicotinic actions of acetylcholine hy a 
series of alkyl trimethylammonium com- 
pounds. They found that the blocking ac- 
tivity of this series increased with the length 
of the alkyl side chain. In the present paper 
a similar relationship has been found for the 
blocking activity against the action of nico- 
tine. It therefore appears that the blocking 
action of these compounds to nicotine on the 
craj’fish synapse corresponds to their block- 
ing action to acetylcholine on other prepara- 
tions. This is remarkable, for no direct action 
of acetylcholine has been obseri’ed on synaptic 
transmission in the crayfish; neither facilita- 
tion, nor block, nor protection against nicotine 
(Prosser,*® Schallek and Wiersma®). 

Summary. This paper describes the effects 
of various amines and ammonium compounds 
on synaptic transmission in the central ner\'- 
ous system of the craj’fish. 

In the series from butyl to octyl amine, the 
activity of the drug in blocking synaptic 
transmission increases with the length of the 
alkyl side chain. Dodecyl amine show's 
greater activity than octyl amine. The cor- 
responding alkyl methylamines and dimethyl- 
amines show a similar increase. The trime- 
thyJammonium series shows no blocking ac- 
tivity until the dodecyl compound is reached. 
The amyl trimethylammonium compound is 
unique in showing a consistent facilitation 
of synaptic transmission. 

The ability of sub-threshold doses of these 
drugs to protect the preparation against the 
blocking action of nicotine reaches a maxi- 
mum with the octyl compounds. The pro- 
tecting activity of the trimethylammonium 
series is generally weaker than that of the 
other compounds. .Although the dodecyl 
compounds show only a trace of protection 
against nicotine, this weak protection is shown 
at very high dilution. - 
IS Prosser, C. L., J. Cell. Comp. Physiol., 1940, 
10, 25. 
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Fio. 2. 

.Spociiiion of early pleural exudate (sterile) from a patient with pneumonia. Stained 
hy Feulpen method. 17GG X magnification. Nuclei of iV.B.C., some collections of lattice 
work stroma of an undetermined nature, and large mimhers of e.xtracellular granules are 
staine<l. 

of purulent sediment were c.vtracted with 1 M several reprecipitations, the precipitate was 

XaCl after thorough washing with physio- finally dissolved in alkalinizcd M XaCl. and 

logical saline. The viscid opalescent superna- protein removed by shaking with a chloro- 

tnnt portions were centrifuged clear of debris, form-octyl alcohol mixture (-4:1) followed by 

and the nucleoprotein precipitated by addi- centrifugation. .After about S such shakings, 

tion of six volumes of distilled water. .After and when no more precipitate formed on 2 
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pearance of a heavy fibrous precipitate, which 
redissolved in 1 M NaCl and reprecipitaled 
in 0.14 XaCI. ^laterials obtained after 6 
reprecipitations from M NaCl e.vtracts were 
shown to contain N, P, and to give a positive 
biuret reaction. After acid hydrol^-sis posi- 
tive purine and IMolisch tests were obtained. 

A similar analysis j'ielding identical results 
has. been carried out on 10 samples of pleural 
exudation derived from patients having pul- 
monary infections of different etiologies. In 
some instances causative bacteria, such as 
pneumococci, aerobic and anaerobic strep- 
tococci, and others, were present in the 
e.xudates and in other instances the specimens 
were sterile. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the material derived from the specimens was 
not a product of the organisms but resulted 
from the inflammatorj' reaction. Although 
not described in detail in this article, a sub- 
stance with comparable chemical and physical 
characteristics has been derived from the 
buffy coat of -human blood. 

The above chemical findings which identify 
the substance from exudates as being a pro- 
tein and containing purines, phosphorus, and 
reducing sugars serve to demonstrate its 
nucleoprolein characteristics. The physical 
characteristics of the nucleoprotein derived 
from the e.xudates is also of interest in con- 
nection with its significance in contributing 
to the total gross appearance of pus. The 
material which has been isolated is fibrous and 
stringy. Its nature and abundant yield from 
a purulent exudate, is shonm in Fig. 1. When 
the pH of the solution was raised to 8-9 b}’’ 
the addition of 0.1 N NaOH, the fibrous por- 
tion became slimy, swollen and formed a co- 
agulum. ^^^^en Uie pH was raised above 10 
the substance dissolved forming a viscid solu- 
tion. IMirsky- refers to the earlier report 
of Hoppe-Seyler made in 1865 in which the 
author described the recover}' of a fibrous 
material from pus cells but did not identify 
it further. 

Estimations of Amount of Nucleoprotein 
in Samples of Purulent Exudations. .-Ml of 
the preliminary e.xperiments have indicated 

2 Mirsky, A. E., .md PoUistcr, A. tV., J. Grn. 
Ptoisiot., 1947, SO, 117. 



Fjo. 1. 

Tlic fibrous stringy nucleoprotein derived from 
25 g of purulent e.vud.ite is sliown suspended in 3 
liters of 0.1 M XuCl. In this inst.nnce the nuclen- 
protein comprised 709e of the dried solids .md 
509c of the nitrogen of the total sediment. 

that the nucleoprotein increment of the exu- 
dates constituted a surprisingly large amount 
of the total sediment. .Accordingly quantita- 
tive estimations were carried out on 3 speci- 
mens. Using the dry weight and N content 
of the total sediment and that of the isolated 
nucleoprotein, it was found that the latter 
comprised 30-70/c of the total solids and 
contained 26-507o of the nitrogen. This 
finding takes on additional interest and im- 
portance in connection with the studies on the 
production of desoxyribonuclease by hemo- 
Ivtic streptococci,* and in our investigation 
on the effect of the injection of partially puri- 
fied, nontoxic streptococcal concentrates into 
patients, a subject which will be reported in 
a subsequent communication. 

Isolation of Nucleic Acid from Nuclcopro- 
fein Derived from Pus. Three different samples 
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WAVE LENGTH A" V 

ULTRAVIOLET ABSORPTIOR SPECTRUU OF DESOXTRIBOHUCLtlC ACID PREPARED FROM EMPYEMA PUS 
COMPAREO WITH DATA ON PURE NUCLEIC ACID Ol 


within 3 % of that characteristic of pure 
nucleic acid.- The N content was 14.957c. 
P 8.l7o, N/P ratio 1.84. It was biuret 
negative and gave a strongly positive Dische 
diphenylamine reaction.’’* Because of the 
methods of extraction that were successful, 
the results of the chemical analyses and the 
essential identical similarity of its properties 
to a highly purified preparation of sodium 
thymonucleate prepared by the Hammarsten 
method from calf thymus which was used as a 
control for comparison,! the materials were 
identified as a desoxyribose nucleic acid. The 
identity of the substance as desoxyribonucleic 
acid was further established by the demon- 
stration of its depoUTiierization with both 
dcsoxyribonuclease and also with concentrates 

a Dische, Z., ^fi!:roc!lrmir, 1030, 8, 4. 

* Dr. Milton Levy, Departineiit of Uioehi’mi.slrT, 
Xcw York Vniversily College of Meflivine, kindly 
supplied the Na thymouueleato availahlc for this 
wpet'nnent. 


of hemolytic streptococcal filtrates containing 
desoxyribonuclease which are described in the 
subsequent article.^ 

For further observations on the presence of 
desoxj’ribose nucleoprotein in inflammatory 
exudates in large amounts, preparations have 
been stained bj* the Feulgen method and ex- 
amined microscopically. 

In such preparations the stained nuclei of 
the leucocytes have a characteristic appear- 
ance. In addition, granules in freshly formed 
exudates and fibrous strands in cases with 
long standing effusion are abundantly present 
in the extracellular areas. Since the Feulgen 
staining is considered a highly specific histo- 
chemical reaction for desoxyribose nucleo- 
protein.’*-' the abundance of stained material 
both inlra- and extracellular in the micro- 

Mirsky, A. E.. Jilraiice.i in Kuci/iwjIo//;/, ims, 

3. 1. 

r.StovVfll, R. E., .Stm'ii Tocltnoloinj, lP4d. 21, 
IST. 




Fio. 3. 

Specimen from protracted case of tuberculous empyema. Stained liy tlie Feulcen mclliod. 
1700 X magnification. Only occasional leucocyte present. Extensive extraccllulnr rcticiiliini, 
togetlier with some granules and areas of amorphous formation have taken up the stain. 


successive treatments, the supernatant was 
neutralized and added to 2 vols. of alcohol. 
The precipitate that formed overnight was 
dried with ether. The powders obtained were 
water soluble and yielded very viscous solu- 


tions, which showed birefringence of flow 
indicating a high degree of polymeriz.ition. 
The absorption spectrum of one of the .sam- 
ples is shown in Fig. 2. Its absorittion at 
2600.A'’ in a concentration of 50 y/ml nns 
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Fig. 1. 

Tulu's A, B, niid C ciich cont/iiii fippro.ximatcly 
5 cc of jms from .i onso of jmoumaooco.Tl onniycnio. 
Tube A is nit iiiitroatod control. To Tube B was 
titldeil 2-3 ing of beef dosoxyribonuclcaso. To 
Tube C was added 2-.3 ing of crude streptococcal 
coneentnite. Tbc content of tlie tubes was mixed, 
sbaben frerpiently, and observed at room temiiera- 
ture. Beginning ebanges in tbe cliaracter of tbc 
sediinent were ei-idcnt iniinediately. Pliotograpb 
was taken after ’A bour. Tubes were uncentri- 
fuged. 

ni.iterial containin.g two substrates, nucleo- 
protein and fibrin, and the streptococci yield- 
ing two substances, each acting simultaneous- 
ly in a specific catalytic or enzymic manner. 

Data primarih' pertinent to the production 
of desoxyribonuclease by strains of hemolytic 
streptococci and the action of the enzj-me on 
.substrates of nucleic acid composition from 
purulent materials as well as purified prepara- 

t iSodium tbymonuclente (cnlf tbyimis) kindly 
supplied by Br. Milton Levy, Bepnriinent of Bio- 
cbemistry, Xew York I'niver.sity rollego of ^tedi• 
cine, 

? The purified lieef paiicre.'is de.soxyrilionuclc.nse 
(preparation IllMR) kindly supplied by Pr. M.nc- 
’ lyn McCarty of tbe Hospital of tbe Rockefi’ller 
Institute for .Medical Resoarcb. 
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Pig. 2. 

Tubes A, B, .and C each contain in 7 ec tbc 
micleoprotein isolated from 1 cc of sedimented 
pus iiy repeated extractions with 1 it XnCI. Tube 

is untreated control. To Tube B was added 0.1 
ec of 0.1o9f solution of beef dc.soxyribonucle.ase. 
To Tube C was added 0.1 ce of O.lu^o solution of 
crude sfieptoeoecal concentrate. The tubes were 
mixed, sbnkcn frequently, and observed at room 
temperature. Beginning cbnnges in tbe solid 
strands were noted iinmedialcly and complete 
lysis occurred in 10 minutes. Photograph w.as 
taken after L. bour. 

tions of animal origin* constitute the body of 
this report. 

Changes Induced in Pus by Desoxyribonu- 
elcasc. Fig. I illustrates the action of; I) 
beef desoxyribomicleasei' and, 2) streptococ- 
cal concentrate.*^ on the sediment of pus ob- 
tained from a case of pneumococcal empyema. 

The details arc given in the legend which 
accompanies Fig. I. 

The beef desoxyribonuclease was a well 
purified preparation while the streptococcal 
concentrate contained both desoxjTibonu- 
clease and streptokinase (streptococcal fibri- 
nolysin). Substantial qualitative and quanti- 
tative changes in the sediment may be noted 
in eacli lube (to which the nuclease containing 
reagents had been added.) Following the 

I.ndrrlo L:ilmratori('.s have kindly prepared 
and supplied tlie eoneentraled filtrate from large 
I'olume broth cultures of bemolytie .streptococci 
(.‘'train nifi.X). 
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scopic preparations lends support to evidence 
obtained by chemical means that desoxj*- 
ribose nucleoprotein constitutes a consider- 
able proportion of purulent sediment that has 
been generally accepted as being fibrin or de- 
natured serum proteins. The accompanying 
photographs illustrate the microscopic ap- 
pearance of exudates of a freshly formed in- 
flammatory effusion (Fig. 2), and of a tuber- 
culous empyema of long standing (Fig. 3). 

Up to the present time, no determinations 
of the presence or significance of ribose 
nucleoprotein have been made. 

Summary. Desoxyribose nucleoprotein has 
been identified as a significant constituent of 
purulent and inflammatorj'^ exudates derived 
from patients. Its chemical characteristics 
have been described and it has been isolated 


in quantities ranging from 30 to 70Cp of the 
total purulent sediment. 

Its physical characteristics of stringincss, 
viscidity, and coagulated gel. indicate its 
significance in contributing to the sedimcnteii 
elements of exudations. Protein-free desoxy- 
ribonucleic acid has been derived from the 
nucleoprotein. 

The liquefaction of both tlie nucleoprotein 
and the nucleic acid has been found to occur 
following the addition of beef deso.vyribonu- 
clease and preparations of hemolytic strepto- 
coccal filtrates containing deso.xyribomicle.x^e. 

By the Feulgen method of staining the 
abundance of deso.vyribose nucleoprotein in 
e.xudates has been demonstrated microscopi- 
cally. 
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Streptococcal Deso.vyribonuclease: Significance in Lysis of Purulent Exu- 
dates and Production by Strains of Hemolytic Streptococci.' 

WlI.l.IAJf S. TiLLETT, Sol ShERRV, and L. RoVAL CHRISTENSEN.t 
From the Departments of ^[edicine and 3Cicrobiotop;i, X. I*. Uniecr.dty Cottrpe of Mnhnne, 
and Third Medical Division of Drllevnc Dospilat. 


As has been indicated in the previous re- 
port,^ purulent pleural exudates contain 
desoxyribose nucleoprotein as an important 
constituent which, together with depositions 
of fibrin, accounts for the gelatinous coagulum 
and coarse sediment that characterizes such 
material. In an investigation directed toward 
observing the action in patients of strepto- 
coccal fibrinolysin (streptokinase), the strep- 
tococcal product, substantially purified by one 
of us (L.R.C.) according to methods previous- 

* Tlii.s stiul.v iv.as .supported liy .i grant from tlic 
X.otioiml Institute of llealtli, United St.atcs PuUVie 
Ilc.oltli Service. 

t Supported by n gr.onf to t!ie Department of 
Mierohiology, from the Life Insurance Medical 
Ecscnreli Fund. 

lSIiorr.v, .S., Tillett, W. S., .and Christen-mn, 
h . E., Pb'oc. Soc. E.xp. Biol, axp Itr.n.. IIMS. OS, 
170. 


!y described,- was found to cause a striking 
and rapid change in the physical qualities of 
e.xudates both iu vitro and also within the 
pleural cavities of patients sufiering from 
various forms of purulent and fibrinous 
pleurisy. IVhen it became evident that the 
characteristics of the specimens being altered 
were due to the presence of considerable 
amounts of nucleoprotein as well as fibrin, 
studies were undertaken which have revealed 
that hemolytic streptococci produce, a.s they 
grow, a potent deso.xyribonucleasc ivhich is 
readily demonstrable as a secretory or excre- 
tory product in the fluid medium in which the 
organisms are cultivated. The efieef of the 
streptococcal preparations has, therefore, been 
found to be dual in action, the purulent 

eCtotc...«cn, L. E., J. Orn. Phys.. 3947, SO, 
4Cu. 
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Fio. 1. 

Tulips A, B, and C eapli contain approximately 
5 cc of jnis from a case of pneumococcal empyema. 
Tulip A is an untreated control. To Tube B was 
added 2-3 ing of beef dcso.vyribonuclease. To 
Tube C «-as added 2-3 mg of crude streptococcal 
concentrate. The content of the tubes was mixed, 
shaken frequently, and observed at room tempera- 
ture, Begimun" changes in the character of the 
sediincnf were evident immediately. Photograph 
was taken after bj hour. Tubes were unceiitri- 
fuged. 

material containing two substrates, niiclco- 
protein and fibrin, and the streptococci yield- 
ing two substances, each acting simultaneous- 
ly in a specific catalytic or enzymic manner. 

Data primarily pertinent to the production 
of desoxyribonuclease by strains of hemolytic 
streptococci and Uie action of the enz.enie on 
substrates of nucleic acid composition from 
purulent materials as well as purified prepara- 

J Sodium thymomielente (c.'ilf thymu'i) kindly 
supjdied by Br. Milton l.evy, Pep.nrtment of Bio- 
chemistry, Xew York I'niver.sity tkdiege of >[cdi- 
I'ine. 

J The purified Iieef p.'increas de.soxyribnnticlc.nse 
(prep.iration 111 MR) kindly supplied by Dr. M;ic- 
I.vn ^^(■^.•|rty of tbe Hospitnl of the Rockefeller 
Institute for .Mi'dicn! Re«e;ire!i. 
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Fjo. 2. 

Tubes A. B, niid C ctich cont.oin in 7 ce the 
nuclcojiroteiii i.sol;itcd from 1 cc of sedimented 
pus by rcpc.Tfcd c.vtniotions with 1 M XnCl, Tube 
A is untreated control. To Tube B w.as added 0.1 
cc of 0.13% solution of beef desoxyribonuclease. 
To Tube C was added O.I ce of 0.15% solution of 
crude streptococcal concentrate. The tubes were 
mixed, shaken frequently, .and observed .at room 
temperature. Begiiuiiug changes in the solid 
strands were noted immediately and eomplelc 
lysis occurred in 10 minutes. Photograph was 
taken after hour. 

tions of animal originf constitute the body of 
this report. 

Changes Induced in Pus by Dcsoxyribonu- 
clcasc. Fig. 1 illustrates the action of; 1) 
beef deso.xyribonuclease? and, 2) streptococ- 
cal concentrate,*’ on the sediment of pus ob- 
tained from a case of pneumococcal empyema. 

The details are given in the legend which 
accompanies Fig. 1. 

The beef desoxjTibonticleasc was a well 
purified preparation while the strqatococcal 
concentrate contained both deso.xyribonu- 
clease and streptokinase (streptococcal fibri- 
nolysin). Substantial qualitative and quanti- 
tative changes in the sediment may be noted 
in eacli tube (to which the nuclease containing 
reagents had been added.) Following the 

* I.i'diTle I.iibor.'itorios h.'ivc kindly prcptircd 
•md supplied the i-oiifeiilrated filtr.ite from large 
volume broth eultiiris of hemolytic streplncocci 
(Strain 
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Fig. 3. 

Tubes A. B, nnd C each contain 2 cc of ■i'/c solution of purified dcso.'cy- 
ribose nucleic acid (calf tliymus). Tube A is untreated control. To Tube 
B -u-as added 0.1 cc of 0.15% solution of beef desoxyribonuclcase. To Tube 
C xvas added 0.1 cc of 0.15% solution of crude streptococcal concentrate. 
Tbe tubes n'ere mixedj shaken frequently', and obserred at room tempera- 
ture. Beginning: elianges in the gel were noted immediately. Photograph, 
taken with tubes on slant to indicate gelatinous quality- of control substrate 
and complete liquefaction in other tubes, was made after hour. 


addition of the enzymatic substances, in each 
instance there was immediate thinning of the 
specimen, a rapid breaking up of the mucoid 
coagulum, a clouding of the supernatant fluid, 
and an obvious decrease in sediment. 

Since the preparation of streptococcal 
origin contained at least two enzy-matic ele- 
ments the reduction in the sediment in Tube 
C is greater than that exhibited in Tube B, 
fibrin being liquefied in the latter as well as 
the nucleoprotein. 

Changes Induced in Desoxyribosc Niicleo- 
protcin Derived jroin Purulent Exudation of a 
Patient vsith Empyema. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
action of: 1) beef desoxyribonuclcase and. 
2) a streptococcal concentrate on a sample 
of desoxyribose nucleoprotein isolated from 
human pus. The details are given in the 
legend which accompanies Fig. 2. 

Since no fibrin was present in this specimen, 
the lysis of the nucleoprotein was complete on 
the addition of the beef desoxyribonuclcase as 
well as the streptococcal preparation. 

.Alterations in the appearance of the solid 
Strands was noted to begin immediately after 


the addition of the enzyme-containing prepa- 
rations and dissolution was complete in a 
few minutes time. 

Changes Induced in Desoxyribosc Nuclctc 
Acid (Calf Thymus). Fig. 3 illustrates the 
action of; 1 ) beef deso.\yribonurle.ase nnd, 2) 
a streptococcal concentrate on purified dcsoxy- 
ribose nucleic acid. 

The similarity of the liquefying effect in 
each instance is self-e.xplanatory. B ith re- 
spect to the physical character of the speci- 
men, the gel-like quality of the de.so.\'yril)ose 
nucleic acid may- be noted while the fibrous 
stringy quality of the desoxyribo.se huclco- 
protein is evident in Fig. 2. 

Effect of Crude Streplncoccnl Concentrate 
on Viscosity of I7c Solution of Xa Thymonu- 
clctttc. From the above experiments it was ap- 
parent that the preparation of crude strepto- 
coccal concentrate contained a highly active 
deso.xyribonuclcase. In Chart 1 k shown the 
depolymerase activity of 0.25 cc of .-i 0.1 5 /o 
solution of the streptococcal preparation, dis- 
solved in saline phosphate buffer, on 5 cc of 
a deso.xyribosenucleic acid .‘solution in 
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CHART r 

EFFECT OF CRUDE STREPTOCOCCAL CONCENTRATE. ArJD 18 HOUR BROTH CULTURES 



0,02 M saline containing 0.0016 INI PO^ at pH 
7.20 at 37°C. 

Tests For the Production of Dcsoxyribotm- 
clcasc by Hemolytic Streptococci, Green 
Streptococci, and Pneumococci. The finding 
of desoxyribonuclease in large amounts in 
preparations made from filtrates of cultures 
of hemolytic streptococci (Strain H46A, 
Group C), which had been concentrated for 
the purpose of isolating the fibrinolytic 
principle (streptokinase) elaborated by the 
organisms, led to a stud}' of other strains in 
order to determine their capacity to produce 
this additional enzyme. Initial interest pri- 
marily centered around the production of 
desoxr-ribonuclease in relation to strepto- 
kinase. 

For this purpose several selected strains of 
hemolj’tic streptococcus were available in our 
laboratory in a lyophilized form which were 
formerly studied for tlie fibrinolytic activity 

XV. ,7. iJdcf.. )P35. 21), 11 L 


Their source, biochemical and cultural charac- 
teristics are given in detail in Reference 3. A 
simple method of testing cultures directly was 
as follows: 5 cc of a 1% solution of a highly 
purified desoxyribose nucleic acid (calf thy- 
mus) in M 40 barbital buffer (pH 7.4) was 
placed in an Ostwald viscosimeter. Prelimi- 
nary readings of viscosity were made in a 
water bath (37-37. 5"C) for approximately 15 
minutes until constant rates of flow were 
obtained. Then 1 cc of an IS-hour broth 
culture of the test strain was added and mi.xcd. 
Subsequent viscosimetric readings were then 
made at 2. 5, 10. 15 minutes. Examples of 
nuclease and non-nuclease producing strains 
are given in Chart I. 

.•\ total of 22 strains have been tested in the 
manner described. When the result listed in 
the tabulation below is de.scribed as positive 
the rate and degree of change in viscosity was 
comparable to that given for the 2 positive 
strains graphically recorded in Chart I. 
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strain 


Streptococcus hcmohiiicus (Group A), Co, Sc, Ra. Mac OT 
C108, E22, VIO. (8 strains) > > , , 

Streptococcus viritJnns from eases of bacterial endocarditis. 
(G strains) 

Streptococcus hcmotyticus (Group B), K15SA (1 strain) 
Streptococcus hcmolyticus (Group C), I146A, K104. (2 

strains) 

Streptococcus hcmolyticus (Group E), K12S. (1 strain) 

Pneumococcus (1 strain each, Types I, II, VIII, XIX) 


Streptokinase 


All positive 

All nepatirc 
Xegative 
II4CA positive 
K104 negative 
Xegative 


Nuclease 


All positive 

All negative 
Positive 
II4GA positive 
K104 negative 
Xegative 

j t 


The strains tested are showTt above. 

From the above data it may be seen that 
all of Group A, fibrinolytic strains which are 
classified as human pathogens were also high- 
ly active in the production of desoxyribonu- 
clease. In scattered tests with other strains 
of hemolytic streptococci of other serological 
groups, one strain of Group B proved to be 
active in nuclease production but without 
fibrinolytic activity. The strains of green 
streptococci and pneumococci were negative 
under the conditions of the method employed. 
In' studies of the type transforming principle 
McCarty and Avery* have reported the pres- 
ence of desoxyribonuclease in autolysates of 
pneumococcus. Under the conditions of the 
e.xperimental procedure employed in this 
study, however, the .nuclease was not found 
to be elaborated into the fluid medium in 
which the organisms were cultivated. 

1. When mixtures of the two agents present 
in the streptococcal concentrate were heated 
at 56° C for one hour, the nuclease was 
destroyed and the streptokinase activity' re- 
mained unchanged. 

2. Preparations hav'e been obtained which 
showed 10 fold and even greater differences 
in fibrinolytic titre but a constant level of 
depolymerase activity per unit of time. 

3. Beef deso.xyribonuclease was without 
fibrinolytic activity against either human or 
beef plasma clots. 

4. Mg-1 — b markedly accelerated the nu- 
clease activity of the streptococcal concentrate 
but did not affect the streptokinase in a 

j McC:irty, M., .'iml AvvnT^. T.. J. Exp. iln!., 
104G, SS, 97. 


similar manner. This result is similar to the 
findings of others with depolymerases of 
animal origin.-’’-® 

Summary. In e.\periments in which the 
following substrates were employed: 1) speci- 
mens of purulent exudations from patients, 
2) desoxyribose nucleoprotein isolated from 
the exudates and, 3) desoxyribose nucleic 
acid derived from nucleoprotein, striking and 
rapid lytic changes were demonstrable in (he 
coarse sediment of substrate I, in the fibrous 
material of substrate 2, and in the gel of 
substrate 3, following the addition of con- 
centrated filtrates obtained from cultures oi 
hemolytic streptococci. The lytic action was 
found to be due to the presence of dcso.vy- 
ribonuclease which is elaborated during the 
growth of strains of hemolytic streptococci 
and is freely demonstrable in the fluid 
medium in which the organisms are cultivated. 

.Among the strains tested, hemolytic strep- 
tococci of Group .A which also possessed 
fibrinolytic properties were uniformly potent 
in the production of desoxyribonuclease. By 
the methods of simple testing that were em- 
ployed. strains of streptococcus viridaus and 
pneumococcus were not found to possess a 
comparable property. 

Deso.xyribonuclease and streptokinase, pro- 
duced by the same strains were found to be 
different substances. When streptococcal 
concentrates were added to whole stimplcs 
of inflammatory e.\udatcs, the rapid lysis of 
both fibrin and desoxyribose nucleoprotein oc- 
curred. 

~rrMrC'art7,^r-t^- t-'n. Vhys.. IlGli, Uf), IC.-.. 

C’.'irler, f'. K.. iiinl Gri-i'iisti in, .1, I’., U. yc.t. 
ranctr Inst.. I04G, 7, 20. 
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Effect of the Intravenous Administration of Human Serum Albumin on 

Renal Function.* 

Walter H. Cargill. (Introduced by E. A. Stead, Jr.) 

From the Department of Mcelicine, Dithc Vnivcrsitp School of Medicine, Durham, JC. C, 


The intravenous infusion of concentrated 
human serum albumin often produces a 
transient diuresis in patients with nephrosis 
and Laennec's cirrhosis.’-- It has not been 
definitely shown that this diuresis is related 
to an increase in the oncotic pressure of the 
blood, since the immediate result of albumin 
administration is an increase in plasma vol- 
ume and, therefore, of total circulating protein 
but with little or no change in the albumin 
or total protein concentration of the plasma.® 
The possibility e.vists that the administration 
of albumin may be followed by an alteration 
in renal function. We have attempted to 
study the immediate effect of the rapid in- 
jection of a large amount of albumin on 
glomerular filtration rate and renal blood 
flow. 

Methods. The clearance techniques of 
Smith, Goldring and Chasis' have been fol- 
lowed, using inuiin and sodium para-amino- 
hippuratc (P.MI). In addition, samples of 
renal venous blood have been obtained by 
the catheterization procedure of Warren, 
Brannon, and ^Merrill,*’ and compared with 
simultaneous samples from the femoral artery 
for P.AH content. The fraction of P.AH ex- 
tracted from the blood during passage through 
the kidney has been determined by the for- 
mula: Ext,,,), = .A-R\’ .A, where .A and RV 

* This work wa.s .sui>iinrti-il Iiy a Krant from tin- 

I.ifo Insur.aiu'c Hosi-an-h ruiul. 

I Thorn, G, W.. .Arinsiroiijx, .s, H., .Ir., Pavcii- 
port. V. ]X, WondrufT, L, .M., am! TyU-r, K. I!., 
.1. Vitn. Invest., tom. w4, SOZ. 

- Tliarn, G. \V„ Armstroaj;, S. It,, ,Ir,, anil 
ILiVi'iipart, V. D.. ,T. (’tin. Inv>.\l., lOlil, ILj. ,'i<l4. 

^ I.ui'tsi'hor, .1, A.. .Ir,, .1. (’Iiii. Innsl,, tJG. 
nn.-i. 

* Smith. !l. W,. CToWrinc, W., amt CUasic, U., 
.1, riiii. /nvr.\l.. l!>as, 17. giiS. 

W.-irrt'ii, .1. V., nranmin. Ik S., am! Mi-rrill, 
A. .1.. .Sviriiee. 1041. 100. liis. 


represent the concentration of P.AH (mg %) 
in arterial and renal venous blood. Renal 
plasma flow (RPF) has been determined 
from the clearance and extraction of PAH 
(RPF = Cp.,h/Extp..,h) and this value adjusted 
by the hematocrit reading to obtain the renal 
blood flow. Glomerular filtration rate was 
estimated from the inuiin clearance (Cin), 
and the filtration fraction (FF) from the 
ratio Ci„/RPF. It will be noted that this 
derivation of the filtration fraction differs 
from that usually reported, where it is calcu- 
lated from the inuiin and PAH clearances 
alone, and since the actual renal plasma flow 
is always greater than the P.AH clearance, our 
values for FF are, therefore, lower than those 
commonly accepted. 

Following two control clearance periods 
300 cc of a 25 fo solution of salt-poor human 
serum albumin < were injected intravenously 
in from 10 to 25 minutes. The bladder was 
then emptied, the urine discarded, and the 
experiment continued for three additional 
periods. Three normal subjects, three pa- 
tients with In-pertension, one patient with 
chronic glomerulonephritis without edema, 
and one patient with the nephrotic sjTidrome 
of subacute glomerulonephritis have been 
studied in this manner. In addition, similar 
clearance studies without catheterization of 
the renal vein have been performed on 2 
normal subjects and one patient with the 
nephrotic syndrome. 

Rcsiills. .An immediate increase in plasma 
volume after the injection of albumin was 
indicated by a fall in the hematocrit reading 
of all subjects. In all but one of the subjects, 
(J.M.) there was an immediate increase in 
both the inuiin and P.AH clearances. In the 
S subjects from whom sample.? of renal venous 
blood were obtained, a decreased P.AH ex- 

I Olii.-iinni friim l!u’ .tnif-rii-.'in K-'i! Ooki. 
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traction was found after albumin administra- 
tion, so that the actual renal plasma flow 
showed a greater rise than would be indicated 
from the PAH clearance alone. The fall in 
PAH e.xtraction in patient J.IM. more than 
compensated for the slight decrease in PAH 
clearance, so that he also showed an increased 
plasma flow. Since the renal plasma flow 
rose more than the filtration rate, there was 
a fall in the filtration fraction of all subjects. 
In spite of the marked drop in hematocrit 
readings, there was an increase in renal blood 
flow in all subjects. 

The average increase in filtration rate for 
the 11 subjects was 13% of the initial value. 
The control filtration rates of the 2 patients 
with the nephrotic syndrome (G.W. and 
M.B.) were below normal, 66 and 77 cc/min., 
and following albumin, these rose to 110 and 
129 cc/min., increases of 67 and 68%. The 
increases in renal plasma flow ranged from 
35 to 106%, averaging 58% for the group of 
8 subjects in which it was measured. A sig- 
nificant increase in the rate of urine flow was 
seen in only one patient, G.W., who had 
nephrosis and massive edema. .All of the 
subjects were undergoing a water diuresis at 
the time of study, however, to facilitate the 
clearance determinations. 

The individual data are tabulated in Table 
I. Fig. 1 illustrates the changes produced in 
a patient with nephrosis. Fig. 2 demonstrates 
the individual variations in the degree and 
duration of the decreased PAH e.xtraction, 
and includes 6 additional subjects in whom 
PAH extraction was determined at intervals 
for similar periods of time but to whom no 
albumin was given. These control subjects 
demonstrate that water diuresis and renal 
vein catheterization do not in themselves 
cause changes in P.AH extraction. 

Discussion. .Although the number of pa- 
tients studied is too small to allow generaliza- 
tion, several factors of interest may be noted. 
It is apparent that the administration of 
albumin is followed by definite changes in 
renal hemodynamics, and any attempt to 
explain the diuretic action of albumin must 
take this into consideration. 

These studies also emphasize the danger of 
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Mlnulit 
Fig. 1. 

Sclicmatic representation of tlic effects of albumin ailministration. The black bar 
rcprc.sents the duration of injection of 75 g of albumin. The arrows indicate the end of 
each clearance period. 


Studying the effect of a substance on renal 
blood flow by means of the PrXH clearance 
alone. The effect of the substance on the 
tubular extraction of PAH must also be 
determined. Since albumin actually in- 
creased the urinary excretion of PAH in the 
experiments reported here, a decreased ex- 
traction would have appeared unlikely. The 
data show that conclusions as to the extrac- 
tion of P.\H drawn from the rate of excretion 
of PrXH may be in error. 

There are several possible explanations for 
the decreased extraction of P.\H. Functional 
impairment of the cells of the proximal con- 
voluted tubules must be considered. It is 
conceivable that the injection of albumin led 
to its increased fdtration and subsequent re- 
abfoqition, thereby over-loading the transfer 
mechanism of the tubular cells. A more like- 
ly explanation, however, is that accessory 


vascular channels were opened to accommo- 
date the increased volume of blood perfusing 
the kidney, analogous to changes which have 
been observed in cutaneous vessels during 
saline infusions." Morphologic studies have 
demonstrated the presence of juxta-medullary 
arterio-venous communications in the human 
kidney:' diversion of a portion of the renal 
blood flow through this pallnvay could ac- 
count for the decreased e.xtraction of PAH 
and the decreased fdtration fraction obserx-ed. 
It is possibly significant that the 2 patients 
with advanced renal disease (J.M. and B.H., 
represented by the lowermost lines in Fig. 2) 

** n., Freo(Ibt?rc, A. S.. iind Jfc* 

yUains. 51, J., Jr^h. lut. 1047. «0. 401. 

TTnu'ta. J.. Han-lay, A. K.. Dan’-cl, P. M., 
Krankiin. K. .H. ami Pnrlianl, M. M. L., 
of ihr J'rnol Ctrciifatton^ Chap. lA', Clinrlp^! C. 
Thimia'i, SpnHjjfK’hl. 1047. 
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Minutes 
Fio. 2. 

The fall in PAH extraction after albumin. Each point represents the simultaneous collec- 
tion of arterial and renal venous samples. 


showed the greatest and most prolonged fall 
in PAH extraction following albumin, since 
juxtamedullary shunts are most prominent in 
the granular, contracted kidnej's of chronic 
nephritis and nephrosclerosis." 

The apparent decrease in the extraction 
of P.AH might be due to a change in the rate 
of its acetylation. Determinations of total as 
well as free P.AH after albumin have elimi- 
nated this possibiliU'. 

Summary. 1. The rapid intravenous in- 
fusion of 7S g of human serum albumin pro- 
duced a consistent increase in glomerular 


filtration rate and renal blood flow. These 
changes were accompanied by both an in- 
creased clearance and a decreased tubular e.v- 
traction of sodium para-aminohippurate. 2. 
In 2 patients with the nephrotic syndrome of 
chronic glomerulonephritis the administration 
of albumin increased the filtration rate from 
low to normal levels, and in one of tiiese pa- 
tients produced a marked diuresis. 3. 
possible mechanism for the decreased tubular 
extraction of PAH accompanying an increased 
renal blood flow is presented. 
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Experimentai Attempts to Transmit Phlebotomus (Sandfly, Pappataci) and 
Dengue Fevers to Chimpanzees.” 


J. R. Paul, J. L. IIelkick, akd B. Sabin. 

From f!i(' Scciioii 0 / Provcnfivc .tfoTirim', Tiifp Vnivfnitij School of yVir 

fUii? I?ic Chilihrn ’s Jflo.tpiiol Jlrunvch Toinuhition aiul Vcpai-I inait of I’cOiairicx, Viiivt rsiip 
of Cinciiinali CoUcpc of ^[alicinc. 


.-\s part of a study designed to test the 
suscepiibilitj' of chimpanzees (Pan satyrtis) 
to certain human viruses, the infcctivity of 
phlebotomus (pappataci, sandfly) fever virus 
and of dengue virus was tested in this species 
of animals. The primary object of these ex- 
periments was to determine whether clinical 
or subclinical infection could be established 
in this species of primates and, if so, whether 
any recognizable symptoms or signs of these 
diseases could be produced. 

.1. Pltkboiowus (Sandfly, Pappataci) 
Fever. History of Expcriinciital Infections. 
To our knowledge this virus has never been 
proved to infect any laboratory animal.' 

Strain of Virus Used. The strain of virus 
used was isolated in Cairo, Egj-pt, in 1943, 
from blood samples taken from a series of 
patients in the acute phase of sandfly fever. 
It has been termed the Middle East strain. 
Its properties have been previouslj' described 
and it has been used extensively to produce 
the experimental disease in human volunteers 
both in this country and abroad.' Previous 
attempts had been made to infect aninwls 
with this strain by the inoculation of scrum 
or blood of proven infcctivity for human 
beings, by the intracerebral, intracutancous, 
subcutaneous, iniratesticular, intranasal or 
intraperitoneal routes, in tlie following ani- 
mals; young baboons (Papio hantadryas); 
several varieties of Cercopithecus and rhesus 
monkeys, and various rodents, including 
white mice, wild gray mice, Syrian hamsters, 

* Tilts iuvostigatiou was I'omtiu'UHl by tlii' tVim- 
inissiMi fill Virus aiul Iticbotisial Pisoasrs. .\rniy 
Kl'iitciiiiotnRii'.al Boarit, Ottiro of Tin' FiirRfOii 
Cuiior.at, F. S. Army, Wastiinjitoii, P. r. 

I S.il.iii, A. B.. Philip, C. B., amt Paul, .1, R., 
1044, uas. 


Egyptian desert rats (jerboas), rabbits, 
guinea pigs and cotton rats. No evidence of 
pathogenicity was found in these .animals. 
The virus could not be demonstrated in the 
serum of 5 rhesus monkej's 5 to 4 days after 
inoculation in attempts made by one of us 
(.-\.B.S.) by subinoculation in hum.tn volun- 
teers of proved susceptibilit}'. Material used 
for inoculating the chimpanzees in this ex- 
periment represented a pooled lot, totalling 
7.4 ml of luiman serum collected from natural 
cases, and which had been kept frozen in S 
different ampoules (with occasional tliawing 
in some) for about 3 years. Inoculations 
were given both snbeutaneoush" (0.5-0.9 ml 
for Ccich) and inlracutaneoush* (O.S-0.9 ml 
for each). It should be pointed out that one 
of us (.-V.B.S.) has found human serum to 
be infective after 4 years of storage on dry 
ice. 

S umber of .Inimals. Six chimpanzees were 
used* — Webb. Flora, Jent. Nina. Maria and 
I’inta. .Ml of these animals had been previ- 
ously used for e.xpcrimcntal work in polio- 
mi’clitis," but none were considered to be 
“infective" as far as poliomyelitis was con- 
cerned. at the time the Kind fly fever cxiieri- 
ments were begun. Only 2 of the animals 
were sufficiently tractable to allow tempera- 
tures to be taken. These temperatures were 
taken daily when possible. 

Rcsidfs. The period of obserwalion lasted 

tS^evornl of the ammals iisoil in this aiiii the 
I'.xpiTimout oil (h’liKuo woro gi’iiorou'ily imuU' iivait- 
atile to us l>y tlio Yerkos I.alior.atorios of Priiiiato 
P.iotojty, Oraiipe Park. Fioriila. IVo .aro iiotiSitial 
to Pr. I\. S. Bashtoy for his assistance in proviit- 
iiig ttioso .aiiiiiiat.s. 

2 Melnick, .T. L., amt Borstiiiaiiii, P. M., ,7. ftxp. 

ipir. esr. 
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Minutes 
Fig. 2. 

The fall in PAH estraction after albumin. Each point represents the sinmltancous collec- 
tion of arterial and renal venous samples. 


showed the greatest and most prolonged fall 
in PAH extraction following albumin, since 
Jiixtamedullary shunts are most prominent in 
the granular, contracted kidnej’-s of chronic 
nephritis and nephrosclerosis.'' 

The apparent decrease in the extraction 
of PAH might be due to a change in the rate 
of its acetylation. Determinations of total as 
well as free P.AH after albumin have elimi- 
nated this possibility. 

Summary. 1. The rapid intravenous in- 
fusion of 75 g of human serum albumin pro- 
duced a consistent increase in glomerular 


filtration rate and renal blood flow. These 
changes were accompanied by both an in- 
creased clearance and a decreased tubular ex- 
traction of sodium para-aminohippurate. 2. 
In 2 patients with the nephrotic syndrome of 
chronic glomerulonephritis the administration 
of albumin increased the filtration rate from 
low to normal levels, and in one of these p-i- 
tients produced a marked diuresis. 3. A 
possible mechanism for the decreased tubular 
extraction of P.AH accompanying an increased 
renal blood flow is presented. 
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toneally with the strain of human dengue 
\-irus used in tire present experiments. Sub- 
sequently one of us (A.B.S.) also found that 
rhesus monkeys inoculated with human 
dengue virus developed neutralizing anti- 
bodies for tlie mouse-adapted virus. 

Strain oj Virus Used. The Hawaii strain 
of dengue virus recovered by one of us 
(.A.B.S.) in 1944 from natural cases of the 
disease in Hawaii was used in the present 
tests. Serum collected within less than 24 
hours after onset of fever from the first group 
of human volunteers inoculated with the 
virus from the natural cases, and stored in 
the lyophilized state in an ordinary refrigera- 
tor since 17 April 1944 was used in the first 
e.\periment on 11 December 1946. Serum 
obtained nithin 24 hours after onset of fever 
in other human volunteers, inoculated with 
subsequent passages of this virus, and stored 
in a box containing solid COj since 1944, 
was used 3 years later in the second e.xperi- 
ment on 31 July 1947. Recent tests carried 
out by one of us (A.B.S.) on human volun- 
teers showed that dengue virus in human 
serum stored for more tlian 3 years either 
in the frozen state in a box containing solid 
CO. or in the lyophilized state in an ordinary- 
refrigerator w^ still infectious. 

Number oj Animals. Nine chimpanzees 
from 2 to S years of age were used in these 
experiments. Several of them had been used 
previously for experimental work in polio- 
myelitis,- Fort Bragg (pretibial) fever,® and 
sandfly (phlebotomus) fever. Five of these 
animals were tractable enough to have their 
temperatures recorded daily. However, all 
animals were observed daily for signs of ill- 
. ness and evidence of a rasli for a period of 4 
to 5 weeks. 

Technique oj Neutralization Tests. All of 
the neutralization tests were carried out by 
one of us (A.B.S.) . Through them it was 
possible to confirm the presence of subclinical 
infection in the inoculated chimpanzees, by 
the use of die neutralization test developed by 
Sabin and Schlesinger folloning their adapta- 
tion of' the Hawaii strain of dengue virus in 

aJIclnick, J. It., and P.ml, J. B., Pkoc. Soc. 
E-xp. Eton. AST) Med., 194S, 07, 263. 


mice.® The technique of Uie test? and tlie ex- 
tensive observations made by these investi- 
gators on the development of antibodies in 
human volunteers, natural cases and experi- 
mental animals have not as yet been pub- 
lished. The essentials of the test are: 1) that 
the sera to be tested be maintained in the 
frozen state: 2) that the original suspension 
of dengue-infected mouse brain as -n-ell as 
tlte dilutions be prepared in undiluted rabbit 
serum which had been heated at 56“ C for 
30 minutes: and 3) that tlie serum- virus 
mixtures be incubated in a water bath at 
37“ C for 2 hours prior to intracerebral in- 
oculation in mice. In the present study tlie 
pre-inoculation and post-inoculation serum 
specimens were kept frozen in a box contain- 
ing solid CO 2 , and tested simultaneously. 

Results. Exp. J— Dec. 11, 1946. Four 
animals (Webb, Jent, Flora and Pinta) were 
each inoculated subcutaneously ivith O.S ml 
of human dengue serum. This was from a 
lyophilized sample which had been collected 
on 17 April 1944. It was redissolved on the 
day of tlie chimpanzee inoculations. Daily 
temperatures are recorded for 2 of tlie ani- 
mals, Webb and Flora, and one of them, 
Flora, had a slight fever on tlie 9th day 
(Fig. 2). There were no other signs of 
disease. 

Neutralization tests on matched specimens 
of preinoculation and postinoculation serum 
were carried out in one animal, Webb. 



5 See Sabin. A. B., in Procedures for Pinfs and 
Sictrettsial Diseases, 194S, p. 289, Am Pub. Hcattb 
Assn., Ne-w York CH.ty. 
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Sanotly Fever Virus 



DAYS AFTER INOCULATION 

Fio. 1. 

20 days. None of the 4 inoculated animals 
on which temperatures were not taken, 
showed any noticeable symptoms nor was 
there evident malaise or loss of appetite. 

On the 2 animals in which temperatures 
were taken, the story is as follows; 

Webb — During a iS-day -period prior to 
inoculation, the rectal temperature had main- 
tained a fairly flat level ranging between 99° 
and lOO.r, which is normal for the chimpan- 
zee. Following inoculation on 24 October 
1946, the temperature continued normal for 
about 5 days to be followed by a rise of 0.5° 
to 1°. This slight fever was irregular with 2 
humps, spaced about 4 days apart (Fig. !)• 
Flora— The rectal temperature prior to 
inoculation had also ranged between 9S.6° 
and 100.1° and beginning 5 days after in- 
oculation, there was a rise reaching 1.2° of 
fever, and lasting in all about 6 days. During 
this period, the animals seemed quiet and 
somewhat dull on two occasions, during the 
end of the febrile period the eyes had a slight- 
ly glazed appearance. 

The slightly elevated temperature observed 
in the 2 animals appeared after an incubation 
period of 5 days and although irregular was 
protracted over a period of 6 to 7 days.^ \V'e 
did not attempt to demonstrate viremia in 
these chimpanzees during their febrile period 
by inoculating human volunteers with chiin- 
panzee blood. Furthermore, a test for anti- 
bodies for sandfly fever virus is not yet avail- 
able and so this determination was not done. 
Therefore, we cannot be sure that the fever 
exhibited by these two animals was due to the 
inoculation' of virus. While the course of 


this fever and the length of the incubation 
period in the 2 chimpanzees might be com- 
parable with that of human sandfly fever,! 
it is also possible that the fever may have 
been due to serum disease. One of us (.A.B.S.) 
observ'ed fever of 2 to 3 days’ duration in 
human volunteers who were inoculated with 
serum of rhesus monkeys used in tests on 
sandfly fever, but the usual changes in the 
leukocytes seen in natural and e.\-periniental 
sandfly fever were absent, passage to other 
human volunteers was negative, and the ori- 
ginal volunteers were subsequently found to 
be susceptible to the virus. No conclusion 
is possible, therefore, concerning the suscepti- 
bility of chimpanzees to the virus of sandfly 
fever. 

B. Dengue Fever. History oj Experimental 
Dengue Infections. In laboratory animals 
experimental infections with dengue virus ap- 
parently have never been very dramatic c.x- 
cept after adaptation in mice'* and in certain 
rhesus monkeys inoculated intracerebrally 
with mouse-adapted virus.'^ Simmons, et al? 
found that it was possible to produce inap- 
parent infection in Macacus p/iilippinensis 
monkeys caught at elevations above 4000 
feet in the dengue-free mountains of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and in il/, juscatus monkeys 
imported from Japan. Blanc and his co- 
workers" and Findlay* have reported similar 
results in Asiatic and African monkeys. By 
subinoculation tests in human volunteers, one 
of us (A.B.S.) in association with Dr. Max 
Theiler (unpublished e.xperiments) demon- 
strated inapparent infection in rhesus mon- 
keys inoculated intracerebrally or intraperi- 

} In Immans the incub:ition period r.'inpes in c.x- 
jtcrimcntal ca-scs from 2'/-'- to 7 days. Tlio febrile 
course of the disease in the great majority of eases 
ranges from 2 to 4 day.s.t 

3 Sabin, A. B., tiiid .Schlosingcr. K. W'., SWeaer. 
lt>47, 101, G40. 

* Sabin, A. B., Paper pre.'iented at meeting of 
Am. -Soc. of Trop. Jted., December .1, 1947. 

5 Simmons, J. S., St. John, J. H., and JJentohl,.*. 
F. H. K., rhilippinc J. iV., 1931, -l-t, 1. 

c Blanc, G., Caniinopetro.s, J., Dumas, J., and 
Saenz, A., C.K. Acnd. Sd., rnrh, 1929, JKH. 4<W. 

7 Findlay, G. if., Tranx. Hop. .?or. Trnp. .Vnl. 
and Hup., 1932, 20, 157. 
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toneally with the strain of human dengue 
virus used in the present experiments. Sub- 
sequently one of us (A.B.S.) also found that 
rhesus monkeys inoculated with human 
dengue virus developed neutralizing anti- 
bodies for the mouse-adapted virus. 

Strain of Virus Used. The Hawaii strain 
of dengue virus recovered by one of us 
(.‘\.B.S.) in 1944 from natural cases of the 
disease in Hawaii was used in the present 
tests. Serum collected within less than 24 
hours after onset of fever from the first group 
of human volunteers inoculated with the 
virus from the natural cases, and stored in 
the lyophilized state in an ordinary refrigera- 
tor since 17 April 1944 was used in the first 
e.vperiment on 11 December 1946. Serum 
obtained within 24 hours after onset of fever 
in other human volunteers, inoculated with 
subsequent passages of this virus, and stored 
m a box containing solid CO 2 since 1944, 
was used 3 years later in the second experi- 
ment on 31 July 1947. Recent tests carried 
out by one of us (A.B.S.) on human volun- 
teers showed that dengue virus in human 
serum stored for more than 3 years either 
in the frozen state in a box containing solid 
CO 2 or in the lyophilized state in an ordinary 
refrigerator still infectious. 

Number of Animals. Nine chimpanzees 
from 2 to 5 years of age were used in these 
experiments. Several of them had been used 
previously for experimental work in polio- 
myelitis,- Fort Bragg (pretibial) fever,® and 
sandfly (phlebotomus) fever. Five of these 
animals were tractable enough to have their 
temperatures recorded daily. However, all 
animals were observed daily for signs of ill- 
ness and evidence of a rash for a period of 4 
to 5 weeks. 

Technique of Neutralization Tests, All of 
the neutralization tests were carried out by 
one of us (A.B.S.). Through them it was 
possible to confirm the presence of subclinical 
infection in the inoculated chimpanzees, by 
the use of the neutralization test developed by 
Sabin and Schlesinger following their adapta- 
tion of’ the Hawaii strain of dengue virus in 

sjtclnick, J. L., and I’atil, J. It., I’lioc. Soc. 
E.XP. Bton. AND Med., 3t)4S, <17, 


mice.® The technique of the test5 and the ex- 
tensive observations made by these investi- 
gators on the development of antibodies in 
human volunteers, natural cases and e.xperi- 
mental animals have not as jmt been pub- 
lished. The essentials of the test are: 1) that 
the sera to be tested be maintained in the 
frozen state; 2) that the original suspension 
of dengue-infected mouse brain as well as 
the dilutions be prepared in undiluted rabbit 
serum which had been heated at 56° C for 
30 minutes; and 3) that the serum-virus 
mixtures be incubated in a water bath at 
37° C for 2 hours prior to intracerebral in- 
oculation in mice. In the present study the 
pre-inoculation and post-inoculation serum 
specimens were kept frozen in a box contain- 
ing solid CO 2 , and tested simultaneously. 

Results. Exp. 1 — Dec. 11, 1946. Four 
animals (Webb, Jent, Flora and Pinta) were 
each inoculated subcutaneously wdth 0.5 ml 
of human dengue serum. This was from a 
lyophilized sample which had been collected 
on 17 April 1944. It W'as redissolved on the 
day of the chimpanzee inoculations. Daily 
temperatures are recorded for 2 of the ani- 
mals, Webb and Flora, and one of them, 
Flora, had a slight fever on the 9th day 
(Fig. 2). There were no other signs of 
disease. 

Neutralization tests on matched specimens 
of preinoculation and postinoculation serum 
were carried out in one animal, Webb. 



f Sdc Sabin, A. B., in Froccdurcs for Virus and 
IHcVcttsial Diseases, 194S, p. 289, Am Pub. Health 
Assn,, New York City. 
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TABLE r. 

Devp!oi)mcnt of Ncutmliziiig Antibodies in Cliimpaiizces Inoculated nitli Human DciiRut' Viru's 

(Hawaii Strain) 


Serum tested 

Mortality 

at indic.atcd dilutions 
of virus 

LB.-,,, 
Log of 
Dilution 

Xeutr.ali- 

zatinn 

Iialrt' 

10-2 

lO-a 

10-< 

10-r. 

10-'! 

Control — undiluted rabbit 



5/5 

.3/5 

3/5 

1/5 

5, ft 

- 

'Wclih (ll'2-40)— before dcngiio 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

2/5 



<> > 

” (7-19-47) — 7 inos. post dengue 

0/5 

0/5 

0/5 

0/5 


1.5—’ 

5.200 -i-? 

IJosebud (7-31-37) — before dengue 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

4/5 



5.4 -f? 

—.3 

” (9-2.3-47) — 54 days post dengue 

0/4 

1/5 

0/5 

0/5 



i.r,— ? 

2,r>oox> 

lliekory (7-31-47) — before dengue 

5/5 

5/5 

4/4 

1/5 



4.r,.f > 

.3—! 

” (9-23-47) — .54 days post dengue 

1/5 

0/5 

0/5 

0/5 



i.n— 1 

2.5nti-c ; 

Beeky (7-31-47) — before dengue 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

2/5 



4.S-f i 

o 7 

” (9-23-47) — 54 days post dengue 

3/5 

0/4 

0/5 

0/5 



o »■> J 

0.30-1-1 

Catawba (7-31-47) — before dengue 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 



5..',-f ; 

—.3 

" (9-23-47) — 54 days post dengue 

1/5 

0/2 

0/5 




1.0— i 

2,.300.f ’ 

Mary Lou (7-31-47) — before dengue 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

— 

5.5 -fl 

—3 

” ” (9-23-47) — 54 days post dengue 

0/2 

1/4 

0/2 

0/4 

— 

1.7—1 

2.000-1- ? 


* The neutralization indexes wore calculated on the basis of the control titer (10-c.o) ohtained with 
heated undiluted rabbit serum. 


Neutralizing antibodies, absent before inocu- 
lation, were present in the convalescent speci- 
men. See Table I. 

Experiment 2 — July 31, 1947. Tests ivith 
ultracentrifuged fractions. 100 ml of human 
serum, frozen since 1944, were thawed and 
spun at 15,000 r.p.m. for 30 minutes in the 
cold in the RR-1 International centrifuge. 
The fatty cake was discarded and the aqueous 
phase spun in 12 tubes in the ultracentrifuge 
(10° angle rotor) at 33,000 r.p.m. for 90 
minutes with a force of 60,000 .x gravity at 
the middle of the tubes. 

No visible sediment was obtained. The 
top 7.2 ml of each tube was drawn off and 
pooled. The bottom 0.6 ml of each tube was 
then rubbed against the sides and bottom of 
the tube with a rubber tipped glass rod. The 
bottom fractions were then pooled. Nitrogen 
determinations (micro-Kjeldahl) •were carried 
out in duplicate as an indication of the 
amount of serum proteins sedimented under 
these conditions, and these were as follows: 

X ni"/Jiil 

Serum before ultr.ncentrifugntioii 12.3 

Top fmetion (80.4 ml) 11.0 

Bottom fraction (7-2 ml) 17,S 

The top fraction was inoculated subcu- 
taneously (1 ml) and intracutaneously (1 ml) 
into each of 2 chimpanzees (Catawba and 
Ivlary Lou) and the bottom fraction by the 
same routes and in the same volumes into 


each of 3 (Rosebud, Becky and Hickory). 
Daily temperatures were taken on the latter 
3 animals over a period of 5 weeks. (Fig. 3). 
No clinical signs of illness were manifest in 
any of the 5 animals other than a .slight 
fever, but in e.xamining the temperature 
charts carefully (Fig. 1 and 2) one can per- 
haps see that in all inoculated animals there 
is a consistent, postinoculation trend with a 
slight elevation of temperaturfe at some time 
between the 5th and 10th days after inocula- 
tion, to be followed by a secondary' slight 
elevation from the 12th to the 17th days. 
This temperature pattern does not resemble 
the diphasic temperature occasionally seen 
in human dengue. 

Neutralization tests were carried out simul- 
taneously on the chimpanzee sera collected 
on 31 July, prior to the virus inoculations, 
and 54 dai’S later on 23 September. .-Ml 
5 animals responded to the inoculation with 
the development of neutralizing antibodies 
in high litre (Table 1). 

Discussion. Si,\- chimpanzees inoculated 
with human serum, believed to contain phlc- 
botomus fever virus, e.xhibiteti no signs of ill- 
ness, other than fever which was measured 
in but 2 of them and the very .slight tempcr.a- 
ture elevation which occurred in the 2 animals 
whose temperature was recorded, cannot be 
interpreted with certainty. In (he absence of 
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DENGUE Virus Experiment Z 



OATS AFTER INOCULATION 
0 NEUTRALIZATION TEST NEGATIVE 
0 .. .. POSITIVE 

Fig. 3. 

leucocyte studies and subinoculation tests in 
human volunteers, there is no evidence to 
indicate one way or another, whether chim- 
panzees are susceptible to this virus. 

Among 9 chimpanzees inoculated with 
human dengue virus, there was again no 
clinical evidence of infection or striking eleva- 
tion in temperature. However, by means of 
the neutralization test developed by Sabin 
and Schlesinger it was found that all those 
tested developed neutralizing antibodies for 
the homologous mouse-adapted dengue virus, 
and this may be interpreted as indicating that 
an inapparent infection followed the inocula- 
tion of human dengue virus in chimpanzees. 
Sabin and Schlesinger (unpublished experi- 
ments) found that in unsusceptible animals 
such as hamsters, cotton rats, guinea pigs and 
rabbits, a single inoculation of a large dose 
of dengue virus is not followed b)^ the de- 
velopment of neutralizing antibodies, while 
inapparent infections resulting from single 
inoculations of mouse-adapted virus in rhesus 
monkeys or human beings invariably give rise 
to these antibodies. It is of interest that none 
of the 6 chimpanzees tested had any antibody 
for the Hawaii strain of dengue virus used 
in these tests prior to inoculation and that 
all developed antibodies of high litre after 
inoculation. The persistence of the neutraliz- 


ing antibody in high litre for at least 7 
months is in keeping with observations one of 
us (A.B.S.) has made on the long persistence 
of dengue antibody in human beings. 

Previous experiments, not yet reported in 
detail, carried out by one of us (A.B.S.) in 
association with Drs. R. W. Schlesinger and 
Wendell M. Stanley, on the ultracentrifuga- 
tion of human dengue virus,^ indicated that 
the virus can be concentrated in the sediment 
obtained by centrifugation at 24,000 r.p.m, 
(50,000 X gravity at middle of tubes) for 
90 minutes in a 33° angle, 8-inch rotor. In 
the present tests it is of interest that centrifu- 
gation at 33,000 r.p.m. (60,000 x gravity) 
for 90 minutes in a 10° angle 6)4-inch rotor 
did not yield any visible sediment although 
under these conditions an appreciable fraction 
of the serum proteins sedimented into the 
bottom part of the tubes. It should be re- 
called that before being subjected to ultra- 
centrifugation, these sera had been frozen 
and thawed, and then spun at 15,000 r.p.m. 
for 30 minutes. The fact that after ultra- 
centrifugation the top fraction produced 
neutralizing antibodies in the 2 chimpanzees 
inoculated with it, as well as did the bottom 
fraction in three other chimpanzees, need only 
mean that a certain amount of virus remained 
unsedimented. Other viruses centrifuged in 
such angle rotors have also been found to re- 
main in small amounts in the supernatant 
liquids.®-^" 

Summary. 1. Six chimpanzees inoculated 
with human serum believed to contain phle- 
botomus (sandfly, pappataci) fever virus, ex- 
hibited no clinical signs of infection. A 
slight febrile response in the 2 chimpanzees, 
whose temperatures were being recorded, 
could not be interpreted with certainty, and 
no evidence, pro or con, was adduced regard- 
ing the susceptibility of chimpanzees to this 
virus. 

2. Nine chimpanzees inoculated rvith 
human dengue virus (Hawaii strain) also 
e.\-hibited no clinical signs of infection, but 

9 Bauer, J. H., and Pickets, E. G., J. Exp. ilech, 
1936, 64, 503. 

10 Meliiick, J. L., Proo. Soc. Exp. Biol, akd 
Med., 1942, 49, 553. 
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evidence of inapparent infection was obtained 
by neutralization tests with the homologous 
mouse-adapted virus. None of 6 chimpan- 
zees, -whose serum was tested, had any anti- 


bodies for the dengue virus before inoculation 
and all developed them in high litre after 
inoculation. 
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Accidental Laboratory Infection with Human Dengue Virus.* 

J. L. Melnick, E. C. Curnen, and A. B. Sabin. 

From ihe Section of Freventive Metlicine, Tate Vniversity School of Medicine. Xeir Ilnceii, 
and the Children’s Hospital Jlcscarch Foundation and Department of Fedialrir.i. rnivrr.dh/ 

of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 


Accidental laboratory infections with a 
wide variety of different viruses including 
viscerotropic j'ellow fever virus and Rift 
Vallej'- fever^ virus have frequently occurred. 
No such infection with dengue virus, how- 
ever has previously been recorded. It is the 
purpose of tltis paper to present observations 
upon a patient with dengue who acquired this 
disease by accident in the laboratory. 

The patient, a 23-year-old male negro 
laboratory assistant was e.\-posed to infection 
under the following circumstances. In July, 
1947 he participated in one of the experi- 
ments (Experiment No. 2) which were de- 
scribed in the previous paper on the trans- 
mission of dengue to chimpanzees." It will 
be recalled that a pooled sample of infected 
human serum obtained in 1944 in Hawaii 
from patients acutely ill -noth dengue and 
preserved in the frozen state was separated 
into two fractions designated “top” and “bot- 
tom” following ultracentrifugation at 33,000 
R.P.hl. for 90 minutes. On 31 Juh' each 
fraction was injected into chimpanzees and 
both fractions were subsequent]}' found to 
contain dengue vdrus. During the efforts 

*This observ.otion occiirrctl in tlip course of 
investigations conducted by tbo Commission on 
Vims .nnd Eickettsial Disea.ses, .Army Epidemio- 
logical Board, Office of Tlie Surgeon General, 
tj. S. Army, AVasliington, D. C. 

1 Sahin, A. B., .and Blumberg, R. U*., Proc. Soc. 
Ext. Bioi.. and Med., 1D47, 04, 3S5. 

2 Paul, .T. E., Moiuick, J. L., and Sabin. A. B., 
Pr.oc. Soc. Ext, Eton, .and Med., 1P4S, 08, 393. 


to restrain and inoculate the chimpanzees a 
syringe containing the “bottom” fraction sud- 
denly separated from the needle, and some 
of the serum which squirted out struck the 
patient in the eye. His e.ve tvas immediately 
washed out with water, and he resumed his 
work. The subsequent developments to be 
described are charted in Fig. 3. 

The patient remained well during the next 
week. On 7 .August he noted a macular rash 
distributed over the bearded area of his face. 
On 9 -August after a good breakfast he be- 
came tired and weak on his way to work. 
During the morning he developed aches in the 
calf muscles and behind his knees as well as 
throbbing frontal headache. He returned 
home at noon, ate an egg and vomited 
promptly. His temperature at noon was 
101 °F, at 3:30 P.M., 103.6°, at 3:00 P..Af., 
102.6°. During the afternoon he had re- 
peated chills. On 10 .August he complained 
of headache, anore.xia, nausea and vomiting. 
His eyes burned and the muscles of his legs 
ached. He had no symptoms referable to the 
respiratory tract. His wife and two children 
were well and had not recently been ill. On 
physical examination he appeared sluggish 
but not particularly ill. His tempemture w.ts 
102.2°. The pulse and respiratory rates were 
not accelerated. .A macular rash was present 
on the face as well as a few indistinct mncule.s 
on the right shoulder and back. Tenderness 
over the eyeballs and slight injection of (he 
conjunctivae and pharynx were noted. Small 
cervical and axillary lymph nodes were p.alp- 
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able and somewhat tender. The lungs were 
dear and the cardiac findings normal. The 
total leucocyte count was 7,400. The possi- 
bility of infection with dengue virus was con- 
sidered, and blood was drawn for serological 
studies. 

The patient remained at home and con- 
tinued to have temperature elevations ranging 
between 101 and 103 °F with aches in his 
head, eyes and legs. He was seen again on 
13 August. The lymph nodes in the neck, 
anllae and both inguinal regions were larger 
and more tender than on the previous ex- 
amination. The spleen was still not palpable 
and the rash had disappeared. On 14 August 
he felt much better and his temperature had 
returned to normal. The enlarged lymph 
nodes previousl}'^ noted were still somewhat 
tender. His subsequent course was unevent- 
ful. 

Specimens of serum were obtained at in- 
temls 1, 13, 25, and 45 days after the onset 
of illness on 9 August. Neutralization tests 
in mice were carried out ivith these sera by 
one of us (A.B.S.) according to the technique 
developed by Sabin and Schlesinger which 


was cited in the preceding paper.n The 
dengue virus used in the neutralization tests 
was the 59 th mouse brain passage of the 
Hawmii strain. The results of these tests are 
shown in Table I. 

The titer (50% mortality end point) of 
dengue virus combined wdth normal rabbit 
control serum was 10^-‘. The serum from 
the patient obtained one day after the onset 
of illness contained no neutralizing antibody 
against this virus as indicated by the fact that 
the titer observed in mice inoculated with 
the mixture of virus and this serum was 
similar to that of the control. The specimens 
of serum obtained during convalescence, how- 
ever, all appeared to contain antibody as they 
neutralized from approximately 8,000 to 
25,000 LDjo of virus. 

Comment. The available evidence strong- 
ly suggests that the laboratory worker had 
dengue as a result of the accidental introduc- 
tion of virus into his eye. The fact that the 
eye was probably the portal of entry in this 
case parallels the finding that dengue can be 
produced in human volunteers by instilling 
large amounts of human virus into the con- 


TABLE I. .. . , 

Eesults of Neutralization Tests with Pengue Virus (Hawaii Strain^ 


Serum 


Source 


Days between onset 
and bleeding 


formal rabbit 
Patient 

i7 

tl 

it 


1 

13 

25 

45 


Fate of mice following intracerebral 
iniection of serum-Tirus mi.rture* 

^ — V Titer of Nentrali- 

Dilution of virus Virus! zation 


10-1 

10-2 

10-3 

10-^ 

10-5 

10-6 

(LUso) 

Index 




5/5 

5/5 

3/4 

2/5 

5.7 

— 



5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

4/5 

— 

5.4+ ? 

2—1 



2/5 

0/5 

0/5 

0/5 

— 

1.8—? 

8,000+? 

5/5 

1/5 

0/5 

0/5 



— 

l.G 

13,000 

3/5 

1/5 

0/5 

0/5 



— 

1.3 

25,000 


; Indicated by a fraction in which the denomin.ator indicates the number of mice injected with each 
DiU'ture and the numerator the number which died, 
t Log of dilution. 
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junctival sac." It seems quite clear from the 
e-xperiments with chimpanzees that the serum 
which splashed into the patient’s eye actually 
contained dengue \arus. As New Haven is 
not in an area in which dengue is endemic 
there appears to have been no other likely 
source of infection and none of the patient's 
family or associates were concurrently ill. 
The interval of 9 days between the accident 
and the development of symptoms is not too 
long for the incubation period of dengue and' 
the clinical course of the illness was com- 
patible with that of the naturally occurring 
disease. The serological finding that neutral- 
izing antibodies against the mouse-adapted 
Hawaiian strain of dengue virus developed 
in the patient’s serum in high titer within two 
weeks after the onset of illness is, of course, 

3 Sabin, A. B., Unpublislu'd studies. 


Strong evidence in support of the diagno.q.L 
The fact that the patient developed an acute 
febrile illness under the circumstances which 
have been presented may be regarded as ad- 
ditional evidence that the virus which pro- 
duced inapparent infection in chimpanzccs- 
as described in the preceding paper had re- 
tained its pathogenicity for man. 

Stiwviary. In the course of experiments 
with chimpanzees, human dengue virus was 
■accidentally introduced on to the conjunc- 
tival surface of the eye of a laboratory worker. 
This was followed 9 days later by a febrile 
il’ness, clinically compatible with dengue. 
Neutralizing antibodies for the homologous 
mouse-adapted strain of dengue virus were 
absent in the patient's serum taken one day 
after onset of fever, but were present in high 
titer in specimens of serum obtained 13, 25, 
and 45 davs after onset. 
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Serum Treatment of Western Equine Encephalitis in Mice Determined by 
the Course of Viral Infection. 

Peter K. Olitsky and .Arturo C. Saenz.*! 

Froin ihe Laboratories of the Focl-efcUcr Insliiuic for iibethcai Lescarrh, Xeic 3'or/.-. 


Certain features of serotherapy of e.xperi- 
mental infections udth neurotropic viruses are 
still under deliberation. .A group of investi- 
gators maintain that animals prostrated by 
the infection can still be completely revived 
and restored to a normal-seeming state while 
other workers hold that once the virus multi- 
plies actively or the host exhibits a definite 
sj’ndrome reflecting the involvement of the 
central nervous system, t.c., a destruction of 
tissue or neurons, then serotherapy is often in- 
effective. There is general agreement, how- 
ever, on the successful prevention or treat- 
ment of the e.xperimental disease if potent 

* Dr. Saenz held a Followsliip of tlie Interna- 
tional Ilcaltli Division of tlie RoekofcIIer Fonmla- 
tion; present address, Bnenos Aires, Argentina. 

t tYc are grateful for tlie teclmiral assistance of 
Edna Blinder and .loan B. FitzGerald. 


antiserum in sufficient amount is given early 
enough in its course, or, general!}', before 
definite physical signs of infection of the 
central nervous system are manifest. 

The problem was to determine at what 
stage during the course of an e.xperimenlal 
infection antiserum was or w.as not effective, 
especially in relation to the a) time after 
exposure to the virus, b) first appearance of 
physical signs, and c) degree of multiplication 
of the virus in the brain. By means of the 
intracerebral route. 100% rate of lethal in- 
fection could be obtained with a .'ufucient 
dose of virus: and by the use of the Kclser 
strain of Western equine enccphalitk virus 
which is only moderately active or inv.xsivc, 
the incubation period could be conveniently 
prolonged for serum treatment at diifcrent 
intervals after e.xposure to virus. Alice were 
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TABLE I. 

Multiplication of ‘Western Equine Virus (Kelser Strain) in Mouse Brain After Intracerebral 
Inoculation of About 2700 LD-,n. 


Hv after 
inoculation 

Virus titer of 
brain tissue 
removed from 
inoculated mice* 

Hr after 
inoculation 

Virus titer of 
brabi tissue 
removed from 
inoculated mice* 

0 

< 2 XlO-l.n 

50 

2X10-0.2 

6 

2X10-1.5 


2 xl 0 -r.o 

10 

2X10-2.0 

57 

2xi0-i'.-< 

14 

2X10-3.5 

62 

2 X 10 -r.« 

18 

2XlO-^.o 

66 

2X10-T.2 

22 

2XlO->.5 

70 

2xlO-'!'.o 

26 

2X10-1.5 

74 

2X10-8.2 1 

30 

2X10-5.0 

76 

2x10-7.0 i f 

33 

2X10-3,S 

80 

2x10-7.0 f 

38 

2X10-0.5 

86 

^ 2x10-7.2] 1 

42 

2X10-0.5 

90 

2x10-7.0 

46 

2X10-5.^ 

94 

2x10-7.0 J 


* Brain removed asepticallj- ; diluted with 10% normal rabbit serum in saline solution and 
injected intracerebrally in test mice. The LD.^o is given in the table. 

t Signs of central nervous system involvement in this period. 

* Death due to virus in this period. 


the animals of choice since large numbers 
could be studied thus avoiding statistical pit- 
falls and yet permitting the conservation of 
a supply of the rabbit hyperimmune serum 
used in the present investigation. The blood 
volume of a mouse of about 17 g weight — the 
average weight of the test mice — is 1 cc; since 
2 cc of the serum were given each animal, it 
was therefore the equivalent of twice the ani- 
mal’s blood volume. 1 More than 2 cc of this 
type of serum was toxic by itself, reaching a 
rate of 100% of deaths within a few hours 
after S cc were given. 

The rate of multiplication of the Kelser 
strain had been studied^ by sacrificing mice 
at 4-hour intervals from 2 to 94 hours after 
intracerebral inoculation of 2700 LD.-jo of the 
virus. As seen in Table I, the multiplication 
of the virus proceeded at a fairly regular rate 
between the 10th and S4th hour after inocula- 
tion. After about 57 hours, the virus reached 
its maximum titer which it maintained until 
the time of death. On the other hand, visible 
signs of illness were first noted 74 hours after 

* The blood volume was calculated from the 
formula of Dreyer, G., and Bay, W., {Philos. 
Trans. Soy. Soc., London, 1911, Series B, 201, 
133) vis., B.V. = Weight % 

6.70 

1 Schlesingcr, E. S., unpublished observations 
made in this laboratory. 


inoculation and deaths occurred at the 86th 
to 96th hour, or later. 

Thus a base line was constructed of a) the 
rate of multiplication of the virus in the brain 
of inoculated mice, b) the time of recogniz- 
able physical signs of infection and c) the 
time of death of the animal. The plan was to 
treat infected mice with antiserum at different 
periods of infection, for e.xample, when no 
signs ivere visible and no multiplication of the 
virus occurred ; when no signs were noted but 
multiplication was active, and when signs of 
illness were plainly seen. In this way a 
correlation of the effectiveness of the anti- 
serum with the degree of multiplication of 
virus and of recognizable signs of infection 
could perhaps be obtained 

Preparation of Antisemm. At first rabbits 
were immunized by intraperitoneal injection 
of mouse-brain virus in amounts representing 
at least 10'-® LD.-,o. For example, after 6 
such injections a rabbit antiserum when di- 
luted 1:100 exhibited a neutralizing index of 
500, as shown by the intracerebral mouse- 
neutralization test. After an added course of 
3 inoculations of mouse-brain virus, 1:1000 
dilution of the rabbit antiserum completely 
neutralized 65 LD50 of virus, and 1:5000 and 
1:10,000 dilution of serum still showed 
neutralizing effect, although not completely 
(2 of 5 mice died) against the same amount 
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of virus. Be3’ond this point, further treat- 
ment failed to raise the level of neutralizing 
antibody. This is in good agreement rvitli a 
prior conclusion that immunization pro- 
longed over a period of months does not 
necessarily lead to antibody levels higher than 
those obtained by properly administered 
shorter courses.- However this may be, rab- 
bit antiserum prepared by means of mouse- 
brain virus could not be used owing to the 
toxicity of such prodigious amounts as were 
given to test animals, vis., twice the blood 
volume. Noritoxic rabbit serum was then 
prepared by employing as immunizing antigen 
embryonated hens’ eggs infected via the yolk 
sac with the Kelser strain of Western equine 
encephalitis virusJI After 9 intraperitoneal 
injections of “egg” virus having a titer of 
IQ-'-® or higher, given over a period of a 
month, the pooled serum from 4-6 rabbits 
exhibited about the same degree of viral 
neutralization as antiserum prepared against 
mouse-brain virus just described. In a test, 
however, serum was used which in a dilution 
of 1:500 or higher could prevent infection 
of 5-25 lethal doses of virus injected intracere- 
brally into mice. This preliminary titration 
was made by inoculation of 1 cc of graded 
dilutions, up to 1:1000, of antiserum sub- 
cutaneously and followed 16 hours later bj' 
injection of a constant amount, lO"^-®-!©^-®, 
of virus. A control titration of the virus by 
itself was included so that an exact computa- 
tion of the number of doses used in the test 
could be obtained. 

Tests. Table II serves to demonstrate ex- 
amples of the tests in which mice were in- 
jected with varrdng small multiples of lethal 
doses of the virus of AA^'estern equine en- 
cephalitis and given antiserum either before, 
along with, or after inoculation of the virus. 

- Olitsky, P. K., Sclilesiiiger, B. W., and Jlor- 
gan, I. M., J. Exp. Atcd., 1943, 77, 399, 

II In prep.aring the immunizing antigen in large 
amounts, contamination could bo reduced or elim- 
inated by placing harvested embryos in a saline 
solution containing 1000 units penicillin per ce. 
The embryos were kept in the solution until the 
required number was collected ami were then 
transferred to n Waring Blendor. 


Each mouse received .03 cc of the virus sus- 
per,sion intracerebrally and 2 cc of antiserum 
were administered intraperitoneallj-. A series 
of mice were also treated with similar in- 
jections of normal rabbit serum as controls 
hut as the table shows, no influence of the 
normal serum was e.xerted on the course of the 
experimental infection. It will be noted that 
the number of infective units of virus used 
in the test was less than that emplo\-ed for 
determining the rate of multiplication of the 
virus in the brain of virus-inoculated mice and 
the time of development of phi’sical signs and 
death in them, the data of which arc shown in 
Table 1. This was purposely planned so that 
the reactions to the virus by the serum-treated 
animals would not be greater than those in 
these control mice, and furthermore, the 
smaller doses of virus used in the test animals 
would weigh in favor of any preventive or 
curative action of the antiserum. For it will 
be seen (Table II) that the antiserum e4'cn 
in the large quantities given became less pro- 
nounced in effect when the virus was increased 
from 5 to 25 LD.-,o, an outcome that was not 
unejpected. The increase of inoculated virus 
from 25 to 63 doses, however, e.xerted little 
if any influence on the action of the anti- 
serum. 

There was, in addition, variation in the 
effect of antiserum within the same scries. 
This variation is found now and again in im- 
munity tests of this sort and is perhaps an 
indicator of the varying but unpredictable 
individual factors of resistance that may be 
brought out by the action of hjperimmime 
serum, such as the rate of aging, phj-siological 
or constitutional elements, or other still un- 
known influences which would help certain 
animals. 

It will be observed that tlie antiserum be- 
came less effective as the time after e.xposure 
to the virus lengthened. Thus, up to 1 6 hours 
after the virus was given, encephalitis could 
generallj’ be prevented in treated mice. From 
24 to 4S hours after the inoculation of virus, 
some but not all the treated animals remained 
apparenth" unaffected. At 72 hours, at a lime 
when the mice were still free from signs of 
illness, onlj- an occasional test animal rcceiv- 
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TABLE II 

Treatment wtli Hyperimmune anti Normal Rabbit Serum of Mice Infected by Intracerebral 
Rou te rvitli Varying Amounts of Virus. 

Hyperimmune rabbit scrum Normal rabbit serumf 


Virus titer 

Dilution to infect 

LD 50 used 

10 -o.T 
10 -c.n 
5* ■ 

10-7.2 

10-3.8 

25 

10-7.7 

10 - 0.0 

50 

10-7.C 

10-5.8 

03 


Time when antiserum 
was given in 
relation to virus 


Result 

Dcad/No. used 


Result 

Dcad/No. used 

2 hr before 


0/6 

— 

— 

5/5 

1 > 7 

1/7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

With virus 

2/6 

0/6 

— 

1/5 

9/9 

4 hr after 

0/7 

1/6 

0/5 

— 

4/4 

8 " ” 

— 

2/0 

— 

— 

5/5 

16 ” ” 

0/6 

2/6 

2/5 

— 

9/9 

24 ” ” ' 

3/7 

5/6 

— 

4/6 

9/9 

30 ” ” 

2/7 

6/6 

4/6 

3/5 

9/9 

48 ” ” 

4/0 

0/6 

3/6 

0/6 

9/9 

72 >’ ” 

5/7 

6/6 

6/0 

— 

5/5 


Antilog of difference betrveen lines 1 and 2 to nearest whole number, 
t 2 ec of normal rabbit serum was given intraperitoneally to cneli of a series of animals 
receiving intracerebrally 25 and 63 LD^o of virus and the results of both tests are combined 
here. 


Serum 

Treatment of Mice at 

TABLE III. 

the Time of First Definite Signs 

of Illness.* 

Mouse No. 

LD 30 of virus 
injected 

First sign shown after 
virus inoculation 

Signs shown after 
virus inoculated 
in hours 

1 

ca, C 

Leg weakness 

73 

2 

j 1 

Tail spastic 

73 

3 

t ) 

Ruffled fur; slow 

90 

4 

)> 

” ” tremors 

90 

5 

} > 

” ” slow 

90 

6 

71 

Circling 

93 

7 

7 7 

Biting (itch) 

93 

8 

7 7 

Ruffled far; slow 

93 

9 

1 1 

7 7 7 * 7 7 

93 

10 

7 7 

77 77 77 

96 

11 

5 

77 77 77 

90 

12 

5 

77 77 77 

93 


* All animals died after administration of 2 ce of antiserum given iper. at the time of the 
appearance of physical signs. 


ing the minimal amount of virus survived. 
When the same amount of antiserum was 
given to animals when definite physical signs 
of illness occurred, at a time corresponding 
to 73 or more hours after exposure to minimal 
amounts, i.e., about S or 6 LD 50 virus, the 
treatment proved valueless since all treated 
mice died (Table III). 

Discussion. There is no expediency for the 
acceptance of the pattern laid here for serum 
treatment of mice as a model for that of 
human beings. The infection was induced in 
mice by intracerebral inoculation of the virus 


of Western equine encephalitis which is not 
the way of infection in nature. The effect of 
serotherap}' in the human disease is at present 
not definitely kno%vn since no controlled series 
of observations are as yet available; Ham- 
mon® states that convalescent serum therapy 
is probably ineffective. 

In the present study mice and the in- 
tracerebral route of infection have been em- 
ployed for the purpose of providing sufficient- 
ly large numbers of conveniently handled 
animals for several tests, and secondly, to 

3 Hammon, W. M., Clinics, 1945, 4, 485. 
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have a more solid foundation on which to 
discern real and not apparent results since 
the intracerebral route could be counted upon 
to Induce lethal encephalitis in everj’’ instance 
among controls. It therefore follows that 
what was concluded from the experiments 
with mice and the intracerebral route of in- 
oculation might not correspond with the re- 
sults of tests on larger laboratory animals, 
such as guinea pigs and monkej's, and on the 
use of peripheral (nonneural) route of inocu- 
lation of virus. Then, of necessity, smaller 
numbers of animals have to be used and the 
peripheral route of viral exposure is not al- 
ways disease-producing in the control animals. 

What is significant is that in the present 
investigation a certain dosage of antiserum 
which could prevent infection at one particu- 
lar stage during the course of infection, when 
the virus was even actively multiplying, was 
ineffective in another, when virus was increas- 
ing, or remained stationary at a higher level. 
Either the antiserum was incapable of neu- 
tralizing the virus at its place of multiplica- 
tion'* or an amount of serum might have been 
needed that in terms of blood volume of the 
host was impractical to use, or changes in the 
tissues progressed to a degree which could no 


■JEiver.s, T. M., J . Am . ilcd . Assn .. 1948, 130. 
291. 


longer be influenced by serotherapy. It 
should be stressed, however, that the stase 
during which antiserum was ineffective n-as 
one in which the treated animals could still 
appear to be normal to the obseu’er. 

Simimary. If 2 cc of rabbit hi'perimmune 
antiserum of high titer were given intraperi- 
toneally to mice of about 17 g weight — a pro- 
digious amount since it represents twice the 
total blood volume of the host — encephalitis 
was prevented from developing in animals re- 
ceiving intracerebrally ordinarily lethal doses 
of the virus of Western equine encephalitis. 
The preventive effect was noted when the 
virus was multiplying but had not as yet 
reached its maximal titer. Thus, if animals 
were treated with antiserum 2 hours before, 
at the same time, or from 4-16 hours after the 
virus was inoculated, it was effective in pre- 
venting an attack of encephalitis. Even if 
serum was administered 24, 36 or 48 hours 
after the virus certain but not all mice sur- 
vived without recognizable signs of the dis- 
ease. At 72 hours, however, only an e.x- 
ceptional mouse surxdved after serum treat- 
ment. Finally, at 73 or more hours after 
virus inoculation, when definite manifesta- 
tions of experimental Western equine en- 
cephalitis could be observed, injection of 
antiserum was found to have no influence on 
the course of the lethal infection. 
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Penicillin Aerosol in the Treatment of Experimental Pneumococcus 

Pneumonia.* 

Faith P. Hadley, Alice P. ;McIlroy, and Angel-\ M. Laurent. 

(Introduced by Philip Hadley.) 

From ilie InsiiUifc of FaihoJofitj, Ihc TTrstt-rn Pcnnsiihania Hospital, Pittshartjh. 

the attention of clinical investigators Iwth 
here and abroad.^"'" In fact, the clinical 

1 Giirtliwaitc, B., .niid ILaracli, A. L,, -Im. J. 
.VciJ.. 1947, 3, 2C1. 

2 Olsen, A. Jt., Pror. .Ito.w Clinic, 394.', "0, 3S4. 
•iScRal, At. f?., .nn<l Ryder, C. At., -Vric Kna. J. 

3fr<l., lOt.I, 2:13, 747. 


Inhalational therapy with penicillin mist, or 
aerosol, in acute and chronic respiratory in- 
fections in man has recently been receiving 


♦Work done under a grant from the Medical 
Division of the Chemical Warfare Service. Edgc- 
ivood Arsenal, Md. 
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application of this method of administration 
of the drug has outdistanced controlled ani- 
mal experiments designed to prove its effec- 
tiveness as a prophylactic or therapeutic 
measure. Barach and co-workers^” were the 
first to show, in experiments on rats infected 
intraperitoneally with a fatal dose of hemoly- 
tic streptococci, that inhalations of penicillin 
aerosol considerably reduced the percentage 
of mortality as compared with that of an 
untreated group. The degree of protection 
was not so great, however, as that conferred 
by intramuscular injection of the drug. Wil- 
son and collaborators” in studies on e.x- 
perimental pneumonia which were concurrent 
with ours, reported that inhalations of penicil- 
lin aerosol at 6, 12, and 24 hours after intra- 
bronchial infection of rats with pneumococci 
caused survival rates which compared favor- 
ably with those resulting from intramuscular 
injection of similar doses of the drug (97% 
and 100% respectively). We briefly re- 
ported^- the results of experiments in which 
the prophylactic and therapeutic effect of 
penicillin aerosol on pneumococcus pneumonia 
in rats was determined. The present report 
includes a description of methods used by 
us for the production of pneumonia in rats 
and for the administration of the aerosol, as 
well as an elaboration of the results of treat- 
ment at varying times both before and after 
infection. 

Methods. Method of Producing Lobar 


■> Knott, K. A,, and Clark, W, H,, Lancet, 1945, 
1, 468. 

•'j ycrmilye, H. N., J. An. Meet. Assn., 1945, 
ISO, 250. 

c Humphrej', J. H., and Joules, H., Lancet, 1940, 

O 001 

I Soutlnvcll, N., Lancet, 1946, 2, 225. 

s Morse, F. W., J. Am. Med. Assn., 1946, 132, 
272. 

0 Akramson, H. A., An. Allergy, 1940, 4, 440, 

10 Baraeli, A. L., Silkcrstcin, P. H., Oppen- 
lieimer, B. T., Hunter, T., and Soroka, M., Ann. 
Int. Med., 1945, 22, 485. 

II Wilson, C, E., Hammond, C. W., Byrne, A. P., 
and Bliss, E. A., Bull. Johns BopVins JIosp., 1945, 
77, 411. 

12 Hadley, P. P., Hadley, P., Mcllroy, A. P., and 
Laurent, A. M., J. Pact., 1940, 51, 612 (abstract). 


Pneumonia in Rats. The method of Nungester 
and Jourdonais^” for intrabronchial inocula- 
tion of mucin-suspended pneumococci was 
used, with some modifications which in our 
experience simplified the technique. The 
inoculations were made with a 3-inch 16- 
gauge Ingall cannula, to the pro.ximal end of 
which was attached a Fordyce handle.! The 
distal end of the cannula was bent over about 
one-quarter inch from the tip at an angle of 
4° from the axis. Albino rats, weighing be- 
tween 200 and 250 g, were deeply anaes- 
thetized with ether and the cannula was in- 
serted through the mouth into larynx and 
trachea. We found that with sufficient 
practice this could be accomplished by the 
sense of touch, rather than visually with the 
aid of a spot-light reflected into the throat, 
as recommended by Nungester. The degree 
of anesthesia was found to be highly im- 
portant, since a lightly anesthetized animal 
showed a greater degree of spasm of the 
laryngeal muscles when the cannula made 
contact. This ivas not true of deeply anes- 
thetized rats. When the tip of the cannula 
has entered the trachea the operator can feel 
the “slip” of the cartilaginous rings over the 
cannula’s blunt, well-rounded tip. This is 
in contrast to the “smoothness” felt when the 
cannula enters the esophagus. A verification 
test of the position of the cannula was, how- 
ever, always made by attaching to the cannula 
a piece of rubber tubing (fitted to an adap- 
tor) and observing a bubble of air rising 
through water when the rats e.xhaled. After 
checking on the cannula’s position in this 
manner it was gently pushed further into the 
trachea until greater resistance was felt at 
the bronchial bifurcation. At this point the 
handle was rotated through 90° to the right, 
so that the bent tip would follow into the 
right bronchus. Dissection of the tracheo- 
bronchial area in trial animals then revealed 
the tip of the cannula lying either at the en- 
trance to the right-middle or lower lobe, or 
within the cardiac lobe. A previously-filled 

13 Nungester, 57. J., and Jourdonais, H P., j. 
Bact., 1935, 29, 34, .and Science, 1935, 81, 74. 

t Supplied through the courtesy . of Eeeton, 
Dickinson .and Company, Hutlicrford, N. J. 
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tuberculin syringe, containing the proper inoc- 
ulum and with adjustment for the air volume 
already present in the cannula itself, was at- 
tached to the cannula base and the injection 
of mucin-suspended pneumococci completed. 
The rats tolerated this manipulation ■well, 
showing onl)’- a few minutes of dyspnea fol- 
lowing inoculation. 

A Type I strain of pneumococcus (“Bailey” 
strain, obtained from Dr, Eleanor Bliss) ivas 
used in all e.-rperiments. The culture was 
maintained in beef-infusion broth containing 
5% rabbit blood and 0,1% agar. It was 
passed through a mouse and re-isolated on 
the day preceding each major experiment. 
Frequent tests of virulence in mice revealed 
a constant j\I.L.D. equivalent to a dosage of 
ICb® cc (2 to 4 organisms per cc), injected 
intraperitoneally. Howev'er, approximately 
600 organisms, suspended in mucin, were 
necessary to kilt rats -u'hen inoculated by the 
intrabronchial route. In the following e.x- 
periments intrabronchial inoculations rvere 
made with 60,000 mucin-suspended organ- 
isms, or 100 M.L.D. by this route (0.15 cc 
of a 10^ dilution of a 16 hour blood broth 
culture). The mucin used was a 6% aqueous 
suspension of Wilson’s granular mucin, Type 
1701 W, autoclaved at 15 pounds for IS 
minutes and then adjusted to pH 7.3.^^ 

Under the conditions outlined above typical 
lobar pneumonia resulted in the untreated 
rats within 18 hours of inoculation. This was 
accompanied by septicemia and consolidation 
of the inoculated lobe, and a high percentage 
of mortality resulted. For e.xample, in one 
e.xperiment in which 30 rats were inoculated 
intrabronchially with mucin-suspended pneu- 
mococci, 100% of the animals died with an 
average survival time of 42 hours. At 
autopsy all animals showed consolidation of 
a portion or all of the inoculated lobe, and 
varjing degrees of congestion and edema of 
the remaining lobes. Sections revealed acute 
pneumonitis, with congestion, edema, fibrin 
and leucocjtic infiltration of the alveoli. One 
of these 30 animals showed fibrinous pleuris 3 % 
a condition which we found to occur more 

H Miller, C. P., and C.nstles, E., J. Infect. Dis., 
I93G, 58, 203. 


frequently in those rats which sur^ii-ed longer 
than 4S hours. 

Method of Producing and Administering 
Penicillin Aerosol. For each e.xperiment 20 
rats were usually emplor’cd, all of whicli were 
inoculated as described. Ten were then given 
treatment and 10 used as untreated controls. 
The time after inoculation at whidi treat- 
ments were begun, as well as the frequency 
of treatments, r’aried in different e.xperimcnts. 

The rats to be treated were placed. together 
in a wooden box, 8 x 16 x 16 indies, having 
a capacity of about 30 liters of air. The box 
was coi’ered bj- a looseU'-fitting glass plate 
through a hole in which a rubber tube w.as in- 
serted as an air vent. The tip of the Vaponc- 
phrin nebulizer entered an opening at one 
side of the box lyi inches below the top, 
while the lower end of the nebulizer was at- 
tached by a rubber connection to the L-14 
oxx'gen flowmeter which measured the air 
flow, in liters per minute, through the nebuli- 
zer. This in turn was attached to an air 
pressure gauge and to the air pressure line. 
The measured penicillin solution (sodium or 
calcium penicillin, Pfizer), usually in a con- 
centration of 40,000 units per cc of saline, was 
placed in the nebulizer as needed. Before 
the rats were admitted to the diamber the 
penicillin was sprayed into it for 5 minutes 
at an air-flow rate of 4 liters per minute. The 
chamber was thereby filled with the nebulin 
to such an extent that a heavy log was visible 
throughout the box and could be seen escap- 
ing through the airv’ent. This was taken as 
a good indication of the rapid dissemination 
of the nebulin through the treatment chamber 
itself. Treatment periods consisted of IS 
minute exposures, .\fter the first minute or 
2 the rats were at rest and appeared to be 
little disturbed b^’ the effects of inhaling the 
penicillin mist. 

Estimation of amount of penicillin inhaled 
by rats. The approximate number of units 
of penicillin inhaled bj’ each rat was estimated 
by multiplying the tidal air for rats,t in cc 

t Formula of ytnvy Jted. Ees. L'nit Xo, 11^ for 
tidal air of albino rats: 

V 212 W?1 wliere V i.s tiio vnliimo of air in- 
Imifd. in cc per minute, nnd W i« 
tlie weiKlit of rat in Up. 
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TABLE L 

Prophylactic Effect of Penicillin. 

(Administered previous to intrabronchial inoculation of pneumocoeci.) 


Menstruum 
for organisms 

Treatment 


Eesults 


Eoute of 
administr. 

Total units 
(estimated) 

No. of 
rats 

No. 

survi%’ed 

Avg survival 
9$: survival time (hr) 

Mucin 

Inhalation 

5600 to 7G00 

20 

1 

5 

56 


Intramusc. 

5000 

10 

0 

0 

41 


Controls 

0 

30 

0 

0 

42 

Broth 

Inhalation 

3600 to 4600 

20 

19 

95 

40 


Intramusc. 

5000 

10 

10 

100 

— 


Controls 

0 

30 

3 

10 

42 


per minute, by the number of drug units in 
each cc of air leaving the atomizer (estimated 
from the air and fluid delivery of the atom- 
izer). Thus the estimated inhalational dose 
of penicillin for a 200 g rat (tidal air of 63 
cc/min.), during a 15 minute exposure to a 
mist produced from a solution of 40,000 
units/cc, with an air-flow through the ato- 
mizer of 4 liters per minute, was approximate- 
ly 1500 units (0.16 cc of penicillin was nebu- 
lized per minute). 

We recognize that this estimation can give 
only an approximation of the actual dosage, 
since it is based on two assumptions, — first, 
that after the preliminary “saturation” of the 
chamber, the concentration of nebulin within 
the chamber maintained a fairly constant 
equilibrium, and that this concentration was 
the same as that of the nebulin upon leaving 
the nozzle of the atomizer. Considering the 
small volume of the chamber, and the con- 
stant flow of nebulin through the chamber 
and out the vent, the concentration in the 
chamber is believed not to have varied suffi- 
ciently to disturb the results. The second as- 
sumption was that the full amount of penicil- 
lin inhaled was retained in the lungs. We 
know this cannot be true but it is not possible 
at the present time to estimate that fraction 
which w'as again exhaled. Ljmns and co- 
workers^® have reported an experiment in 
‘which only about 20% of inhaled radioactive 
chromic phosphate was retained in the lungs 
of a monkey exposed to a mist of this sub- 

So Persoimet of U. S. Navy Med. Bes, Unit No. 
1, and Kleiber, M., Science, 1944, 09, 542. 

to Personnel of Naval Lab. Ees. Unit No. 1, and 
Lyons, W. K., Am. J. Med. Sc., 1944, 207, 40. 


Stance for 40 minutes. With a variable of 
this order it is impossible at this time to 
present for our own experiments more ac- 
curate figures on the inhalational dosage. It 
seems certain, however, that our estimated 
drug dosage is in e.xcess of the amount actual- 
ly received and retained by the rats. There- 
fore, in evaluating the therapeutic effect of 
penicillin aerosol on pneumococcus pneu- 
monia in rats the actual amount of the drug 
which gave protection or resulted in cure was 
less than our figures indicate. 

Results. Prophylactic Effect oj Penicillin 
on Pneumococcus Pneumonia. It was con- 
sidered desirable to learn whether penicillin 
would prevent the development of pneumonia, 
when administered by either the inhalational 
or the parenteral route previous to the intra- 
bronchial inoculation of pneumococci. A 
comparison was also desirable between the 
effect of such treatment on animals inoculated 
with mucin-suspended and broth-suspended 
organisms. The rats receiving treatment by 
the inhalational route were exposed to penicil- 
lin aerosol for two 15-minute periods at 4 
hours and at one hour previous to the inocula- 
tion of pneumococci. The parenterally- 
treated rats received, by intramuscular injec- 
tion, 2500 units of penicillin at each of the 
same two periods. The results are shoiwi in 
Table 1. 

Of 20 rats receiving mucin-suspended pneu- 
mococci following exposure to penicillin by 
inhalation, only one survived. Ten additional 
rats in the same group, which received penicil- 
lin intramuscularly, showed no sur\’ivals. All 
30 control untreated rats died. Thus, neither 
the inhalational nor the parenteral adminis- 
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Iration of penicillin, previous to the inocu- 
lation of mucin-suspended pneumococci,, pre- 
vented death from pneumonia. The average 
survival time (56 hours) of the group receiv- 
ing inhalations was somewhat higher than 
that of the parenterally-treated group (41 
hours) and the controls (42 hours). 

On the other hand, when broth-suspended 
organisms were inoculated, following similar 
administration of the drug, the survival rates 
were high. In the group receiving inhalational 
therapy 95% sundved; of those receiving in- 
tramuscular injections 100% survived, as 
compared with 10% survival among the 
controls. 

The mechanism by which a prophylactic 
dose of penicillin, given by inhalation or 
parenterally, prevents infection by pneu- 
mococci suspended in broth, while it does not 
prevent infection by organisms suspended in 
mucin, is not clear. Untreated control 
animals in both groups showed similar high 
fatality rates (100% for the mucin group, 
90% for the broth group), as well as the same 
average survival time (42 hours). It is true, 
as Nungester*' has pointed out, that broth- 
suspended pneumococci, injected intrabron- 
chially, cause a pulmonarjf infection shoiving 
less consolidation than when mucin-suspended 
organisms are injected. In harmony with this 
observation we found that of 30 control rats 
injected with broth suspensions appro.ximate- 
ly 50% showed, at death, only a severe pul- 
monary congestion, while about 50% showed 
some degree of consolidation, 20% of the 
latter group involving more than half of one 
lobe, and 30% involving less than half. On 
the other hand, among the 30 control rats 
receiving mucin suspensions, all showed some 
degree of consolidation at death, 83% show- 
ing more than half of one lobe consolidated. 
iMl animals showed septicemia at death. 

One possible e.xplanation of the failure of 
survival of animals receiving mucin-sus- 
pended organisms following prophylactic ad- 
ministration of penicillin is that the mucin 
formed around the organisms a protective 
barrier against penetration by the penicillin. 

TTNungc^r, tV. .T., .iJid .Toiirdoiiai?, L. F., 

J. Infect. DiK; IfSr., r>9, 2.SS. 


On the other hand, a chemicalh’-inhibiiing 
effect of mucin upon small amounts of penicil- 
lin is not out of the ciuestion, although a 
preliminary e.xperiment carried out in vitro 
indicated that mucin has no inhibiting effect 
upon penicillin. We have also verified Xun- 
gesler’s observation that mucin does not 
support the growth of pneumococci, in vitro. 
I\e believe that, until further study has been 
conducted, it is not possible to reach a con- 
clusion on the causes for the difference in 
effect of penicillin (given prophylactically) 
on broth suspensions and mucin suspensions 
of pneumococci. 

Therapeutic Effect of Penicillin Inhala- 
tions. In these e.xperiments penicillin inhala- 
tions were given at various inteiwals following 
intrabronchial inoculation of mucin-sus- 
pended pneumococci. In Table II are pre- 
sented 2 groups of e.xpcriments in which 
comparisons are made between the thernpcii- 
tic effects of penicillin inhalations begun soon 
after inoculation, and those begun after a 
delay of IS hours. In the first group (desig- 
nated “Early” in the table) it may be noted 
that when 4 e.vposurcs to penicillin aerosol 
(each of 15 minute duration) were given, at 
1, 5, 5 and 7 hours after inoculation 22 
(737c) of the 30 rau so treated survived. 
When S treatment periods were given at I, 3, 

5 and 7 hours, and at 22, 24. 26 and 28 hours 
following inoculation, 100% of 20 rats sur- 
vived. These survival rates are to be con- 
trasted with those of the control untreated 
group (controls for all of these e.vperiments 
are combined in the table) in which 9% of 
73 rats survived. 

In the “delayed” treatment group the first 
treatment was not given until 18 hours after 
inoculation. We had shown previously in un- 
treated rats sacrificed at IS hours, that con- 
solidation of the inoculated lobe had already 
begun by this time, and septicemia had taken 
place. Treatment started at this time waS’ 
therefore a severe test of the therapeutic 
effectiveness of the drug. Five treatment.s .at 
2-hour internals beginning IS hours after 
inoculation resulted in the survival of 69% 
of 16 rats; and 10 treatments at intervals 
from 18 to 72 hours caused a 70% sum'val 
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TABLE II. 


Therapeutic Effect of Peiiicillin Inlialations. 

(Administered after intrabroncliial inoculation of mucin-suspended pneumococci.) 


Group 

( 

No. 

Treatments 

Hr after infection 

Total 

estimated 

units 

No. of 
rats 

No. 

survived 

% 

surWvol 

Avg 
survival 
time (hr) 

Early 

4 

1-3-5-7 

5,000 

30 

22 

73 

73 


8 

1-3-5-7,- 22-24-20-28 

12,000 

20 

20 

100 


Delayed 

.5 

1S-20-22-24-2G 

7,500 

16 

11 

69 

S3 


10 

18 to 72 

16j750 

20 

14 

70 

58 

Control 

0 


0 

78 

7 

9 

48 


among 20 rats. The survival time for those 
treated rats which died was in all cases higher 
than that for the fatal control cases, as seen 
in Table II. 

These results indicate that penicillin, ad- 
ministered solely by inhalation of the aero- 
solized solution, has a definite therapeutic 
effect upon pneumococcus pneumonia in rats. 
In these experiments, approximately 70% of 
the animals were saved by either one series 
of four 2-hourly treatments, beginning one 
hour after inoculation; or by one series of 
five 2-hourly treatments, beginning 18 hours 
after inoculation. And 100% of animals 
(in 2 experiments involving 10 rats each) 
were saved by a combination of early and 
late treatments, viz., four 2-hourly treatments 
beginning one hour after inoculation, followed 
by four 2-hourly treatments beginning 22 
hours after inoculation. Only 9% of 78 
control untreated rats survived. 

Simmary. 1. The prophylactic effect of 
penicillin, whether administered by inhalation 
or parenterally, upon experimental pneumo- 
coccus pneumonia in rats, was negligible if 
the infection (intrabronchial) was produced 
with pneumococci suspended in mucin. If, 
however, the organisms were suspended in 
broth the prophjdactic effect was such as to 


determine a 100% survival rate. 

2. ^Yhen penicillin inhalations were given 
at intervals of 1, 3, 5 and 7 hours following 
intrabronchial infection with 100 M.L.D. of 
mucin-suspended pneumococci, a 73% sur- 
vival rate resulted (9% for untreated con- 
trols) and the survival time of all treated 
rats which died ivas lengthened compared 
with that of the controls. 

3. If the penicillin treatment by inhalation 
was delayed for 18 hours after infection (per- 
mitting the establishment of lung consolida- 
tion and septicemia), and then given from the 
18th to the 26th hour, at 2-hourly intervals, 
the sundval rate of the treated animals was 
69%. 

4. When penicillin inhalations were given 
in 2 series of treatments, at 2-hourly intervals 
from the 1st to the 7th hour after infection 
and again at 2-hourly intervals from the 22nd 
to the 28th hour, 100% of the animals sur- 
vived compared with a 100% fatality rate 
for controls in this e.vperiment. 

The authors acknowledge with appreciation the 
assistance of Dr. Allen Graham, pathologist at this 
hospital, in the interpretation of tissue sections. 

The penicillin used in this study was generously 
supplied by Chas. Pfizer and Company, Brooklvn, 
N. Y. . ‘ ‘ 
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Effect of Streptomycin Aerosol on Friedlander’s Pneumonia in Rats.* 


Faith V. Hadley, Angela U. Laurent, and Jeane M. Onslow. 
introduced by Philip Hadley.) 

Frovi Ihc Institute of Fathalogii, the TTcsIcrn Pcnnsyleanin Ilospitnl, I'itt.ihurgh. 


In view of the demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of penicillin aerosol on experimental 
pneumococcus pneumonia in rats, reported 
previously by us,^ it became of interest to 
ascertain the effect of streptomycin inhala- 
tions on an experimental pulmonarj^ infection 
produced by gram-negative organisms. Favor- 
able results following the use of streptomycin 
aerosol in human pulmonary infection have 
been reported by Olsen- in 9 cases of bron- 
chiectasis, in the sputum from which gram- 
negative bacteria predominated; and by 
Menefee and Fogel’’ in 2 cases of Fried- 
lander’s infection. Human cases of Fried- 
lander’s pneumonia are rare, but very severe 
and nearly always fatal. Friedlander’s bacil- 
lus {Kfebsiclla pneumoniae) is known to be 
sensitive to streptomycin. In ex-periments on 
mice infected intranasally with this organism 
Heilman'* has shown that streptomycin, ad- 
ministered subcutaneously ever}'- 12 hours, 
beginning three hours after infection, had 
little effect in protecting them when the treat- 
ment covered a 3 day period, but that this 
dosage gave definite protection when treat- 
ment was continued for 7 days. 

Since albino rats are known to be suscep- 
tible to infection wth Friedlander’s bacillus 
an experimental approach to the problem of 
the effectiveness of streptomycin inhalations 
on Friedlander’s pneumonia was available, 

* Work (loiip under a grant from the Jledical 
Division of the Chemical Warfare tiervice, Edge- 
rvood Arscn.al, Md. 

1 Hadley, F. P., Mcllroy, P., and Laurent. 
A. il., Pfioc. Soc. E.xr. Biou axd Med.. H>4S. 08, 
204. 

2 Olsen, A. JL, Proe. Mam Ctinie. lP4i>. 21. j.!. 

3 Jlenefee, E. E., and Fogcl, D. H.. .V. farnUna 
Mat. ,T., 1947, 8, IGo. 

^ Heilman, F. P., Proc. Marjo Chnic, 1945, 20, 
33. 


similar to that used in our pneumococcus 
study in which intrabronchially-infected rats 
were treated by exposure to penicillin-con- 
taining mist. The present report gives the 
results of 4 e.\periments in which raL=, in- 
fected intrabronchially with mucin suspen- 
sions of Friedlandcr’s bacillus, were tre.itcd 
successfully with inhalations of streptomycin 
aerosol. In two experiments comparison was 
made between the effect of intramuscular and 
inhalalional administration of streptomycin. 

Methods. Injection of rats. Rats weigh- 
ing from 175 to 250 g were used. Tlirough 
the courtesy of Dr. F. R. Heilman of the 
Mayo Clinic a Type A strain No. S57 of 
the Friedlander bacillus in the mucoid phase 
was obtained. This was highly virulent for 
mice in dilutions up to 10*® cc by the intra- 
peritoneal route and was found to be sensitive 
to streptomycin in a concentration of 0.5 
/‘g/cc. 

Preliminary intrabronchial inoculations of 
rats, by the technique previously' described,* 
showed the lethal dose by this route to be 
300 organisms (0.15 cc of a 10*" dilution of 
a 16-hour broth culture) when suspended 
in 6% mucin. Intrabronchial doses of 

50.000. 000 organisms, suspended in hroth, 
did not cause cleath. The survival time after 
one lethal dose of 300 organisms, in mucin, 
was approximately 150 hours. IVith larger 
doses the survival time decreased, 30.000,000 
mucin-suspended organisms (100,000 M.L.D.) 
giving an average survival time of 50 hours. 
In the treatment experiments the dosage of 
mucin-suspended organisms ranged from 

5.000. 000 (17,000 M.L.D.) to .10,000.000 
(100,000 M.L.D.). 

Rats infected intrabronchially .and dying 
from Friedlander pneumonia showed pulmo- 
nary lesions similar to those ol)served in this 
disease in man. The inoculated lobe ivas 
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greatlj' enlarged, light gray in color, and con- 
solidated. Sections showed edema, acute 
pneumonitis, with necrotic areas. The other 
lobes showed an acute inflammation. All 
lobes and the heart were covered with a 
thick, slimj' exudate, containing encapsulated 
organisms. Occasional rats developed lung 
abscess, with adhesions to the diaphragm and 
chest wall. 

Treatment. The first treatment was given 
within 1 or 2 hours after intrabronchial in- 
oculation of mucin-suspended organisms. For 
inhalational treatment 10 rats were placed 
together in the treatment chamber^ into 
which the streptomycin-containing mist was 
introduced from a Vaponephrin nebulizer con- 
taining an 0.85% NaCl solution of the drug, 
in a concentration of 50,000 or 75,000 /ig/cc. 
The apparatus and the method of calculating 
the amount of streptomycin inhaled by each 
rat were described in a previous report.^ The 
average estimated amount of the drug inhaled 
by each rat in the different experiments 
ranged from 65 to 150 ftg per minute, or a 
total of from 1,000 to 2,200 /xg per 15 min- 
utes of treatment. As in the penicillin aerosol 
experiments the actual dosage by the inhala- 
tional route was probably much lower than 
our calculated figures. The reasons for this 
are explained in the previous paper. 

Inhalational treatment began 1 or 2 hours 
after infection, and continued on the first 
<^ay at 3-hour intervals until 4 treatments 
had been given. Each treatment consisted 
of a 15-minute exposure to the mist. This 
schedule was followed on 3 or 4 successive 
days. 

Rats receiving streptomycin b\- intramus- 
cular injection were treated at the same in- 
tervals with 1,000 /ig dissolved in 0.1 cc of 
physiological saline in Experiment I and 
with 500 fxg in Experiment IV. 

Results. Table I summarizes the results 
of the experiments. In Experiment 1 30 
rats were inoculated intrabronchiall}' with 
30,000,000 (100,000 ^l.L.D.) mucin-sus- 

pended organisms. Beginning one hour after 
infection 10 rats received in a 3-da\- period 
a total of 1 r intramuscular injections of 1 .000 
/ig of the drug. .^11 of these rats survived. 
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In addition, 10 rats received 11 inhalational 
treatments with streptomycin aerosol over a 
3-day period (estimated 1,000 /ig per treat- 
ment). Si.\ of these rats suiA-ived. All 10 
untreated rats died from pneumonia in an 
average time of 50 hours. The average sur- 
vival time of the 4 rats which died, despite 
inhalational treatment, was 103 hours. 

In Experiments II and III, in which the 
infective dose was 28,000,000 and 8,000,000 
organisms respectively (100,000 and 30,000 
jM.L.D.), 4 inhalational treatments per day 
for 4 daj's resulted in a 70% suiY’ival, with 
no survivals among the controls. 

In Experiment IV a comparison was again 
made between parenteral and inhalational 
therapy following the intrabronchial inocula- 
tion of 5,000,000 organisms (17,000 M.L.D.). 
The 5 rats receiving 16 intramuscular injec- 
tions of 500 /tg each (total of 8,000 /ig) over 
a 4-day period showed a 100% survival. 
Ten rats receiving 16 inhalational treatments 
with an estimated 2,200 /ig per treatment 
(total of 35,000 /ug), also showed a 100% 
survival. Of, the 10 untreated control rats, 
2 survived. The 2 sunu'ving controls showed, 
when sacrificed at 14 days, lung lesions con- 
sisting, in one case, of an abscess containing 
viable Friedlander’s bacilli; and in the other 
rat consolidation of the right lower lobe, with 
adhesions; whereas all treated rats, rvhen 
sacrificed at 14 days, showed no lesions of 
any kind. 

It is apparent from these experiments that 
the intramuscular route of administration of 
streptomycin was more effective in control- 
ling an ovcnvhclming dosage of Friedlander’s 
bacilli (100,000 M.L.D.) than was the in- 
halational route. Moreover, that a 100% 
survival rate following inhalational treatment 
was possible only when the infective dosage 
of organisms was decreased to 5,000,000 
(17,000 M.L.D.). And even at this dosage 
a smaller amount of the drug gave protec- 
tion when administered intramuscularly than 
when it was given by the inhalational route 
(8.000 fig and 35,000 /xg respectively), al- 
though the actual inhalational dose was 
probably less than half the estimated one.' 

A possible explanation for the greater ef- 


fectiveness of the intramuscular mode of 
administration, especially under conditions of 
tremendous infective dosages, can be found 
in the circumstance that a septicemia soon 
takes place, as is well known to occur with 
any tjpe of Friedlander infection in raL' or 
mice, and that this septicemia naturally is 
controlled more quickly by parenteral ad- 
ministration than by inhalational. This view 
receives further support from our observa- 
tions'’ that streptomycin in contrast to peni- 
cillin, is poorly absorbed from the lung into 
the blood stream. 

Summary. Streptomycin, administered to 
white rats by intramuscular injection or by 
inhalation, joUowiug intrabronchial inocula- 
tion of mucin-suspended Friedliinder's bacilli, 
is highly effective in preventing a consequent 
pneumonia. Of 10 rats infected with 100.000 
lethal doses and treated by intramuscular in- 
jection of 1,000 ftg of streptomycin 4 times 
a day for 3 days, all survived, while 10 con- 
trol, untreated rats died within 2 days. 
Similarly, injections of 500 /ig 4 times a 
day for 4 days saved all of 5 rats inoculated 
with 17,000 lethal doses, while 8 of 10 con- 
trol rats died within 4 days. 

When the drug was given at similar in- 
tervals b\' inhalation of streptomycin aerosol 
to 30 rats infected intrabronchially with from 
30,000 to 100.000 lethal doses, 60 to 70% 
of the treated animals .survived following 
estimated dosages of from 1,000 to. 1, 600 /ig 
per treatment. .All of the 30 untreated con- 
trol rats died. To the foregoing data it may 
be added that, when the dosage was reduced 
to 5,000,000 organisms, whicli constituted a 
dose of 17,000 M.L.D., and inhalational 
treatment was given at the rate of an e.sti- 
mated 2,200 /ig per 15-minute treatment 4 
times a day for 4 days, 100%' of 10 treated 
rats survived, while 80% of 10 controls died 
within 4 days. 

Ptroptoni.vcin (sulfate) used in tlii'* Mudy •»:!“ 
peiHTuusty suppHod l»y f'ha'i. Pfizer and tenii>.iny, 
Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Mellray. A. P.. nnd Hadley. 
F. P., Pr.oc. Sop. E.xr. Bioi,. ano Mr.n.. H'IS «>«. 
•JI3. 
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Penicjllin and Streptomycin in Lungs and Blood Serum of Rats Following 
Inhalational and Intramuscular Administration.^ 

Angela M. Laurent, Alice P. McIlroy, and Faith P. Hadley. 
(Introduced by Philip Hadley.) 

From the Institute of Pathology, the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittshurgh. 


In connection with a study of the thera- 
peutic effects of penicillin and streptomycin 
aerosols on experimental pneumococcus and 
Friedlander’s pneumonia in rats,^-- it became 
of interest to ascertain the concentration of 
these drugs in lungs and blood serum of nor- 
mal rats at various times following adminis- 
tration by the inhalational and intramuscular 
routes. 

Little work has been reported on the de- 
tection of these drugs in the tissues of animals. 
Brj’son, Sansome and Laskin® recovered a 
“bacteriostatic substance” from the lungs and 
urine of a rabbit exposed to penicillin aerosol 
for 2 hours; also from the lungs of 4 mice 
e.\posed for 1 hour. Kornegay, Forgacs and 
Henley* reported that in guinea pigs strepto- 
mycin was absent in lung, spleen and liver 
extracts following parenteral administration 
of this drug. 

Blood levels of these drugs have been care- 
fully studied by many workers, particularly 
following parenteral administration. Zintel 
and co-workers® have shown that streptomy- 
cin is detectable in the blood for 6 hours 
following a single intravenous injection as 
compared with 2>4 to 3 hours in the case of 
penicillin. Wilson, Hammond, Byrne and 

* Work done under :i grant from tlic Jledic.'il 
Division of t!ie Clieniieal W.arfare Kirviee, Edge- 
wood zVrscnal, ild. 

J Iladiey, F. I’., McIlroy, A. P., and Laurent, 
A. M., Prov. Sof. Exp. Biol, a.nd Med., 194.S, 08, 
2U4. 

e Hadley, F. P., Laurent, A. M.. .and Onslow, 
.T. M.. Proc. 8o('. Exp. Biol, .ixd Med., 1918, 08, 
210 . 

“ Bryson, V., Sansome, E., and Laskiii, S., 
Science, 1944, 100, .3.3. 

I Kornegay. G. B., Fnrgaes, ,1., and Henley, 
T. F., Lith. ami CUii. Mcrl., 194G, St, .32.3. 


Bliss* found that rats given penicillin by the 
inhalational route showed a higher blood level 
within a few minutes than those animals re- 
ceiving the drug by the intramuscular or oral 
route; also, that the drug tvas maintained 
longer in the blood following inhalation. 

Methods. Drug Dosage. Ten normal, 
albino rats weighing approximately 250 g 
were chosen for each e.xperimental group. In 
the penicillin ex-periments those receiving the 
drug parenterally were given a single intra- 
muscular injection of either 2,000 or 5,000 
units of calcium penicillin (Pfizer) in 0.85% 
salt solution. The rats receiving penicillin by 
inhalation were ex-posed for 15 minutes to 
nebulized penicillin produced from a saline 
solution containing 40,000 units per cc. Ap- 
proximatel}’ 2,000 units were estimated to 
have been inhaled by each rat during this 
exposure, but the actual retained inhalational 
dose was probably much less. The technic 
used in administering the aerosol and the 
method of calculating the inhalational dose 
were described in a previous report.* 

In the streptomycin e.xperiments intramus- 
cular injections of either 2,500 or 5,000 pg 
of streptomycin sulfate (Pfizer) were given. 
Rats receiving the drug by inhalation were 
e.xposed for 15 minutes to a mist produced bj'^ 
nebulizing a solution of streptomycin con- 
taining 75,000 pg per cc of salt solution. The 
average estimated inhalational dose per rat 
was approximately 2,300 pg. 

Preparation of Lung Extract. In each e.\'- 

Zintol, H. A., Flippin, H. F., Nicliols, A. C., 
Wiley, M. M., iiiitl Rlioads, .T. E., .4m. .7. ifrd. Se., 
194.3, 210. 421. 

B Wilson, C. E., H.nmniond, C. W., Byrne, A. F., 
.uni Bli.ss, E. A., Bull. Johns Uopl'ins Hasp., 1940, 

TO, 4.51. 
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HOURS AFTER ADMINISTRATION 

Fig. I. 

Penicillin levels in rat serum .and lungs. 

periment 2 rats «’ere sacrificed at times rang- concentrations were determined on tlie fol- 
ing from a few minutes to 3 hours after lowing day. Separate determinations were 
administration of the drugs. Under ether made for each animal, 
anesthesia each rat was exsanguinated by the Methods of Assay. Penicillin in lung c.v- 
removal aseptically of 6 to 9 cc of blood from tracts and serums was determined by the 
the heart, followed by the severance of blood method of Rammelkamp" using a 16 hour 
vessels in the neck to permit further bleeding, broth culture of the C2033I strain of hemo- 
The lungs were removed aseptically in loto, lytic streptococcus. Veal-infusion broth (pH 
and each lobe, dissected away from the 7 . 4 ) was used to dilute samples and penicillin 
trachea, was blotted on sterile filter paper to standard. 

remove traces of blood adhering to the surface. Streptomycin was determined by the 
They were then ground with sand and 1.5 cc method of Donovick and Rake*' with some 
of salt solution and the resulting paste trans- modifications. -A. 6-hour broth culture of 
ferred to tubes and centrifuged for 5 minutes r (\ 11., Pi.w. sor. K.xi-- 

at about 5,000 R.P.M. The supernatant asd .Mw.. imc’. 51 . .o.s. 
material was removed and stored in the ice- s R.. n;mirc, n.. r.. 

box, together with the blood serum, until drug RuUc-, u.. ./. fhu-r.. im.-,, r>ii. o:.",. 
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HOURS AFTER ADMINISTRATION 

Flc. 2. 

Streptoniyi’in levels in rat scrum aiid lungs. 


Friedlander’s bacillus (Xo. 837) was the test 
organism, and Difeo yeast broth (pH 7.0) 
was used to dilute the streptomycin standard 
and samples. 

Results. Penicillin Concentrations. Fig. 1 
presents the summarized data for several ex- 
periments. The solid bars, representing units 
of penicillin per cc of serum or lung extract 
following inhalation, show the average con- 
centration for 10 rats after each time interc'al. 
The striped and open bars, representing con- 
centrations following intramuscular injection, 
show average figures for 2 rats after each time 
interval. 

Lungs. It may be seen from the graph that 
the lungs contained a much higher concentra- 
tion of penicillin (5.3 units 'cc lung extract) 
immediately (or within the first few minutes) 


following a 2,000 unit inhalational dose than 
following either 2,000 or 5,000 units by in- 
jection (0.39 and 1.17 units/cc lung extract, 
respectively). This was true also at one-half 
and I hour interrmls. It is noteworthy that 
the high lung concentration following 2,000 
units by inhalation persisted for at least 1 
hour, at which time it w'as 60 times greater 
than that resulting from a 2,000 unit intra- 
muscular dose, and 10 times greater than that 
following a 5,000 unit intramuscular dose, 
.^t 2 hours penicillin was still detectable in 
the lungs follotving inhalation, but it was 
absent at this time following a similar intra- 
muscular dose. At 3 hours it was absent in 
all lung samples. 

Scrum. Comparing the serum concentra- 
tions following the 3 methods of administra- 
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tion it may be seen that a 2,000 unit inhala- 
tional dose resulted immediately in an effective 
level (0.33 units/cc) which dropped to 0.04 
units/cc at 1 hour. A 2,000 unit intramus- 
cular dose resulted in a serum level twice as 
high immediately (0.6 units/cc) but at 1 hour 
it equaled the serum concentration attained at 
this period following inhalation. The S.OOO 
unit intramuscular dose gave tlie highest 
serum levels which were maintained at in- 
hibitory concentrations through 2J^ hours. 

Streptomycin Concentrations. In Fig. 2 
are presented figures for streptomycin levels 
in serum and lungs at various times following 
administration of the following doses: 2,300 
/ig by inhalation, 2,500 jig and 5,000 (ig by 
intramuscular injection. Each bar in the 
diagram represents the average value obtained 
from determinations made on 2 rats (in 70% 
of the assays the values were identical for the 
2 animals). 

Lungs. Immediately following inhalation 
of 2,300 fig of streptomj'cin the concentration 
in the lungs was 41.6 iig/cc of lung extract, 
whereas intramuscular injections of 2,500 and 
5,000 fig resulted in immediate concentrations 
of only 8.7 and 11.6 fig, respectively. .At 1 
hour following inhalation the lung concen- 
tration was 18.7 fig, while onl}- 2 and 4 fig, 
respectively, were detected following injection 
of 2,500 and 5,000 fig. Even at 2 and 3 hours 
after inhalation the lungs contained 10 fig 
and 3 fig, respectively, although none was 
detectable at these times following a similar 
dose by injection. .At 2 and 3 hours following 


a 5.000 fig injection 1.2 and 0.4 fig, respec- 
tively, were found. 

Scrum. It is to be noted that the concen- 
tration of streptomycin in the serum following 
the 2.300 fig inhalational dose remained at less 
than 1 fig/cc at all 4 time inteiwals. This 
indicates that, in spite of the high lung con- 
centration, this drug is poorly absorbed into 
the blood from the lungs. .A 2,500 fig injec- 
tion resulted in serum levels ranging from 
15 fig/cc immediately to 1 fig at 3 hours. 
.And following a 5,000 fig injection serum 
levels ranged from 40 /ig/cc immediately to 
3 fig at 3 hours. 

. Summary. 1. Penicillin and streptomycin 
were found in the lungs of rats in far greater 
concentrations following inlialational admin- 
istration than after intramuscular injection of 
similar and even higher doses. 

2. Penicillin was retained in the lungs in a 
high concentration for 1 hour following in- 
halation. It was still detectable in smaller 
amounts at 2 hours. 

3. Streptomycin was retained in the lungs 
in an effective concentration for at least 3 
hours following inhalation. 

4. Penicillin was present in the blood stream 
in effective concentrations for 2 hours follow- 
ing inhalation. 

5. Streptomycin was poorly absorbed from 
the lungs into the blood following inhalation. 

Penicillin .-ind strcploinyein ii'-eil in tliis sliidy 
were peneronsly supplied Uy Cli:is. Pfizer niul 
Ciiinp.-iny, Brooklyn, X. V. 
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Effect of Infused Streptomycin in the Mammary Gland. 


C. R. Smith, W. E. Petersen, and R. AV. Brown. 

From the Divisions of Dairy TIuslaiulry and Veterinary iledirinc, U nirersily of Minnr.iiita, 


With the establishment of streptomycin as 
a potent chemo-therapeutic agent in the treat- 

* Putdislicd with the npprovnl of the Direetor 
as Paper No. 2401, Seientifie ,Iournal Seric.s, Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


ment of many infections resistant to cither 
sulfonamides or penicillin the pos.-ibility of 
its use in the treatment of some forms of 
infectious bovine mastitis became apparent. 
This present study was undertaken to deter- 
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TABLE I. 

Heeords of Amounts of Streptomycin Infused and Eeeovered in tlie Milk with Varying Time Intervals 

and Quantities of Milk Secreted. 


Animal 

No. 

Qu.arter 

infused 

Streptomycin 

infused, 

units 

X 1000 

Time between 
infusion and 
milking 
hr 

Total am’tof 
milk obtained 
at milking 
ml 

Concentration 
per ml 
milk 
units 

Amount 

recovered 

units 

xiooo 

3 

E.E. 

500 

24 

2450 

172 

421.4 

3 

L.F. 

300 

24 

1750 

100 

175 

3 

E.E. 

200 

24 

2400 

50 

120 

1 

E.E. 

200 

24 

2875 

49 

140.888 

3 

L.F. 

200 

24 

1100 

73 

80.3 

3 

E.P. 

200 

24 

1100 

70 

77 

3 

L.F. 

200 

16 

1000 

112 

112 

3 

E.P. 

200 

12 

1000 

72 

72 

3 

L.E. 

200 

40 

1400 

75 

105 

659 

E.F. 

150 

24 

2320 

40 

92 

763 

E.F. 

150- 

24 

4165 

20 

82 

659 

E.E. 

150 

12 

1150 

67 

77 

763 

E.E. 

150 

12 

1680 

42 

70.5 

841 

E.E. 

100 

12 

970 

47-64 



3 

L.E. 

100 

24 

1000 

63 

63 

841 

E.F. 

100 

12 

570 

80-116 

— 


TABLE II. 


Concentration of Streptomycin in Successive Milkings Following Infusion and Proportion of 
the Infused Drug Becovercd. 


Animal 

No. 

Quarter 

infused 

No. of 
units/ml 
XIOOO 

Units per ml of milk at various milking 
intervals following infusion of quarter 

12 hr 24 hr 32 hr 48 hr 72 hr 

Total 
recovery 
in % 

763 

E.E. 

150 

42 

14 

— 

— 


— 

3 

L.F. 

200 

— 

73 

50 

18 

8 

41 

3 

L.E. 

200 

— 

80 

04 

30 

15 

62 

3 

E.F. 

200 

72 

28 

25 

7 

— 

- 50 

3 

E.E. 

200 

50 

21 

17 

— 

— 

64 

3 

E.E. 

500 

— 

172 

56 

30 

None 

92 

3 

L.F. 

300 

— 

100 

80 

30 

») 

104 

3 

L.E. 

100 

— 

63 

40 

17 

ii 

76 

3 

E.F. 

200 

— 

70 

20-t- 

20-1- 

— 

— 

3 

E.B. 

200 

— 

64 

20-f 

20.f 

— 

— 


mine the pharmacological properties of the 
antibiotic when infused into the non-infected 
gland. Points of major interest included the 
relationship of size of dose, to concentration 
in the gland, maintenance of concentration, 
manner of elimination from the gland, and 
to.xicity. 

Materials and Methods. Five grade Hol- 
stein cattle and one grade Togenberg goat 
were employed. All animals were lactating 
normally and were free of disease during this 
study. The history and physical e.\amination 
of the gland of one cow indicated the presence 
of disease at some previous time. 

The cup-plate method of assay slightly 
modified as reported by Beadle, Mitchell and 
Bonner* and adapted to measurement of anti- 


biotic in milk by Weirether, Jasper and 
Peterson- rvas used for determining the con- 
centration of streptomycin in the milk sam- 
ples. Notable differences from the latter were, 
the agar used, the test organisms, and the 
procedure of handling the assay plates after 
their preparation. The agar w'as the com- 
mercial Streptomycin Assay Agar. Originally 
the test organism was a strain of Staphylo- 
coccus aurcjis isolated at the University of 
^Minnesota which later was replaced by a 
culture of Stapiiylococcus aureus, S. M. 

J Beadle, G. W., Mitclicl, H. K., and Bonner, D., 
Baet., 1945, 40, 101. 

2 Weirether, V. J., J.asper, D. E., and Petersen, 
W. E., Prog. Soc. Exp. Bion. asd Med., 1945, 69, 
282. 
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After preparation the assay plates were 
handled in the usual manner for streptomycin 
cup-plate procedures. Herrel and Heilman.^' 

Procedure. iSIilk samples were obtained by 
milking out the quarter completely and re- 
taining a small portion of the whole for assay. 
The inten’al between infusion of a quarter 
with streptomycin and evacuation of the 
milk for assay varied from 12 to 40 hours. 
In some instances a quarter was milked out 
completely several times; a sample being 
retained each time for assay. The interval 
between successive milkings varied from 3 to 
24 hours and between the first and last milk- 
ing from 12 to 72 hours. Samples were either 
assayed immediately or refrigerated until 
assay could be performed. 

Assay of urine samples was made in some 
cases. Urine samples from the cow were ob- 
tained by artificial stimulation of the mic- 
turation refle.x. Samples from the goat were 
secured by catheterization. Following an 
infusion, S to 11 samples were obtained over 
a period of 24 to 32 hours. 

Blood samples following infusion of the 
mammary gland in the goat were obtained for 
assay in two instances. Over a 24-hour period 
10 samples were drawn in each case. The 
blood was permitted to clot and the serum 
saved for assay. 

Gross appearance of the milk, its quantity, 
pH, and cell and chloride contents were deter- 
mined as a basis for evaluating the irritating 
and toxic effects of the drug on the mammary 
glands. 

The amount of drug infused varied from 

100.000 units to 500,000 units per quarter in 
the cow. In the goat either 140,000 or 

200.000 units were infused into one-half of 
the udder. The streptomycin was dissolved 
in sterile distilled water. The concentration 
in the solution to be infused was uniformly 
maintained at 20,000 units per ml. The 
volume of material infused thus varied with 
the total number of units infused. 

Table I illustrates the general relation- 
ship between concentration per ml in the 
sample and (1) size of dose (2) time, i.c., 

3 Herrel, tVallacc E., and Heilman, Fordyce R., 
Am. J. Med., 1947 , 2 , 421 . 
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interval between infusion and sampling and 
(3) dilution or production of the quarter. 
It should be e.x-pected that these three factors 
would be among the more important ones in 
determining concentration at any given time, 
.'^n interesting feature presented here is the 
seemingly small amount of influence a 24- 
hour variation of factor No. 2 had. Another 
notable feature is that on the dosage schedules 
used the concentration did not fall below 20 
units / ml for periods up to 40 hours. Assays 
of the first and last drawn milk gave equiva- 
lent values. 

The above observations promoted specula- 
tion concerning the elimination of strepto- 
mycin from the gland. In Table II are pre- 
sented total recovery percentages and figures 
identifying the presence of streptomycin at 
v'arious intervals following infusion. The data 
accumulated would seem to indicate that 
whatever the mechanism for elimination be, 
it must represent a relatively slow process. 
Also, since each milking was a complete one, 
in some instances aided by the intravenous 
injection of 10 units of oxytocin, and since 
successive milkings revealed considerable 
amounts of streptomycin, it was thought that 
a certain percentage might temporarily be 
fixed locally in the tissues. The amount so 
fi.xed, it was postulated, diminished as accu- 
mulating secretions in the gland became 
equilibrated with the tissues. 

Among the more obvious ways by which 
the streptomycin unaccounted for might dis- 
appear from the normal gland are (1) de- 
struction in the tissues and (2) absorption 
into the blood and elimination by the kidneys 
in the urine. The first named possibility was 
not investigated. For exploring the second 
the goat was first employed. In this animal 
the volume of blood and urine are relatively 
small therebjf increasing the chance for de- 
tection of the antibiotic. After two such ex- 
periments on the goat a third was performed 
on the cow. The data are presented in Table 
III. The levels reached in the urine are not 
e.xceptionally high but are maintained for a 
considerable length of time at a fairly con- 
sistent value. Assays were not continued over 


a long enough time to determine the end point. 
However, if the normal average urine produc- 
tion of these animals be considered it would 
appear that the major portion of the anti- 
biotic not accounted for in the milk might be 
excreted in the urine. Further experiments 
are planned to study the rate of renal excre- 
tion following infusion. 

At no time was there sufficient streptomycin 
present in the blood to be detected by the 
assay methods used. 

In only 3 experiments (those for cows 763, 
841, and 6S9) were the pH, chlorides and cell 
counts completed for the milk before and after 
the infusions. No changes in the pH or 
chloride values were observed and only a 
slight increase in cell numbers which lasted 
for only a few milkings. ' No irritating effects 
could be detected by clinical inspection of the 
udders and the milk appeared normal except 
for a slight discoloration occasionally observed 
in the first milking following the infusion. 

Summary. (1) Streptomycin infused into 
the normal bovine mammary gland in 
amounts ranging from 100,000 to 500,000 
units per quarter could be detected in milk 
samples as long as 48 hours following infusion. 
As determined by the assay procedure used, 
the concentration did not fall below 20 units / 
ml in any of the samples after a 24-hour inter- 
val. (2) The concentration per ml in the 
sample was found to vary with (1) the size 
of the dose (2) time interval between infusion 
and sampling and (3) milk production of in- 
dividual quarters. (3) At no time was there 
sufficient streptom 3 'cin present in the blood 
to be detected by the assay procedure used. 
However, in both the cow and goat significant 
amounts were found in urine samples as long 
as 27 hours following infusion. (4) Under 
the conditions of these experiments strepto- 
mjTin was found to be relatively non-toxic 
when infused into the normal bovine mam- 
marj' gland. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Dr. D. F. 
Green of Jferck and Co., Eahway, N.J., for fur- 
nishing the streptomycin used in these experi- 
ments. 
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1643S P 

Electron Microscopy' of Sickle Cells. 

J. W. Rebuck, H. L. Woods, and E. A. I^Ionaghan. 
(Introduced by F. W. Hartman.) 

From ihc Department of XMhoratorics, Jlcnry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


Since sickle cell anemia was first described 
b\' Herrick,^ there have been numerous de- 
scriptions of the changes in the red corpuscu- 
lar stnicture in this disease as observed in 
optical studies. The corpuscles progressively 
transform in structure and shape from the 
customary discs into elongated forms cur\'ed 
in the mid-portion and pointed at either end, 
into multi-pointed forms, needlelike forms, 
forms resembling exaggerated crenation, oat- 
like forms, and other bizarre types. Many' 
additional forms, transitional between discs 
and the above group collectively designated 
as “sickle cells,” have been illustrated by 
Diggs and Bibb.- 

Such changes are readily observed in sealed 
wet preparations of whole blood from the pa- 
tient. However, “sickled” corpuscles usually 
revert to their rounded forms upon e.xposure 
to air. This necessitates application of a 
fixative to the sickled corpuscles before such 
exTMSure to air, in order to obtain permanent 
preparations. 

Beck and Hertz^ introduced the red cor- 
puscles into a saline citrate solution which 
was then sealed with paraffin oil. After sick- 
ling had been accomplished upon standing a 
solution of formaldehyde was added to the 
blood-saline-citrate mixture and reversion to 
the corpuscular shape was prevented. Per- 
manent preparations of the sickled cells were 
thus obtained. 

For electronic studies, the Beck-Hertz 
technic was modified as follows. The blood 
of a negro patient with sickle cell anemia was 
employed. This patient was recovering from 
an acute hemolytic crisis. Blood was intro- 

1 Herrick, J. B., Arch. Int. Med., 1910, 0, 517. 

2 Diggs, L. IV., and Bibb, J., J.A.M..I., 1939, 
112, G95. 

3 Beck, J. S. P., and Hertz, C. S., Am. J. Clin. 
Fath., 1935, 5, 325. 


duced into paraffin-lined Wassermann tubes 
in which had been placed a small amount of 
powdered heparin. The heparin-blood mixture 
was covered with paraffin oil and allowed to 
stand 21 hours. Formalin-saline was then 
added to the now sickled erythrocytes which 
were allowed to stand an additional 24 hours. 
The formalized sickle cells were removed from 
the paraffin oil-sealed tubes and washed 4 
times in physiological saline solution. They 
were then spread over formvar-covered glass 
slides and dried over phosphorus pentoxidc. 
Final direct specimen mounting was per- 
formed by the modified stripping technic pre- 
viously described.’' For a general discussion 
of the effects of formalin fixation upon cyto- 
plasmic structure with electronic methods, 
the reader is referred to the work of Porter, 
Claude and Fullam.''’ 

Our Fig. 1 (X 5,000) is an electron micro- 
graph which presents one of the crescent forms 



Rcbuck, .T. tv., and Woods, H. H, I!<''od. 19tS. 
;j. 175. 

--•Portur, K. II., Claude, A., and Fullani, I-., 
J. 7iX/i. Med., 1945, 81, 233. 
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Pjo. 3. 


from which the disease receives its name and 
a rounded form with an unusually thin cor- 
puscular center. Ordinarily normal red cor- 
puscles present relatively dark centers with 
this technic. The decreasing hemoglobin 
content of the points of the sickled form is 
apparent. 

Fig. 2 ( X 5,000) is an electron micrograph 
pf one of the multi-pointed forms which re- 
tains a suggestion of the characteristic 
crescent-like outline. One of the points has 
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Fig. 4. 



been transformed into an elongated structure. 

Fig. 3 (X 5,000) depicts another multi- 
pointed form with an elongated filament 
protruding from one pole. 

Fig. 4 (X 13,000) is a higher power view 
of a portion of another but similarl}' elongated 
polar filament. The hemoglobin does not 
appear to be distributed homogeneously along 
the filament core. 

Fig. S (X 5,000) depicts a stage inter- 
mediate in the development of the sickled 
form. At one pole of the cell elongation has 
progressed and numerous pointed processes 
are in evidence. These processes vary as to 
hemoglobin content. In the concavity of the 
crescent, hemoglobin has been withdrawn so 
that a large area presents the opposing cor- 
puscular membranes in near approximation. 

Further electron micrographs of develop- 
mental forms intermediate between disc- and 
crescent-shaped and/or 'multi-pointed forms 
will be the subject of a subsequent paper. 
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Sumviary. A modification of the Beck-Hertz tiate pertinent optical studies as to structural 
technic permits direct mounting of sickle cells detail. In addition, both corpuscular hcmo- 

for electron microscopy studies. Electron globin-mcmbrane relationships and polar 

micrographs of sickle cells essentially confirm filament structure arc further visualized, 
the findings of Diggs and Bibb- and substan- 
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